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THE STATE AS A PROBLEM OF LIFE 


In an article published in the Free University Quarterly of November 
1950 (Volume I Nr 1) I have dealt with the problem of the State 
from a scientific point of view. Now we will give our attention to 
another aspect of the problem, for it appears to be also a problem 
of life. 

Some will be surprised. If they hear the words life problem mentioned 
they will not primarily think of the State. Without a second thought 
they are aware of other problems that stir their lives. Most European 
people have seen something of housing shortage, Americans remem- 
bering the years after 1930 understand how discouraging unem- 
ployment works, almost everybody knows what misery broken family- 
life evokes, either by their own experience or the experience of those 
in their immediate environment. All of us have met in our own lives, 
or will do so, the frailty of bliss and happiness. “Bliss is pending like 
grapes in the autumn,” tells us the title of a Dutch novel; an invisible 
hand may cut it off any moment. Even in time of peace, when arms 
don’t sow extreme sorrow, the inexorable jaws of death lay hold of 
old and young people. The words of the poet of the ninetieth psalm 
show profound wisdom, “The strength of our years is labour and 
sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.” 

So the daily sorrows of life are well-known to anyone of us. It has 
come home to us what disease and death mean — not sudden stroke 
and unexpected paralysis of the heart, but the slow demolition and 
wasting away, gradual failure of the body and slow decrease of 
mental faculties, loss of sight or hearing, incurable paralysis, hideous 
mutilation — it is plain that we can meet with profound enigmata of 
life. And still I have not mentioned ageing, attended by loss of re- 
latives and friends which may end in complete loneliness. We have 
known them, those people without ties going their joyless path. There 
are unreturned love, unsatiated passion and unfulfilled ambition. Few 
lie their heads down in peace after a quiet existence in which life 
has not ploughed deep furrows. 

One kind of people can bring home to us the thought that, like 
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poverty, loneliness, disease and death, the State may be a profound 
problem of life. It is the displaced persons, who are without a nation, 
government and fellow-citizens of their own; they evoke pity and 
sympathy in many people. Though why we think them to be pitied and 
tragic hard-stricken people is not so much for their political status, but 
rather because they are lost and drifting men and women, depending 
on help of strangers as they have no national community to fall 
back on. 

Our generation is averse to State authority. We would not think 
it a great loss being rid of it. Undoubtedly a State has many advan- 
tages. It unites people, varying in nature and station in life, who apart 
from this think and feel differently. For illustration I will choose the 
State of which I am a citizen, the Netherlands. The development of 
Dutch culture in the past is not to be thought of apart from the establish- 
ment of the political independency of a Dutch State. The present 
generation are attached to their national history as well as any of their 
ancestors. Days of national mourning give depressed feelings in our 
community as well as days of national rejoicing high spirits. Dutchmen 
are curious people. At the polls they may look daggers at one another, 
they may neglect calling at their nextdoor neighbours just for laziness, 
they may turn their head from their acquaintance if they do not want 
to say good day first, but in their hearts they are fond of Holland. Am- 
sterdam’s girdles of canals, Rotterdam’s port, the continuous reclaiming 
of land, the ever extending network of roads are their pride, and would 
anybody be hard upon them for this feeling? Sometimes this love of 
their country shows itself in a funnier way. How many Dutchmen 
won't be annoyed if their national football team is beaten by the 
Belgians, or won't be proud if the female champion in athletics, Fanny 
Blankers-Koen, flashes over the hurdles at higher speed than any 
woman in the world, in spite of her married state and motherhood? 
Such feelings may probably prove some loyalty hidden in the heart 
for this small swampy country with its ever increasing population, and 
its vulnerable situation. This loyalty makes the citizens feel they would 
never allow being usurped by any great power. This feeling may 
partly arise from self-interest, it certainly in part does so from justified 
national self-esteem. 

Wy, then, do twenty century people think less agreeable about the 
State as such? It is because we cling to our freedom of movement. We 
know there must be law and order. We agree about the use of 
prescribed building-lines. We have no objections against uniform dust- 
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bins, and nobody longs back for the mediaeval habit of dropping refuse 
from the windows on unsuspecting passers-by, Even elderly ladies- 
at-the-wheel who happen to be a menace to their own and also to 
other people’s lives will judge the high way code justified — though 
they might want to be excused for infringing on it at liberty. As long 
as the world is not yet entirely paved — like some say will happen 
within 25 years — there is something to be said for the rule (traffic 
from the) “Right has right of way’, though few will be inclined to 
apply this rule in politics, 

Other laws are more objectionable. Conscription can pass, so can 
compulsory education as illiteracy does not suit our age, we think. 
Opposition against enforced vaccination is a thing of the past. But 
nowadays industrial organisation, and the allotted milk-dealer put 
people's back up, or worse, make them garrulous. Rent-stop and 
housing allotment arouse bad feelings. Even the least sensitive people 
will be nervous as soon as the words rates and taxes are dropped. 
Planned economy causes insomnia in many fellow-citizens for its volley 
of forms and its price calculation of cakes and biscuits, served with or 
without music, and so on. 

More serious things draw our attention. A funeral with military 
honour, particularly of royalties, is most impressive. The majesty of 
Death has to retire a little for the majesty of man; the colourful horse- 
guards, the horses in black saddle-decks, the muffled drums, the funeral 
marches of bands, the pomp of troops, the toll of bells, the firing of 
guns, all these increase the solemnity of the interment, and at the 
same time they veil the truth that even great man are subjected to the 
necessity, “For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’’ Pomp 
and spendour veil the gloom of the grave, the earthly glory of the 
State obscures the view on Death. 

A pompous funeral fascinates, though the crowds cannot escape a 
feeling of weight. A victory parade of the forces is even more exciting, 
when all parts of army and airforce, warmen dressed with flags in 
ports, and squadrons off land join in display. Who could possibly 
escape the mighty impression of parading shock-troops or dead’s head 
regiments, the plump tanks advancing roaring of restraint force, 
suddenly accelerating with screaming and thundering sound? In the 
air small fighters snort and bombers drone heavily. Some aeroplanes 
flash soundlessly to the horizon followed by an immense clash, because 
they are quicker than sound. The power of the State is so great that 
it has to reserve the display of its exploding atomic weapon for 
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initiated people in desolate districts as the release of such forces does 
not fit in the frame of a show, not even in the frame of ordinary manoeu- 
vres. Are not they impressive these armed forces? Yes, indeed, they 
exact everybody's respect. At the same time they put an almost 
unbearable burden on the budget. Soon they will devour two thirds, 
four fifths, nine tenths of all income. It is thinkable that in future 
money granted for science and education, for social security and ad- 
ministration of justice will depend on desiderata for the armed forces 
only. Illiterates, backwards technicians, paupers and near-criminals 
are no use to a martial polity, so for the sake of its own safety it has 
to provide the means for education and science, for social care and 
administration of justice. 

Perhaps we see already a little clearer how the State can provide 
a problem of life. The whole of our present political and economical 
machinery is unseparably connected with ‘‘national defences” to say 
the least, war-preparation would be the better word. The United 
States of America as well as several nations of Western Europe won't 
easily grow a purely military attitude in thought and actions. For 
instance let us take Holland again. At least we Dutchmen will not grow 
accustomed with the thought of a new catastrophe before the last fatal 
moment. The ever increasing period of national service, a dazzling 
defence estimate, manoeuvres of the combined forces of the Atlantic 
Pact do not stir our people. Our Parliament prevents too severe an 
attitude of the military authorities. Thhe conscripts are encouraged. to 
resume their civil habits as soon as they leave the forces. The polity 
and the service to the State play a minor part in their lives, as it did 
in their parents. Even the civil servants, the immediate servants of 
the State, though red tape they may use, are no slaves to the State, 
but keep their own power of discrimination. 

The State reveals itself fully as a problem of life where it is absolu- 
tistic, and claims its subjects body and mind. We have met with its 
National-Socialistic shape. Presently mankind comes in touch with its 
Russian Bolshevistic variation. What is an absolutistic State? It domi- 
nates the consciences of its subjects. Literally its will is the law. From 
its omnipotence it dictates what is to be right or wrong. Children are 
brought up by the State. The primary duty of artists and scientists 
is their tribute to its glory. Mental freedom is only allowed within 
boundaries put by the State. It says it exists for the sake of the people, 
to benefit the community, but the people is completely under restraint. 
Press and radio ceaselessly tell what is right or should be considered 
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right. The State has the final control of films and television, of teaching 
and education. As a guardian it keeps society absolutely under restraint. 
The one-party State prosecutes all dissentients without mercy. Its 
intelligence service unmasks any underground action. Raids, purges, 
cross-examinations, physical exhaustion and tortures are means by 
which it secures power. It does not stop for concentration camps and 
sadistic acts, contradicting any concept of human value. By means of 
violation and fear as a leviathan, it forces people into slavish submis- 
sion, and surrounds itself with a shining halo, which probably is the 
worst thing. For continuously it claims to champion outcasts and those 
who are persecuted and deprived of rights by a society of exploiters. 
It claims regularly it has founded its society on scientific knowledge; 
one can trust this State for it never errs. On the contrary, its wisdom 
may fail in some detail, but it never does so setting out the political 
aims, the administration of justice, social, economic and cultural depor- 
tation. There are other means to compell people, deprivation of sleep, 
permanent exposure to floodligths, suggestion, by evoking delusions, 
by intimidation of relatives, first of all the culprit’s wife and children. 
In fact, the arsenal is plentifully stocked. The punishments and pre- 
ventive measures are often administered with a demonstration of re- 
gret, if it were with a reasoned mercy, like educational discipline to 
form a better understanding of the State opinions and agree with 
them in future. Seemingly the absolutistic State is very lenient. 

Here are plenty of difficulties, and probably nobody will hesitate 
calling the State a problem of life. It decrees what is to be considered 
right. It solves the problem of truth for which man has searched as 
long as his existence on earth. Why could not we accept the ‘truth’ 
of the absolutistic State? In a short story, published in Dutch some 
time ago, we read of an art critic who had deserted the recently by 
the State approved school of painting. Therefore he must account, or 
rather he must revoke his error, which is the same in the absolutistic 
State. At first he is sure he is right. Then he starts doubting whether 
his ideas were right or those of the State. A mild but continuous 
pressure is wielded. At last he is so much confused that he gives in. 
He is even sure he was wrong, and the State has been right, though he 
has a vague feeling he is incurably hurted. Wavering and yielding in 
such a way, is not it something anyone has to fear? Why is it excluded 
that the State’s power is entitled and does decide about truth? 

The constitutional State cannot satisfy us either. There we see 
decrease of authority, immorality, unemployment, lack of inspiration. 
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It is aged and worn. In case of war it sends its subjects to their death 
the same as the absolutistic State. It has let its subjects search for 
truth, which it was not been able to give, but without any doubt it 
thinks that it is lawful to dispose over their lives, perhaps because 
it has always claimed to be a constitutional State. Meanwhile it is 
serving selfinterest all the same. There could be written a story on 
English or French imperialism in ages when lust for power was not 
yet so fully developed as to-day. 

No wonder on account of all these things some begin to oppose the 
State as such, to deny its necessity and legitimacy. They want to do 
away with it, or, having not enough power to do so, they refuse to 
give the State their personal support. Doing so they don’t mind the 
difference between a constitutional and an absolutistic State. For, they 
argue, the constitutional State has also its dominant opinion. The At- 
lantic Powers, first of all America, are anti-Russian, anti-Communistic. 
People are forced to stand for the North-Atlantic Pact, for the economy 
of the United States, for the dominion of a still capitalistic society. 
They argue, time has come to cease co-operation, and to retake one’s 
independency. The objections we mentioned at first are dwarfisch 
compared with the later, which press to retain or regain essential human 
freedom. 

It is clear that the State in this way becomes a problem of life, 
different from poverty, adversary, disease or death, on the other hand 
resembling them. For he who, being a subject, opposes the absolutistic 
State is sure of his death, and in the constitutional State he is also 
sure to get into trouble. Anyway, the State confronts him with a 
problem, even a burning problem. It is preferable here to put pregnant 
personal questions. Is it my duty to obey such a State in everything? 
May I disappoint it? Or would it be right to secede from it as we have 
suggested above? This possibility seems desirable, for, if I am allowed 
to do without the State and am able to do so — it may be felt it will 
not be easy to drop all connection — then at least, I shall not be 
accountable for any deed of the State I belonged to. Then I shall have 
definitely freed myself from any obligation for rendering services in 
matters that are very doubtful from a moral point of view. It may cost 
me much, all I have, my life, it will make things simplier if I reject the 
State as such. 

But is it possible to drop the State? Let us imagine the position of 
affairs like it appeared to us, Dutch, during the German occupation, 
Not many acknowledged the German Government in Holland to be 
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legal. The Germans were invaders, usurpers who had unlawfully made 
themselves masters. But this did not mean that the antagonists of this 
German Government had withdrawn from the State. On the contrary, 
they lived in close connection to the prewar conditions, earning after 
a postwar Holland. They had not abandoned the State, neither the 
State had them. Moreover, though they themselves hardly perceived 
it, the occupants wielded some authority. Strange it may be, to a 
certain extend they had some lawful authority. Though not in smooth 
co-operation, Dutch and German authorities jointly prevented anarchy, 
this state of licentiousness, in which anybody does what he thinks 
rigth, violating his neigbour’s property, decency and life at liberty. Even 
during an occupation and being entangled in an exasperated resistance 
against a brutal, merciless adversary one cannot completely extricate 
oneself from State and State authority. One should exactly know 
what one is doing. At first one will feel satisfied tearing up assessment 
papers, tax notices, and throwing a summons for military service in 
the paperbasket, but even during an occupation one cannot do without 
police and law courts. Is man able to live without law and order like 
it is administered by the State? — I don’t mean an individual, extremely 
kind gentleman or good-natured lady, but man in general, like he has 
shown to be during the centuries. The figure of Robinson Crusoe on 
his island during the first time of his stay there enters our minds. 
Alas, Robinson Crusoe is a book figure, sprung from Defoe’s rich 
imaginary. We have to face reality, and no imaginary world. 

Is it allowed to abandon the State? Much seems to suggest so. Many 
scholars say it is just born from the course of events. Primitive man 
saw in mutual agreement the only chance of survival. They unified 
because they must. The State sprung from natural necessity. Really 
it is a creation of mutual human fear. Or, if one does not want to 
belittle man so much, man’s insight and man’s aptitude for co-operation 
made him invent the State to save and. prolong life. Some scholars 
stress the inevitability, some the voluntariness. From either standpoint 
one can choose several directions of argument. On his own initiative 
man consented to partial limitation of his liberty, only for the sake 
of maintaining his very inenstrangeable rights. For the sake of peace 
and order man has surrendered himself completely to the State, which 
has obtained so much power and authority that it coerces its subject 
from the cradle to the grave as a prehistoric monster. Some will accept 
the facts. The State has constituted itself an undisputed ruler. It has 
appeared to be the strongest power. The most powerful ought to rule 
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as others proved to be incapable to do so. The first king was a lucky 
soldier, as Voltaire put this view. Concerning the problem whether 
I am allowed to bid adieu to the State, if it is really founded on voluntary 
mutual agreement, this would probably mean it is allowed when the 
original conditions are violated. If I adopt the thought that State autho- 
rity is only the result of club-law, and the strongest power has a 
right to rule, then I could try to be the strongest, and rule others, 
whether my rule took again the shape of State and its polity or 
something else. Finally there are people who agree on the obligation to 
eliminate the State, it being a tool of the rich to suppress the poor in 
order to maintain their position obtained in the class-warfare. In this 
course of thought the State is an institution which ought to be broken 
by the world-proletariat, as it has inhuman features, and does not fit 
in a new society where justice and righteousness, peace and wealth, 
freedom of care, and happiness will be continuous. 

Perhaps you have got the impression that the discours strayed from 
the State as a problem of life into theories on the origin of the State, 
theories of mutual agreement, sovereignity of the people, and of 
absolutistic State authority. Therefore I will now describe the problem 
of State and of State authority in all its fierceness, in the hard, 
terrifying reality of life. Look at this Judge who has to decide about 
life or death of a traitress who betrayed Jews, who were killed, and 
the people that hid them, who were send to concentrationcamps. Look 
at this Police-commander who is ordered to suppress a riot; if alarm- 
shots would be insufficient he must shoot the riotters at once. Look 
at these soldiers who are summoned to defend, for instance, Holland 
in Western-Europe; if the Russian steamroller starts to move: they 
must fight, they must kill. I will mention other positions that are even 
more gloomy in some aspects. They are no longer general difficulties 
that may move you or may not. The State reforms the schools and 
rears your children, even the infants, in a spirit after its own prin- 
ciples to believe theories that you hate. The State interferes in your 
family-life by forcing married women to be employed for long hours. 
The State summons you to worship its Dictator, a religious worship in 
fact. It requires that you will propagate its views, wishes and opinions 
timely or untimely, for perseverance kills the game. It will summon 
you to do vile things like kidnapping atom scientists and perfidious 
spying. It may order you to deny your scientific and artistic opinions, 
to twist facts in publications, to distort moral standards, It will take 
experiments on your fellow-citizens, it will start a campaign of 
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artificial insemination, and will carry out a “purification and ennobling 
of the race’’ in your immediate environment. Daily you will see and 
hear how it robs, tortures and murders, and some day it will summon 
you to rob, torture and murder. If you refuse to obey it will subject 
your parents or babes to certain treatment. Probably nobody will 
assume any more it is foolish to speak of polity as a problem of life. 

Most of those who are reading this will think I ought to finish 
here with a hearty recommendation of the Christian faith, or rather 
of the Christian opinion regarding the State. They expect that con- 
cisely, but resolutely will be shown that Christians are not troubled 
by this problem. They who think this way are wrong. It is not as 
easy as that. Sometimes the Christians faith is puzzled by it, and does 
not know what to do. It may sound disappointing, but on certain points 
Christians feel helpless when they are confronted by the problem of 
the State. Some will think this is strange. Perhaps some will be an-~- 
noyed. Still, to be honest it must be said, in many respects we are 
extremely concerned with the State. | 

Does this mean that we are merely embarrassed and completely at 
a loss as to this problem? Certainly not. To begin with, we have not 
to go back to some legendary tribal man, for how interesting the histori- 
cal origin of the State may be, it is only of relative importance. To 
decide on our attitude towards the State, here and now, our knowledge 
of its development through the ages is of no use. From prehistoric 
mankind it is only Adam and Eve we are mixed up with, and that is 
quite enough. Therefore it may be interesting to study State formation 
by tribal men in the early history of mankind, this can illustrate, but 
never explain why peace and order are being exemtorily imposed, why 
man commands man, why man takes man’s life. Neither a refined 
theory of mutal agreement can be the guide. No one can prove in a 
strict sense that this early agreement is valid now, neither the opposite. 
Opponents put forwards equally sound arguments, one for absolute 
State authority as all individuals have ceded their right to the State, 
another for State authority limed by unalienable human rights, 
and a third for the view that historical development is decisive, the 
power of the strongest force by which we have to yield for the 
facts. This latter would mean that I follow one victor to-day, another 
to-morrow, that in regular sequence my ‘crucify him’ will follow my 
‘hosanna’. 

Fortunately Christians don’t need such arguments. They have 
another clue, for they think the State to be a gift of God, such on 
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the Scriptural ground that ‘the powers that be are ordained of God’ 
(See for this and what follows Romans 13 : 1~7). We as Christian 
confessors accept that the State was given authority by God (See 
also 1 Peter 2: 13), and this authority was given that life might con- 
tinue within certain bounds of safety. Thus the State to us is an in- 
stitution intended by God, curbing evil on earth, warranting a quiet 
and peaceable life (1 Tim. 2 : 2); so it offers an important contribution 
to the existence of the world. Serving human society by administration 
of order and justice is the office to which it is called from Heaven. 
The State has authority, but it is a committed authority, not absolute, 
but dependent and limited. In this way only we learn to understand 
the significance of the Bible words that the power is the minister 
of God. 

Therefore a subject owes obedience to the State administring this 
service, which is not an assumed. right of the State, but a real neces- 
sity. The State supports life, is part of its foundations without which 
it would doubtlessly fall to ruin. That is why to Christians authority 
has a great import. That is why we don’t want to abandon the State, 
but strive to make it fulfil its office, dependent on righteousness. That 
is why we resist any transgression of authority by it, for it ought not 
to rule and decree at pleasure, but is subject to everlasting ordinations. 
As Protestant Christians we resolutely reject the tyranic State in 
which arbitrariness sways, not because it infringes on unenstrangeable 
human rights — though the latter do exist, but should not be accen~- 
tuated — but because it infringes on Divine right, because it neglects 
the task that God entrusted to it, for then it turns from being a blessing 
into being a menace, a dark horrifying power. 

Here lies the problem of life with which Christians are confronted 
by the State. We know that we ought to obey God rather than men 
(Acts 5 : 29). We cannot say with absolute certainty at which moment 
we are allowed to revolt, we cannot even say for certain whether we 
are allowed to revolt at all in stead of patiently suffering suppression. 
We have no warrant as to whether a constitutional State which we 
have trusted so far will not turn absolutistic, violating law and justice, 
persecuting the Church. It is mentioned already, in certain respects 
Christians are quite helpless face to face with the State. For conscience 
sake refusing to render some service we have to submit to its pleasure. 
This situation is even more dismal as the Bible draws besides the 
picture of the State as a minister of God another, the one of the beast 
out of the sea, having power over all kindreds and tongues and nations, 
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requiring worship from all who dwell on the earth after having made 
war with the saints and overcome them (Rev. 13). 

Is this to say that we — hearing of violence and war, of injustice 
and suffering — have to stop uncomforted as we now see the State 
as a problem of life, but cannot solve this problem? In the Bible State 
authority is personified by the King. Kings on their turn must be ruled 
by One, greater than they. In the same Book that describes the State 
as a beast Jesus Christ speaks, the faithful witness, the first begotten 
from the dead, the prince of the kings of the earth, who has loved 
us, men, and has washed us from our sins in his own blood(Rev. 1 : 5). 
The State is only stemming the tide of sin, the Saviour washes sin off. 
At its best the State can punish atrocities, at its worst it can incite 
to commit them. But only Jesus Christ, and only He, can bring back 
home lost and hopeless men and women, and beatify them. At its best 
the State can make life bearable, at its worst can throw it up-side-down. 
The only One who can sanctify life is He who has said, ‘Behold, I 
make all things new” (Rev. 21 : 5). 

Therefore, finally the State is no longer a problem of life to the 
believer. He knows of another, an eternal Rule. He beholds Jesus 
crowned with glory and honour (Hebr. 2 : 9), sitting on the right 
hand of God (Col. 3: 1), having dominion from sea to sea, and from 
the river unto the ends of the earth (Ps. 72 : 8). In fact the believer's 
true citizenship is that of Heaven, where we find no more death or 
sorrow or crying or pain (Ephes. 2 : 12; Rev. 21 : 4). The State has 
ceased to be an obsession to us, because our real existence is not on 
the earth that will pass away. And, as I have already quoted in the 
beginning of this article, we to are flying away (Ps. 90 : 10). Neither 
we nor our State are eternal. But the poet who saw this long ago 
escaped the sadness of life and its perishableness by beseeching the 
Almighty, ‘‘Return, O Lord... and let thy work appear to thy servants, 
and thy glory unto their children” (Ps. 90 : 13). 

For certain, the Lord will descend from Heaven with his legions 
of mighty angels (1 Thess. 4 : 16; 2 Thess. 1 : 7), and of his kingdom 
will be no end (Luc. 1 : 33). Truth shall spring out of the earth, and 
righteousness shall look down from heaven (Ps. 85 : 11), and, I will 
finish with a characteristic expression from the Bible, there shall be 
even upon the bells of the horses ‘Holiness unto the Lord’ (Zach. 
14 : 20). Old things, even the State and its problems, will have been 
passed away (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 

I. A. DIEPENHORST 


TOTALITARIAN TENDENCIES 
IN ANCIENT GREECE 


When") one reflects upon our Western civilization and especially 
upon the origin of our political conceptions and principles, it is obvious 
that the origin of democratic thought is to be found in ancient Greece, 
however great the difference between ancient and modern democracy 
in itself may be. But with quite as much reason one may wonder, if 
the dreaded and execrated counterpart of democratic conceptions, the 
doctrine of the totalitarian state, does not have as well its roots in 
the civilization of Antiquity. For fascism and national-socialism, as 
well as democracy, originated in countries that have been thoroughly 
influenced by the rich and fascinating civilization of Antiquity, and 
the same applies to communism. When the fascist philosopher G. Gen- 
tile thinks he sees, in Plato’s State, the prototype of the fascist state, 
when German scholars think they have found the nazi ideas and ideals 
in Antiquity, one may yet think, that this is the outcome of the fact, 
that one projects his own conceptions back into Antiquity or tries to 
represent his own conceptions as rooted in Western cultural tradition. 
But things become different, when scholars who are adversaries of the 
totalitarian conception of the state and went into exile because of the 
monstrosity of the nazi-regime, think they detect the roots of the 
totalitarian conception of the state in Classical Antiquity. Thus K. R. 
Popper, in his The Open Society and its Enemies”), has sketched 
Plato as a prophet of the totalitarian state, who is so extremely 
dangerous just because of the admiration cherished for him every- 
where. Thus K. von Fritz*) has found the totalitarian state in several 
political systems of Classical Antiquity, especially in Sparta and in 
the last centuries of the Roman Empire, in the period of the dominate, 
beginning with Diocletianus. 

It will be clear, how important these conclusions are, when right, 
especially for the practice of the grammarschools, high schools and 


1) Dr G. J. D. Aalders H.Wzn, Totalitaire tendenzen in het oude Hellas 
(Openbare Les, 2 Oct. 1953), Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1953. 

2) I: The Spell of Plato (London 1952). 

3) Totalitarismus und Demokratie im alten Griechenland und Rom, in: 
B. Snell, Antike und Abendland IIl (Hamburg 1948), p. 47—74. 
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colleges. But, I think, they are not right, at least not in their generality. 
In history one may not, as a rule, use the simple scheme of white and 
black, of good and bad. It is far too complicated for such a scheme; 
especially this holds good for the history of ancient civilisation, which, 
in spite of all coherence and affinity with our civilization, is nevertheless 
of such quite different a character. Confining myself to ancient Greece 
of the time before Hellenism, I will try to demonstrate now, that we 
may not speak there of the existence of a totalitarian state or a totali- 
tarian conception of the state tout court, but that we may speak of 
totalitarian elements and tendencies. 


The doctrine of the totalitarian state we call the conception, that 
only the social whole has a value in itself and that the individuals are 
only organs in the service of the whole, that the state has the complete 
control of all walks of life, also of the personal life of the individual. 
The totalitarian state is, as Anema says, ‘an authority state that does 
not need any justification from elsewhere, nor does allow any limitation, 
and does not stand committed to any right that is superior to it’*), 
according to the well known formula: ‘nothing without the state, 
nothing against the state, everything for the state’. The totalitarian con~- 
ception of the state teaches us a state ‘under which the one pillar, that 
of freedom, has been radically swept away, and of which the other, 
authority, is put as the final aim of life, and invested with divine glory 
and absolute power’. Such a state, which has its aim in itself and does 
not acknowledge any normative principles above itself, is diametrically 
opposed to the constitutional state: ‘who does something that is thought 
incompatible with the national interest, breaks the law; he has to realize 
that towards the state he has only obligations, he is only ‘‘produttore”’ 
in its service. From this it results, that the state wishes to embrace 
everything, also gives regulations for everything and controls it, and 
that it subjugates the whole existence of the individual to its aim 
and will, and that not only in material respect, but also in the field of 
the human mind, that it wants to force into its magic circle education 
and science, art and even religion. The totalitarian state rests on a 
totalitarian ideology and wants to impress that ideology on all its 
subjects®). Th. Litt, who experienced from very near the refined 


4) This and the following quotations are from A. Anema, Grondslag en 
karakter van de Italiaansch-Fascistische Staatsleer (Kampen 1934). 

5) This seems to me the mere consequen'se of totalitarism. This essential 
aspect of totalitarism has not been taken into account by v. Fritz, Thus he 
uses the qualification ‘totalitarian? more often than seems right to me. 
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cultural and educational politics of the third ‘Reich’, writes in this 
connection, especially in view of the interpretation of history: “Wir 
haben es erlebt, wie eine schrankenlos gebietende Staatsfiihrung die 
Tauschungen, in die sich das Denken der eigenen Vergangenheit nur 
allzuleicht verliert, nich etwa unwissentlich und unwillentlich tiber 
sich und ihr Gefolge Herr werden liesz, nein: vorsatzlich und mit 
wahrhaft satanischer Hinterlist ins Spiel setzte, um nicht blosz das 
Handeln, sondern auch das Fiihlen und Wollen der Gesamtheit in die 
gewiinschte Richtung zu dirigieren... Gleichzeitig wurde durch syste- 
matische Reglementierung und Beaufsichtigung der Einrichtungen, die 
fiir die Bildung der Nachwachsenden von Bedeutung waren, dafiir ge- 
sorgt, dasz keine abweichende Geschichtsdeutung zu Worte kommen, 
geschweige denn an die zu Bildenden herankommen konnte” °). And 
about Soviet literature the Prawda of August 21, 1946 wrote that its 
duty is to help the state in the education of the rising generation and 
that its strength is embodied in the fact, that it does not know any 
other interests than those of the People and the State“). 


When we wish to examine, if, and as to how far such a totalitarian 
state has existed or has been propagated in ancient Greece, the 
existence of the totalitarian state in practical political life has to be 
examined before the doctrine of the totalitarian state can come up for 
discussion. For the political theories of the Greeks can only be under- 
stood against the background of what their creators saw in practical 
political life around them. For their main concern was not the essence 
of the state, they wished to realize their theories and ideals in concrete 
political life too. Greek political theory is focused on practice, it wishes 
not only to understand, but also to give guidance. 


First of all we have to consider, if the ancient Greek ‘polis’ in 
general did not have in some degree a totalitarian character. In this 
direction seems to point the fact, that ‘polis’ embraces more than only 
the political organization, that the polis is the community of the 
citizens, as well in political as in religious, cultural and social respect, 
and also the fact, that the polis meddled quite drastically, in our idea, 
with the private affairs, of its citizens. All the same, the polis as such 
has nothing totalitarian whatever. I shall demonstrate this mainly with 


6) Wege und Irrwege geschichtlichen Denkens (Miinchen 1948), p. 34 f. 


7) Quoted by T. A. Sinclair, A History of Greek Politi ; 
1952), p. 167. ’ y of Greek Political Thought (London 
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the help of the example of Athens, which is not only the polis that is 
best known to us, but where also the individuals are tied stronger 
to the polis than e. g. in the cognate Jonian cities: in democratic Athens 
a man who did not take an interest in public affairs was not considered 
as a man who kept himself aloof, but as a useless one. 

(1) The community of the polis does not embrace the whole 
population of the Athenian territory. According to the law are excluded 
the slaves, though their freedom was so great, in Athens, that outwardly 
they could not be distinguished from the citizens, and also the metoikoi. 
The members of the latter group, which, in Athens, was very numerous, 
often did not live, it is true, outside the cultural and social community 
of the polis, as is shown by the figure of Cephalus in Plato’s Politeia 
and by that of the orator Lysias, but concerning law and politics they 
stood outside of the polis. On the other hand there was a considerable 
number of citizens, who were, in fact, nearly detached from the com-~- 
munity of the polis and lived an idependent life. They were, in the 
first place, the clerouchoi, who, living as colonists outside Attica, 
lived for the greater part outside of the community of the polis, and 
further the peasants who dwelt at a rather great distance from the 
city and owing to that reason had only seldom an opportunity to take 
part in the communal life of the polis, entirely concentrated as it was 
into the city. Also because they could not regularly attend the assem- 
blies of the people, they had not been able to resist sufficiently the 
war-policy of Pericles in 432 B.C., which was detrimental to them. 
It is true, during the Peloponnesian war they were forced to take 
refuge inside of the fortifications of Athens, but they continued feeling 
this as an abnormal situation, as is clear from the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, written at the time. 

(2) Indeed, in Athens the state sometimes regulated matters, which, 
to our mind, belong to the private life of the individual. I mention 
here the laws of Solon on the restriction of the dowry and against 
extravagancies with burials. However, one has to consider, that here 
is envisaged the appearance in public, just as it is the case with Solon’s 
measures against female luxuriance. Further, in ancient Greece the 
ideas about what was private affair are different from ours: the polis, 
which comparatively short before had gradually taken over numbers 
of functions from the ancient genetic and family organizations, in which 
matters such as marriage and burial were far more family questions 
than private affairs, on the other hand left so much more than we 
should think justified in an organized state, to the individuals, that it 
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is difficult to think of a bias to state-interference in private life. I think 
of the fact, that a public prosecutor was unknown and that judicial 
persecution, as a rule, was possible only when a private person or a 
group of private persons acted as plaintiffs. Especially I think of the 
fact, that the master of the house had the right to put to death sum- 
marily a noctural intruder or an adulterer taken in the very act, also 
when there was no question of self-defence, provided that he did so 
on his own premises and before the culprit had left them first; so, too, 
every kind of violence was allowed during the persecution of the culprit, 
but no longer after he had been arrested. 

(3) Apart from all this, the unity of the walks of life, of state, 
society, religion and civilization, in the Athens of the fifth century 
B. C. was not yet something that was artificial and obtruded upon, but 
a matter of course, come from the ancient tribal communities. An 
original unity of life is something else than an artificially imposed one, 
preceded by the existence of several more or less autonomous walks 
of life. The modern totalitarian state may strive for the restoration of 
the original unity of life, but this is not necessary, as is shown by 
modern Russia. 

4) There is no question that the old Greek polis rested on a 
totalitarian ideology. One need only think of the rich and variegated 
cultural life that could develop itself in fifth-century Athens, to realize 
that. Though just in Athens the religious feeling of the masses came 
to discharge a few times in a process on account of asebeia, the back- 
ground of which as a rule yet being situated in political controversy, 
there as well the scepticism of Euripides as the political radicalism 
and religious negativism of Critias could have their full swing, as well 
the negativistic criticism on democracy of pseudo~-Xenophon’s Consti- 
tution of the Athenians as the banter of democracy by Aristophanes 
and the merciless historical analysis of Thucydides; in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. Plato could preach there his far from democratic political 
doctrine and found his Academy. 

(5) Also the fact that, according to the ancient Greek conception, 
the laws of the state, have an educational character, that, as Simonides 
said *), the polis teaches the man, is not an element of a totalitarian 
character. For according to the older Greek conception the laws come 
from the gods; this implies, that they are the exponents of a higher 
norm, that state and laws were not considered as an aim in itself and 
that the state, as an educator, transcended itself. 


8) Fr. 53 Deihl. 
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(6) At last, it is of very great importance in this connection, that 
the polis was for the Greeks in a far lesser degree an abstraction 
than the res publica for the Romans and the state for us. For the polis 
consists of the citizens; in treaties the state regularly is defined with 
‘the Athenians’, ‘the Lacedaemonians’; Demosthenes says®) to the 
Athenians: ‘when I say ‘you’, I mean the polis’. A totalitarian state 
however is an independent entity, towering above the human indi- 
viduals. 

Though one may not say that the polis in general is a totalitarian 
state or shows totalitarian tendencies, the polis is variegated in its 
forms of appearance and one may wonder if perhaps in certain forms 
of the polis, in the tyrannis, in Sparta, on Crete or on the Lipari 
Islands, a totalitarian state has come into being or totalitarian tenden- 
cies have manifested themselves. 


With regard to the tyrannis, the answer to this question can be 
negative. As a rule the tyrants rose to power as leaders and protectors 
of the people; no wonder that, as a rule, especially the aristocrats are 
their most embittered enemies. Generally they let existing laws and 
institutions unimpaired as much as possible and they exercized their 
power by preference under the disguise of legal office or by the 
practice of an extraordinary office, e.g. that oforearnyds aitoxgatwoe, 
as Hiero of Syracusae and Aristodemus of Cymae. They strive for 
preservation and enlargement of their personal power or that of their 
family, not for omnipotence of the state. So the institution of special 
judges for the rural population by Pisistratus certainly has no totali- 
tarian aim: even if this measure did not, like Aristotle”) thinks, 
aim at excluding the rural population from the city, but at replacing 
the hereditary jurisdiction by the nobles (in my opinion these aims 
need not exclude each other), the decentralizing character of this mea- 
sure is so conspicuous a thing just in a polis, that there cannot lie 
behind it a totalitarian tendency. Typical is, that also of the Corinthian 
tyrant Periander a decentralizing measure is known to us, viz. the 
institution of local councils. At first sight there seems to be a totalita- 
rian tendency in the measures of Aristodemus: this tyrant had the 
young men educated in an effeminate way up to their 20" year of life, 
closed the gymnasia and interdicted training to the use of arms. 
But how can the fact that he let become effeminate the masculine 


9) 18, 88. 
10) Constitution of Athens, 16, 5. 
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youth, be brought in accord with subjugation of all men and things to 
the state? Rather this is not an education to entire subjugation to the 
state, but to political harmlessness: an enervated and effeminate mascu- 
line youth is undangerous for the tyrant. 

How the Greeks of the fifth century B. C. fecied the genesis of 
tyrannis, may, among others, be deduced from Herodotus’ description 
of the access to power of the Median Deioces ™). However far Deioces 
extended his power, we do not read of excessive interference with the 
private life of his subjects or of aspiring at a totalitarian ideology. 
Even so tyrannis was, in Greek eyes, bad enough. 


Not so simple is the affair with Sparta, which of all Greek poleis 
makes the most totalitarian impression. The life of the citizens is 
minutely regulated, the men dine and live together in syssitia, educa- 
tion is an affair of the state, the ground property of the state, private 
persons must not be in possession of precious metals, strangers and 
foreign influence are excluded and travels abroad restricted as much 
as possible. The authorities even decide whether a new born child may 
be kept alive or, as useless for the state, has to be exposed. The whole 
life is subservient to the state, the citizens live as a regular army in 
the field, it is, as Plato says **), a state consisting of a camp. The public 
slaves, the wretched helots, not only were exploited in order to make 
possible by their work the continuous living together of the citizens 
in a semi-military organisation, but also drastically controlled and 
tethered by a short rope. At first sight Sparta seems entirely a totali- 
tarian state, a ‘closed society’, to quote Popper. 

Indeed in Sparta a totalitarian bias unmistakably exists and of all 
poleis Sparta has the most totalitarian character, but Sparta, too, is a 
polis and it may not be qualified summarily as totalitarian. What has 
been remarked about the polis in general is also true of Sparta, 
especially regarding the original unity of life. In view of the particular 
character of the Spartan state or rather the state of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, I have to go further into some details. 

(1) The totalitarian element in Sparta does not hold good for 
the whole population of its territory, it does hold good for Sparta in 
the narrower sense, but not for the entire state of the Lacedaemonians. 
It holds good, it is true, for the citizens and the helots, but not at all 
for the perioikoi, the inhabitants of the surrounding cities, which were 


aD) 1, 96 ff. 
12) Laws II, 666 e. 
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under control of Sparta and had to supply troops, but further were 
free in their doings, and, unlike the Spartan citizens, could carry on 
trade, shipping and crafts. They enjoyed, in exchange for their sub- 
ordination in political and military respect, the not to be despised 
security offered them and they seem to have been rather content with 
that; as long as Sparta was strong, she had comparatively little trouble 
with them, unlike with the helots. 

2) Without any doubt there is to be found a totalitarian tendency 
in Spartan education, the subjugation of the whole life of the citizens 
to the state and the excluding of foreign influence. Yet, the importance 
of it may not be exaggerated. Even apart from the fact that Sparta’s 
laws, too, were considered of divine origin and that also in Sparta 
the state and the citizens were the same, one has to take in to account 
that the contents of Spartan education are conservative and, in political 
respect, are restricted to loyalty and complete obedience to the polis 
and its traditions. Therefore it is hardly possible to speak of a totali- 
tarian ideology as the base of the Spartan state. 

(3) However great, in Sparta, has been the interference with and 
control of individual life, it is certainly not the most totalitarian society 
that could exist in earlier times. Thhe Inca-state in ancient Peru went 
much farther in several respects and has even been characterized by 
J. J. Fahrenfort **) as national-socialistic. In the Inca~-monarchy the 
state, by means of a civil service, pyramidally organized, checked com- 
pletely all production, even hunting. There exists an obligation to 
marry, parts of the population are deported, it is not allowed to move 
to another place on his own account, all inhabitants take the same 
food and wear the same clothes, excepted a mark or recognition, 
changing in every province, which has to facilitate control. All people 
live in the same way and must, as a mark of their loyalty towards the 
monarch, practise the same cultus of the Sun. A decimal grouping of 
the population thrust the old genetic organisation into the background. 
When we set against the Inca officials, pressed in an hierarchical 
system, the Spartan gentlemen-farmers, belonging to the proud 
homoioi or peers, whose fields were tilled bij public slaves and who, in a 
semi-military organization, were engaged in physical training, training 
to the use of arms and hunting; set against the Peruvian farmers, 
checked by the state even in their houses and during their meals, for 
whom labour was a duty, imposed by the state, and laziness a crime, 
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who apart from their own land also had to cultivate the land reserved 
for the prince and the cultus of the Sun and the fields of the 
officials, the helots, who were, it is true, more miserable, but were 
in the main dependent on their landowner and worked for him, who 
enjoyed so much economic freedom that not seldom they were able 
to collect a modest fortune; set against the Peruvian artisans, working 
for and maintained by the prince, the economically free perioikoi 
— and it is clear how much more radical the whole life in the Inca- 
state was comprised and checked by the state. There the regulation 
and stern organization led to the death of all initiative, as was shown 
clearly when the Spaniards arrived. But, notwithstanding all criti- 
cism of Sparta, one hardly can say, that the Spartans were lacking 
in initiative. 

I did not want to demonstrate with what precedes, that Sparta would 
be free from totalitarian stains, but that it may not in the least be 
considered summarily as a totalitarian state and that the importance 
of the undeniable, totalitarian tendencies may not be overesti- 
mated. In the meanwhile, it is enough to make us think that such 
totalitarian tendencies could arise in a state that was not ruled in a 
dictatorial fashion, but in fact was a curiously complicated aristocracy. 
Of the same importance (and topicality) is the question, in what way 
this semi-totalitarian society came into being. In all likelihood the 
Spartan compulsory state with its stern organization of the whole 
society came into existence in a time of utter peril, when Sparta’s exis- 
tence was at stake, towards the end of the seventh century B. C. The 
emergency measures taken in that time became permanent, for the mass 
of the subjugated, the helots, compelled Sparta to be permanently on 
the alert, and to maintain itself as a state consisting of a camp, she 
had to continue exploiting and oppressing the helots. By that vicious 
circle Sparta at last went to wrack and ruin. The continuous state of 
emergency was as unnatural as anachronistic and the grip of the 
system on the individual slackened when this came into a too intensive 
contact with the world outside; that is clear from the behaviour of 
Pausanias, the victor at Plataeae, and from the defrauding of Lycurgus’ 
laws in the time when Sparta was at the height of her power. 


A society corresponding in a number of aspects with that of Sparta 
was found on Crete. It is, however, less austere and centralized than 
that of Sparta: the education by the community began not in the 
seventh but in the seventeenth year of life; even in the fourth century 
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B. C. the influence of gentile organization was considerable on Crete; 
the serfs might be manumitted not only, as the Spartan helots, by the 
state, but also by their master; unlike those of Sparta they might under 
certain conditions also be sold by him. The state did not impede the 
forming of a private fortune, nor did it forbid private persons the 
possession of gold and silver; in the beginning of the fifth century 
B. C. in several poleis of Crete they began to strike gold and silver 
coins. Even if one may speak of a totalitarian tendency in the Cretan 
poleis, it has, in every case, been much weaker than in Sparta. 

Also on the Lipari Islands there existed a community, which resem- 
bles that of Sparta. Landed property was owned collectively and the 
citizens lived in a situation of continuous military preparedness; the 
syssitia, too, were found there. The government, however, was more 
lenient than in Sparta and the natives seem not to have been oppressed 
there. It is highly probable, that we have here a continuated state of 
war, that was the result of the state of emergency caused by the raids 
of Carthagians and Etrurians, the hereditary enemies of the Western 
Greeks, Perhaps the inhabitants of Lipara detected also that priva- 
teering was a profitable business, to which their permanent mobilisation 
enabled them and without which it was unthinkable. This form of 
society, looking somewhat totalitarian, has disappeared gradually, 
probably after the disappearance of the conditions that had caused it. 


We saw already, that the old Greeks saw in the state more the 
citizens of which it consisted, than something abstract. In principle 
this is incompatible with a totalitarian conception of the state, because 
this sees and must see the state (or the people) as a power, trans- 
cending men as individuals. That is the reason why the Greeks did not 
consider the omnipotence of the state as the greatest danger for their 
freedom, but the person or group of persons, that possibly could obtain 
the power. Thus, many of them saw in Sparta, with her striving for 
a balance of power between ephors, kings, gerousia and apella, the 
example of a state with a mixed constitution, a state which is very 
far from despotism and monarchic rule, or a state in which only that 
which accomplishes freedom for states, is the duty of the citizens **). 
Admirers of Sparta, like Xenophon and, in a later period, Polybius, 
are accordingly not in the least supporters of the totalitarian conception 
of the state and their political ideas show no totalitarian tendency. 
Xenophon admired Sparta, the idealised Sparta, such as it was said 
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to have been formerly. But as an officer, he incurred the reproach, that 
he was a soldiers’ friend®) — the himself must have seen in it more 
of a compliment ~— and in his Cyropaedia and his Hiero he shows that 
it is his opinion, that the ruler has to care that his subjects obey him 
freely. He does not think of interfering in the private sphere and he 
shows no traces of a totalitarian ideology. This is also the case with 
Polybius: this admirer of the mixed constitution lived at Rome in a 
circle of men that had a rather great personal freedom and strove for 
free development of their individuality. 

But the matter is different as for another admirer of Sparta and its 
mixed constitution, viz. Plato. Popper was not the first to call his 
political doctrine totalitarian, And it seems that there is a reason for 
it, too. In Plato, the polis, that must approximate the ideal state as 
closely as possible, becomes more abstract. Strictly speaking it exists 
only in as much as it shares in the world of the ideas or forms; there- 
fore it cannot coincide entirely with the citizens who form it; it has 
also become an independent entity. Into this polis which transcends 
the human individuals, all human activity, according to Plato, has to 
be merged; the individual seems to be of importance only in and for 
the polis. To injure the state to which one belongs by acting on fields 
on which one is no expert, is injustice in his eyes™°). In the interest 
of the state even a lie, according to him, is admissible '); how great 
an importance he attributed to this, is clear from the fact, pointed out 
by D. Loenen**), that he explicitly mentions it in his short résumé 
of the Politeia in the Timaeus 1). In the ideal state of Plato’s Politeia, 
which book has been called ,,the despair alike of those who hate him 
and those who admire him’ 7°), even wives and children are owned 
by the community, and also the philosophers have to tear themselves 
away from their dearest and highest occupation, the contemplation of 
the ideas, in order to give themselves to the ruling of the state. “But 
perhaps”, says Sinclair?'), “the strongest objection to the political 
theory of the Republic lies in the notion of an absolute government by 
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a set of persons whose claim to superior wisdom and infallible know- 
ledge must never be questioned.” 

After Popper has stigmatized Plato as one of the great prophets 
of the totalitarian state, a storm of indignation broke out among 
those who know and adore Plato. Quite rightly they have pointed out, 
that in many respect Plato has been interpreted wrongly by Popper. 
Notwithstanding it is, in my opinion, undeniable that in Plato, the 
admirer of Sparta, are to be found totalitarian tendencies that may not 
be neglected. 

Nevertheless, in my opinion, Popper’s conception, that Plato’s poli- 
tical theory as such is totalitarian, is entirely false. The Politeia and 
the Laws are political designs that have never been realized and there- 
fore also have to be judged as political theories. The question, to what 
they might or must lead in practice is of no importance for the deter- 
mination of their character. Before all things one has to determine the 
intention of these political constructions and the spirit out of which 
they live. That is, in Plato, not a totalitarian ideology with the state 
as its supreme end, but the doctrine of the ideas. Behind his ideal polis 
one finds a higher reality and norm, his state has not itself as an aim 
and standard, it is the state of righteousness which partakes in the 
idea of righteousness; behind that idea lies the Idea of Good, on the 
other side of Being. The ideal state is governed by philosophers, who 
have contemplated the higher reality. In this state without injustice 
each person gets the place that is due to him. Plato has meant all this 
sincerely. His highest knowledge is no secret doctrine in the possession 
of political medicine-men, as Popper will make us believe. Then the 
whole philosophy of Plato’s maturity would have had no other aim 
than the totalitarian state, then all that Plato wrote after his earlier 
years about the person of Socrates, about the knowledge as reminis- 
cence, about the immortality of the soul and about the Eros, then all 
his teaching in the Academy would have had a secret political purpose, 
and that is, to put it mildly, unprovable. 

What applies to the Politeia, applies to the Laws in at least the 
same degree. In that book the law has supplanted the philosophical 
rulers, because the old Plato thought the ideal state unattainable and 
he wished to construct a state that was capable of realization. In 
several respects the totalitarian element is less strong, in the Nomoi, 
than in the Politeia. In the Nomoi also the leading personalities have 
private possessions and family life of their own. Though this polis, on 
the other hand, strongly resembles a police-state, though the education 
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of the children in it is absolutely uniform and regulated from the 
cradle on, behind that state, too, lies a higher reality that transcends 
it: the law is vod dravour,~), it dispenses the nous. As much as he 
thinks it possible, Plato constructs the state of the Laws in conformity 
with the world of the ideas; also above and behind this polis lies 
finally a higher reality and norm. 

Therefore Plato’s political theory, in spite of all that has been 
borrowed from Sparta (which, after all, Plato, did not admire uncriti- 
cally), in spite of the unmistakably existing totalitarian elements and 
tendencies, may certainly not be considered as totalitarian. His state 
lies in the shadow of a higher reality and will lead to the know- 
ledge of it. 

Also what is known about Plato’s behaviour, when he could and 
would concern himself with practical politics, points by no means in 
the direction of totalitarian ideas. The advice to the friends of Dio in 
his eighth letter nor what we know about his further advice and acti- 
vities in political matters and the behaviour of his direct disciples gives 
us occasion to see in Plato an adherent of the doctrine of the totali- 
tarian state. 


I think, that regarding the political theories of ancient Greece, in 
this connection the treatment of Plato is sufficient. That the ideas of 
Aristotle are less totalitarian than those of Plato, is already clear from 
his conception, that the state exists tod «ev Cay Evexer, °). Among the 
other relevant theories the political theory of the old Pythagoreans is 
too problematic for conclusions to be drawn from it; that of Plato’s 
precursors Phaleas and Hippodamus is only schematically known to us, 
so that about the spirit from which these political constructions origi- 
nated no definite statements can be made. It is true, E. Wolf speaks 
in regard of the design of Hippodamus of a ‘sozial-autoritare’ con- 
stitution *) and the design of Phaleas goes even further, because the 
latter wishes equality of landed property and education for all citizens 
and wishes to transform all artisans, working for the community, into 
public slaves, but of the spirit on which rest these designs nothing 
is revealed to us. Aristotle*°) rightly remarks, that Phaleas not only 
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should have spoken of one and the same education for all, but that 
he also should have said, what this education was. 

I conclude, that a totalitarian state has not existed in ancient Greece, 
no more than a totalitarian political theory. On the other hand there 
is a bias in that direction, in Sparta, and, to a lesser extent, on Crete 
and on the Lipari Islands. But such totalitarian tendencies have been 
the outcome of a state of emergency. In the political theories of 
ancient Greece a not unimportant totalitarian tendency is to be found, 
especially in Plato. But concerning him, too, one may not speak of a 
totalitarian political theory, because his ideal state partakes in and 
has to lead to the knowledge of a higher reality. 

I am of opinion, that one may draw the same conclusions regarding 
the Hellenistic world and Rome. In Ptolemaean Egypt a totalitarian 
tendency certainly existed, but we may not speak of a totalitarian 
state. In Rome, totalitarian tendencies are strongest under the domi- 
nate, more universal and consistent than in Sparta, but crowned with 
less success. But there too one may not speak of a totalitarian ideology, 
and there too the totalitarian tendencies result from a state of 
emergency. 


G. J. D. AALDERS H.W2an. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONGEPTION OF 4 
WORLDCOMMUNITY 


None of us will deny the deplorable fact that we are still living in 
a divided world, in spite of the fact that there is much talking about 
a united world'). The slogan: the world is one and peace is undivisible, 
appeals to us, though we realise that, up until now, we not have been 
succesful in making the world united and peaceful. 

There are several reasons for this situation. If we earnestly want to 
make this world of ours a better place to live in, not only for ourselves 
but also for others, than we have to try and find out what these reasons 
are. This sick world is still bleeding from a thousand wounds. We ail 
know that, and if we follow the proceedings of the Organisation of the 
United Nations with keen interest, we are confronted by the needs of 
the world one by one. 

We learn that millions of people live today still in the deepest misery. 
There has been a war going on in Korea for years, and though we may 
call it a minor or local war, it still was a war, and it has brought death 
and wretchedness to thousands of men and women. 

There are millions of displaced persons, not only in Europe but also 
in China and in the Middle East. The refugee problem is a world 
problem. It means human suffering on a large scale. Even in the 
Netherlands we have, apart from the European refugees, 14.000 dis- 
placed persons from East Indonesia. 

As long as we have not succeeded in solving the refugee problem, 
there is little hope for us to live in a quiet and peaceful world. 

There are millions of people too who live in the direst need. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Economic and Social Council to the General 
Assembly of the U.N. more than half the population of the world is 
still living at levels which deny them a reasonable freedom from 
preventable disease, a diet adequate to physical well-being, a dwelling 
that meets basic human needs, the education necessary for improvement 
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and development, and conditions of work that are technically efficient, 
economically rewarding and socially satisfactory. 

Still many others live in circumstances which make the words freedom 
and human dignity a mockery and a by-word. 

And for all of us there is the constant threat of a third world-war 
with all the terrible destruction and horrors which this means. 

No, we must confess that the purposes of the Atlantic Charter to 
create a world in which ‘‘all the men in all the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want” are still wishful thinking! 

Want and fear are reigning in large parts of the world. We have 
to face this fact and to assume our common responsibility for this 
situation. We can never be at ease as long as far more than half the 
population of the world is starving and suffering. 

To find new ways and means to cure the sick world we have first 
of all to look for the causes of its diseases. It is not enough to signal 
the symptoms. We must try and find out what is fundamentally wrong 
with the world in which we live, before we can have any hope to cure 
it. Some people have very simple solutions. They point out that this 
or that is the real cause of all our misfortunes and they have a general 
prescription ready for use. But by oversymplification we only arrive at 
the administration of a narcotic which will not cure the world, but 
send it to sleep for a while. 

As scientific workers we have to do painstaking research work in 
this field, trying to get a full picture of the syndrom and trying with 
might and main to find the real remedies. 


Here and now we will look at one side of the picture, which is in 
my opinion a very important one viz. the aspect of international law. 

First of all I want to premise that there can be no peace nor pros- 
perity for the whole of mankind without a worldorganisation based on 
justice. A new worldorder can never maintain peace and security, if 
it does not maintain justice as well. 

Such a worldorder is an imperative necessity. History teaches us 
that a disorderly international community without any system is a 
source of nameless misery. Especially the history of Europe proves this 
fact. The conception of the world in the 19th century was the result 
of the destructive theories about the state and the society of states in 
a former period. As long as large parts of the world were still isolated 
this did not so much affect the rest of mankind. The wars that resulted 
from this misconception could be restricted to local areas, and though 
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terrible enough in themselves, they did not drag away others parts 
of the earth in the disaster. 

Worldwar I has proved that this is no longer possible. The whole 
world is now involved when a conflict between two or more states 
breaks out. 

In many respects the old closed community of states or even of 
continents has been opened. There is a worldwide mutual dependency 
on each other in the economic and finantial sphere. There is even a 
large common culture which is rapidly spread all over the world by 
press, radio and film. Within less than half a century the worldpicture 
has changed radically. On the one hand the world forms anything but 
a unity, on the other hand no nation nor state can isolate itself any 
longer. 

However, we must realise that the development of the juridical 
structure of international life has not kept step with this growing 
international interdependence. This has created a very dangerous 
situation. The closer the contact between the different states and 
nations the more matter for conflicts arises. The national interests will 
sooner clash against each other and there is more than ever need of a 
legal worldstructure that settles disputes in a just and peaceful way. 
If the worldorganisation stays behind, politically and juridically, there 
is a very dangerous gap which must be filled up, the sooner the better. 

No society can exist in the long run if it is not able to build up and 
to keep up a legal community based on justice. The law is an indis- 
pensable element in every human society, national as well as inter- 
national. 


Now, our problem to-day is that internationally we still live in a 
rather primitive stage. Or, to speak more precisely, we live in a period 
of transition between a complete international anarchy and a growing 
international order. In a certain way it depends largely on what we 
think and what we do whether the world will fall back into a hopeless 
chaos or whether we will build up a new world, wherein the economic 
and finantial coherence of mankind will be sustained and completed by 
a necessary legal system. 

Let us look at this a little closer. If we go back to Antiquity we find 
that there certainly was a lively mutual intercourse and commerce be- 
tween the leading states, but there were only a few rudimentary 
elements of international law. Nearly every race had a strong feeling 
of superiority, of being a ‘‘chosen race’. Not only the Chinese and 
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the Israelities had this feeling, but also the Greeks and Romans. 

Every nation lived in a splendid isolation and considered other 
nations as barbarians, and even as potential enemies. 

Apart from the Stoics, who fostered already the idea of world- 
citizenship, the conception of a great community of nations which com- 
prised the whole world was foreign to them. The Stoic philosophy had, 
however, no influence on practical life. 

The conception of a worldcommunity is inherently connected with 
Christianity. According to the Christian doctrine God has created men 
after his own image and has made of one blood all nations of men. We 
are of one family, we belong to each other and we have to consider each 
other as brothers and sisters. The Fathers of the Church made this 
conception the foundationstone of their theory about human rela- 
tionship. . 

This was of great influence on their way of thinking in the question 
of war and peace. 

The first Christians were not at all sure that taking part in a war 
was permitted. The Holy Gospel preached charity and tolerance, and 
the Sermon on the Mount breathed a spirit of enduring patience. 
Waging war seemed not compatible with the preaching of Christ. On 
the other hand, the evildoer had to be punished and the good citizens 
had to be protected. Can anyone anywhere live in peace if this is 
not done? 

After the conversion of the Emporer Constantine (313) for the first 
time the Church adopted a positive attitude towards the question 
whether war was permissible or not. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, began 
to point out clearly that a war is only lawful when it has a just cause. 
First of all this is the case in the defence of the country against aggres- 
sion. But he goes further and declares that one ought not only to oppose 
wrong, but also assist others, against whom injustice is committed. His 
verdict is famous: “he who can prevent wrong against others, and 
does not do so, is as guilty of the wrong as the person who commits it.” 

Augustine is the first to develop certain leading principles in this 
respect, which are still of great importance. 

His doctrine has been accepted by the Church, but with a few ex- 
ceptions, has never been put into practice by princes or statesmen. 

Augustine condemns the waging of war except as a dire necessity. 
The state has by no means an unlimited right to wage war. War is 
only permitted when it has a just cause, and even then it is a great 
calamity and it may not be unchained before every means of peaceful 
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settlement of the dispute has been tried. According to Augustine only 
a war of defence and a war for the vindication of justice may be called 
a just war. 

The contention is not to bold that Augustine principally has laid 
down already the foundations for an international legal order by accep~ 
ting the following principles: 

a. The acknowledgment of the existence of a “‘societas humana”, 
a human society which comprises the whole of mankind. 

b. This human society is a legal community based on principles of 
law and justice (ius naturale and ius gentium). 

c. We all have a co-responsibility for the maintenance of law 
and order. 

The fathers rejected fundamentally the idea of a glorious imperialism 
founded on power-politics. In their eyes not only the individual but 
also the state was subject to the norms of the lex aeterna, the law 
of God, which has been revealed to us in the moral law of the Old 
and New Testament. During the Middle Ages this doctrine remains 
the leading principle. Thomas Aquinas follows in the same line. 


At the same time, however, there were several factors that checked 
the influence of this Christian principles. From the 4th century on the 
Christian Church leaned too heavy on the Roman Empire. The antique 
idea of the state as an absolute power penetrated also into the Church. 

The mediaeval ideal of a united Christendom, centralized in a 
universal Church and a single State, was for centuries the dominant 
motive for all theoretical speculations. Church and State were not two 
separate organisations, but rather two aspects of the same organisation. 
The Pope represented the spiritual and the Emperor the secular head, 
and though harmonious cooperation was seldom achieved, this close 
connection proved to be fatal to the original meaning of Christianity. 

Instead of the universal and worldwide conception of the human 
race as one large society, there came the closed community of a 
Christian Church which was all but identified with the Holy Roman 
Empire. The worst of it was that the idea of a real international 
community was lost. The legal community between nations was con- 
fined to the borders of the Respublica Christiana. 

It is the learned monk, Franciscus de Vitoria, who first broke the 
bonds of these mediaeval conceptions by going back to the original 
idea of the societas humana. He taught the theology from 1526 till his 
death in 1546 at the university of Salamanca. Vitoria maintained that 
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non-Christians too had legal rigths of which they might not be 
deprived. 

Vitora’s doctrine had a great influence on the development of inter- 
national law. Another Spaniard, Franciscus Suarez, also laid down 
some important principles for a new ius gentium. They both were, 
however, theologians, and it needed the intelligence of a trained 
lawyer, as was the Italian, Alberico Gentili (1552—1608), and the 
genius of a jurist-philosopher, as was the Hollander Hugo Grotius 
(1583—1645) to give the world a new law of nations. 

Once again it was proclaimed that there is only one law for all the 
nations of the world. This law was universal as well in validity as in 
application. Once more the starting-point was the conception of the 
societas humana to which the whole of mankind belongs. 

The appearance of Hugo Grotius’ book in 1625 ‘‘De iure belli ac 
pacis’’ announced a new system of international law. At the same time 
a new period in international relations began with the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648, where the Holy Roman Empire definitely fell to pieces. 


But again this new and broad conception was defeated in practice. 
Where as in Spain Vitoria threw aside the bondages of the Middle 
Ages by proclaiming a worldwide community, in Italy at the same 
time Machiavel’s famous book ‘‘I] Principe” was published. This book 
was the very denial of the new-born law of nations. It was the triumph 
and justification of power-politics. Vitoria looks upon the world as 
a ‘‘societas naturalis” which is ruled by the “‘ius inter gentes’’. Machia- 
vel only sees the national state that must come to power and honor. 
Instead of the international solidarity comes again national egoism. The 
“raison d'état” is the leading principle. The international community 
is again lost sight of. 

Vitoria had inserted the newly discovered states and nations in his 
international legal community, but the Christian princes of Europe 
more readily accepted the pagan doctrine of state-absolutism. The 
Christian doctrine of a world-community would have been fatal to 
their colonial imperialism! 

As a result the national state became more and more idolized. The 
English philosopher Hobbes (1588—1679) in his Leviathan (1651), as 
well as Spinoza (1632—1677) identified right and might. Everybody’s 
right goes as far as his power to vindicate it reaches. This is true for 
states as well as for the individual. Imperii salus summa lex est. 


In Germany Herder (1744—1803), Fichte (1762—1814), and Hegel 
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(1770—1831) were admirers of Spinoza as well as of Machiavel. 
Hegel's influence on theory and practice of international law has been 
predominant. 

Nazism has practised the consequences of this doctrine to the bitter 
end. As a result of the predominance of these theories Europe once 
more locked itself up in the last three centuries, Grotius’ law of nations 
was a universal law. After de Vattel (1714—1767) whose handbook 
appeared in 1758 international law is practically again confined to 
Europe. It is called European international law. The Christian world is 
again a closed community from which other states are excluded. Only 
in 1856 the first non Christian State, Turkey, is officially admitted to 
the European state-club. Another consequence of the false theories of 
the 18th and 19th century was, that to wage war independent of the 
justice of the cause and the motives of the aggressor is considered as 
an undeniable right of every sovereign state. Conquest confers a lawful 
right to the victor to hold what he has taken. What a distressing 
aberration from the original Christian doctrine! 

Even now we must be aware of the fact that the idolization of the 
state has by no means come to an end. It is at the botton of every 
totalitarian system. It is the great temptation of every young 
nationalism. 


Towards the end of the 19th century the first signs of a wider world- 
conception were perceptible. The first Hague Peace Conference was 
held in 1899, For the first time 26 states representing 3 continents were 
gathered round the table in order to promote peace. There were Moslim 
and Buddhist as well as Christian representatives. The practical results 
of this Peace Conference may not have been, overwhelming, its signi- 
ficance as the application of a new principle must not be under- 
estimated. The shutters of the European house were pushed open never 
to be shut again. The Christian world realised that only an open 
society in which each sovereign state has its place and task can safe- 
guard the world against self-destruction. 

But one swallow does not make a summer. The Hague Peace Confe- 
rences of 1899 and 1907 were followed by a world-war instead of a 
worldorganisation, 

And today we still live in the middle of the conflict between the 
old doctrine of state-individualism and absolutism, and the still older 
one of the community of states. The latter is well on its way to gain 
back the lost ground. It is our problem how to realise the old christian 
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ideals. We belong to different nations and different states. The way 
old Europe has gone has been the wrong one. Forsaking the old 
principles it has gone the path of power and imperialism. The result 
has been isolation from other parts of the world and division in its own 
bossom. Misery and bloodshed has been the outcome of it. 

But in the same old Europe the voice of those prophets has resoun- 
ded, who emphasized again and again the unity of mankind, the divine 
commandment of peace and justice to be maintained on earth, and the 
mutual responsibility for each others welfare. 

Which is the way the world will choose? For young states as well 
as for old ones the way of might and power, regardless of right and 
justice is still attractive. But this way leads in the end to destruction 
as may be learned from many examples in history. 

Only reluctantly the world recognizes the truth, already clearly poin- 
ted out by Augustine, that a war of aggression is always to be con- 
demned, that weapons may only be used for actual self-defence and 
for a common righteous cause. 

At the U.N. everybody pays a lot of lipservice to peace and justice, 
which does not mean that everybody is prepared to make any sacrifice 
for the sake justice. We must realize that justice if it has to have any 
meaning at all, must be applied not only to ourselves but also to 
others. 


Let us decidedly and unwaveringly go the path of a worldcommunity, 
whose interest as a whole must prevail over our national interests, 
if need be. Then we will be able to build up a united world in which 
there is freedom from fear and from want. 

You young people will probably soon be in a leading position in 
your own country. Remember that peace and justice are aims worth 
while to fight for and to make sacrifices for, 


GESINA H. J. VAN DER MOLEN 


F.U, Q. II 3 


SOME REMARKS ON FAITH HEALING 


The question of faith healing remains most topical, not only in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, but also in Europe. Last year’s visit of the 
German manufacturer Hermann Zaiss to our country caused much 
emotion. Several miraculous healings were reported, and for many 
patients the flame of hope lighted for a moment. 

Faith healing or divine healing, as it is often called, has in itself 
nothing to do with medicine. Medicine and divine healing appear to 
be two totally different ways of seeking recovery from disease. There 
are adherents of divine healing who consider that a Christian ought 
not consult a physician. Others won't go that length in this respect, 
but yet consider divine healing the better way. On the other hand, 
medicine is a little suspicious of all those miracles, and knows that 
many of these recoveries are not so remarkable as people think. In 
fact, many, perhaps most, physicians don't believe in miraculous healing 
at all, and they don’t feel any inclination to discuss this problem in a 
serious way. 

However, for Christian physicians the subject cannot be dropped 
so lightly. The Bible is full of miracles, and in the New Testament 
we are told of the healing miracles of Christ. Christ was walking the 
earth preaching and healing, and he told his disciples most emphatically 
to do the same. ‘And he sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and 
heal the sick” (Luke 9 : 2). “And when, he had called unto him his 
twelve disciples, he gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of disease.” 
“And ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils” (Matthew 
10: 1, 7~8). “And these signs shall follow them that believe: In my 
name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues, they 
shall take up serpents; and if they drink a deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover” 
(Mark 16 : 17—18). 
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The Healing Ministry. 

The apostles fulfilled these missions and performed signs and 
miracles. The apostle Peter, before raising Dorcas, kneeled and prayed. 
It is true that we are not told of St. Paul casting out evil spirits. On 
the contrary, he kept the thorn in the flesh, he left Trophimus at 
Miletum sick (2 Tim. 4 : 20), he advised Timothy to use a little wine 
for his stomach’s sake and his frequent infirmities; yet he knows that 
some believers have the gift of healing (1 Cor. 12 : 9). In fact, during 
the first centuries of her existence the Christian Church practised 
healing by faith and prayer. The number of recorded miraculous 
healings reduced during the second century, but according to Evelyn 
Frost the Church practised a healing ministry up to the time of the 
Council of Nicea, and often the question is asked whether the Church 
of our days still has a healing ministry. Many sects of various 
denominations are quite convinced it has, but in the large Protestant 
Churches this feeling is not alive, at least, it is not prevailing. Many 
theologians agree with Calvin, who thinks the gift of healing to be a 
special charisma, given to the Church in its first youth, when it was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides, and the gift of healing by laying 
on of hands a special gift of some people (1 Cor. 12). 

One of the most important texts which dominate the discussion on 
this problem is the admonition of James (5 : 14—16): “Is any sick 
among you? Let him call for the elders of the church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; 
and if he have committed sins they shall be forgiven him. Confess 
your faults to one another, and pray for one another, that ye may be 
healed, The effectual fervent prayer of a rigtheous man availeth much.” 

From this instruction the Roman Catholic Church derived the 
sacrament of the last ointment. Also the Greek Catholic Church 
administers the ointment to sick people. Most Protestant theologians 
consider this instruction to be intended only for the Church of those 
early days. Medicine was not very effective then, and the medical 
profession was not pursued by very conscientious men. In his book 
“The road to Bithynia’’ Frank Slaughter gives a fairly true picture of 
medicine in that period. Moreover, there was much superstition, and 
magic flourished. It is possible that James gives his exhortation with 
regard to the dangers of the lack of good medicine and the common 
use of magic procedures as Nolle supposes. Next. Koole has pointed 
out that James, who was one of the elders in the first Christian Church 
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at Jerusalem, addressed his epistle to the members who were dispersed 
throughout the country because of persecution. So, as a representative 
of the elders of this particular Church, he tells the members of this 
Church that they can always appeal to their own elders when they 
are ill. This does not, as a matter of course, imply that he is charging 
other Churches with the same obligation. 

However, the advocates of divine healing do not think this view 
is acceptable, but a mere theologic construction. They consider the 
advice of James to be meant for the Church of all times, and that 
Christ will give his power. Christ healed all sick people who faithfully 
came to him, he is the same yesterday now, and for ever; if this is 
true, he can and will heal sick people that have faith in him (E. Howard 
Cobb). And in the Gospel one cannot find any indication that Christ 
considered disease to be of value to spiritual life. He rebuked the 
fever. 

If this view on the healing ministry of the Church were correct in 
its strictest sense, medicine would be excluded, and a Christian 
university would be on the wrong scent in constituting a medical 
faculty; at least it should be better, if she did the utmost to revive faith 
instead of building expensive building and laboratories. But I think 
it hardly needs explanation that Christian physicians fulfill a divine 
duty studying and teaching medicine. 

But the Church has to consider whether she always pays enough 
attention to her many ill members. 


Sin and Disease. 

In all times man has felt that there is a relation between sin and 
disease. So many a man or woman who falls ill and sees no recovery 
coming asks himself whether the disease is a punishment for some 
previous sin, Apparently it was a common belief among the Jews of 
Jesus’ days that disease is punishment. But Christ firmly rejected this 
idea when healing the congenital blind man (John 9), and when 
discussing the disaster of the tower of Siloam. However, St. Paul,dealing 
with the sins in the Corinthian Church says, “For this cause many are 
weak and sickly among you and many sleep” (1 Cor. 11 : 30). The 
importance of this text is sometimes unduly emphasized. When in 
circles of faith healing a patient is not cured, it is often suggested that 
he has too little faith, or that he committed a sin which he has not yet 
confessed. A common human belief, found all over the world, is the 
existence of a relation between sin and disease. In our day this view 
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is not only found among believers, but also among unbelievers. 
Scientific medical systems, based on such a view, were constructed. In 
the nineteenth century the systems of Heinroth and of Ringseis in 
Germany were the best known. Heinroth considered mental disease to 
be caused by sin and unbelief. Ringseis saw a connection between 
nearly all diseases and moral faults. Needless to say that in this case 
the only thing one can do for patients is to say, you must confess and 
belief. But also needless to say, in so doing we would commit heavy 
injustice to a multitude of patients. 

The Bible teaches that disease entered this world by human sin. But 
this does not imply that in every case of disease a direct relation to 
previous sin exists. Christ firmly denied this. Why, then, would we 
do the contrary? 

Of course, there may be a close connection. If a man contracts a 
veneral disease in a brothel, he can feel that this disease is punishment. 
However, the other aspect, the way of infection, remains most important 
here, and a clever man may go to a prostitute, and avoid being 
infected. 

Yet there seems to be sometimes a more intricate connection. Many 
diseases are connected with the emotional life of the patient. The new 
psychosomatic medicine discovered many close relations. Emotional life 
of man is very important to health and disease. The discrepancy 
between our duty and our performance of it, between things man ought 
to do and those he really does, often is the cause of much somatic 
trouble. Man’s disorder may lead to disease. In such cases a close 
connection between sin and disease exists in the intimacy of one’s 
personality. This fact was perceived by Paul Tournier, widely known 
by his books and lectures, and so Tournier cured many patients by 
moving them to kneel before God's countenance, confess their sins and 
change their lives. Tournier sees that disease is not so much punish- 
ment, but a sanction for a man who leaves the paths of God. So the 
tension between man’s disorder and God’s plan may result in psycho- 
physical disease. 


Il The Medical aspect 


Among physicians faith healing does not draw very much attention. 
Perhaps most of them do not believe in such sort of healing at all. 
Every physician of some experience has seen cases in which unforeseen 
disease suddenly and almost inexplicably changed for the better. The 
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public is very credulous. Many tales of incredible healings by quacks 
are told, but upon expert investigation the real facts often do nof 
appear so strange. Cases of healing of cancer wherein the diagnosis 
is not proved by microscopial examination do not impress a physician. 
For he knows that many mistakes are made in this respect. Further- 
more, the physician rarely has the opportunity to observe closely a case 
of faith healing. This sort of healing is not practised in hospitals, but 
in circumstances where scientific observation is very difficult, if not 
impossible. The famous German surgeon, Erwin Liek, wrote his widely 
known book on “Das Wunder in der Heilkunde’, but one may ask 
whether this title is correct. The miracles happen extra muros medicinae. 
Anyway Liek visited many quacks and faithhealers, and he described 
several very remarkable and inexplicable cases of healing where 
medical science had failed. 

For Christian physicians the matter lays somewhat differently. Mans 
Roman Catholic physicians are much interested in miraculous healing, 
as there are said to occur in places like Lourdes. But also Protestant 
physicians cannot pass by faith healing with indifference. They believe 
in the power of prayer and faith, and recognize that God is almighty 
and can heal incurable diseases. 

Now I think, a Christian does not expect God to answer and to bless 
him in a supernatural way any time he prays. When asking a blessing 
before meals, he does not think that the natural laws of digestion will 
be altered; yet he prays. Praying and working go hand in hand 
together. During an epidemic of typhoid fever one feels praying alone 
will not work, but the infection should be fought in addition. Meeting 
with a case of alledged faith healing, on the one hand there will be 
belief in God's power, on the other hand a critical scientific attitude 
that asks exactly what happened, Many times he will feel himself 
unable to decide whether the recovery occurred in a natural or in a 
supernatural way. This may be clearer if we consider more closely 
a case of healing by prayer. 


I refer to a case published in Readers Digest, November 1951, which 
seems to have been closely followed up by many physicians. 

It concerns a young American, a pattern naval officer, who achieved 
his ambition obtaining his naval wings. Soon after this, in January 1945, 
when he was about 26 years old, he fell ill with severe pain in his right 
side. The Navy being his life and soul, he would not leave his ship for 
a hospital until after the end of the war. Then he appeared to have an 
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inoperable cancer of the right kidney, with a metastasis in the groin 
which was removed, and settled the diagnosis. He had only two weeks 
to live, his doctor said. Radiation was mentioned, but the same day 
the doctor asked him, would he have legal help for drawing up a will. 
He refused to do so. Then he was taken to a class room as a 
demonstration case, and he heard the lecturer pronounce the same ver- 
dict. He did not lose hope, and prayed intensely. He called for the 
doctor, and insisted on having X-ray treatment at once. He got a 
thourough X-ray treatment which was an ordeal, and he prayed 
fervently and continually. The tumour disappeared in three months, but 
in another month a tumour in the neck was found, which also yielded 
to X-ray treatment. Prayer was his strength all through. On his 
recovery he felt fine, and asked to be returned to active duty. The 
medical Boards, who consulted their statistical chards which gave him 
an estimated life expectancy of six months, advised to enjoy his last 
days with his family. He pleaded, why should he been given retirement 
money, while he craved for naval service, and why should the Navy 
deprive itself from a competent officer? After many appeals he was 
sent to a hospital for another check-up. It appeared that he had a 
tumour in the kidney again. This was also radiated, and it did 
disappear, but meanwhile the Board had taken a final decision which 
compelled him to retire. Yet, he did not lose heart. He took up teaching 
at a private school, then teaching seamanship at the Academy. He felt 
fine, and for the next few years he wrote to the Board, asking to be 
returned to active duty, on each anniversary of his retirement. The 
Board were sorry, but legal regulations prevented them from recalling 
him; a special Act would be required. Then he began an action for 
introduction of such a Bill. His perseverance was rewarded when, in 
1950, the President signed the Act. He assigned again, and he has 
felt himself the happiest man in the world since. During an interview 
he told how he had built up his morale by prayer, and in his fellow 
patients to do the same. ‘‘Believe in yourself, and in the Lord; that is 
the cure, if you want to call it that.” “There was that morning when 
the doctor suggested I send for a lawyer to settle my affairs. If I had 
sent for a lawyer, I am sure that I would be dead today.”’ 
Considering such a case, we feel that prayer did have influence. 
But did healing occur in a natural or a supernatural way? Such a 
course of real cancer of the kidney is extremely rare, but not quite 
unknown in medical literature. Was it, or was it not a miracle? 
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Natural or Supernatural? 

In the modern rationalistic way of thinking the dilemma, natural or 
supernatural can hardly be avoided. It was the main theme of the 
discussion on miracles. Some thirty years ago Professor Grosheide 
reported that the discussion on miracles had come to a deadlock, there 
being two sharply defined opposite views which seem to be irrecon- 
cilable. These opposite standpoints can be characterized by the terms 
naturalistic and supernaturalistic. This distinction can also be applied 
to the question of faith healing. 

From the naturalistic standpoint one is convinced that all miracles 
could be explained in a natural way, if only all was known what really 
happened in the organism; miracle is merely a fiction, some strange, 
still unexplained event. 

The supernaturalistic view implies that in a case of a miracle the 
real event cannot be explained in a natural way. A miracle is thought 
to be some event that is inexplicable. One may only term an event a 
miracle, if no natural explanation whatever is possible. At the beginning 
of this century naturalistic determinism burdened the mind of Christian 
physicians. Nature’s causality seemed a firmly closed system that left 
no room for interference from outside. In those days there were even 
Christian physicians who would not believe any healing to be a miracle 
but for two conditions being fulfilled; the first being that no natural 
explanation could be offered, the second that the point of deviation 
from natural laws could be exactly indicated. In this way miracle 
has become a scientific concept, and science could only arrive at a 
miracle per exclusionem. 

This conception is inspired by a deterministic view on natural 
phenomena that would be dominated by the iron laws of causality. It 
resembles closely the view of Roman Catholics on miracles. Roman 
Catholic thinking is guided by the nature — supernatural division. 
Nature and supernatural are strictly separated and different. Here 
also miracles are supernatural events. A distinction is made between 
“supra naturam’’ (raising of dead people), “contra naturam” (the 
men in the burning fiery furnace), and ‘‘prater naturam” (miraculous 
healings). But all those variant miracles are supernatural in origin 
and essence. We see this clearly in the policy Rome follows in accepting 
a miracle. It is known that in spectacular cases of what seems to be 
a miracle Rome has the case examined by ecclesiastical committees, 
assisted by experts. This happens also in places like Lourdes where 
miracles are said to occur. The New Testament criteria of the 
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miraculous cures, that they are instantaneous, total and permanent, 
are maintained. At Lourdes is a “Bureau des Constations médicales”’, 
and in case of a spectacular cure the following questions should be 
answered by all doctors present: 

1. Did the disease really exist? 

2. Is there a total cure or only apparent amelioration? 

3. Are there any grounds to suspend the decision? 

4. Can the cure be explained in natural way — is it humanly 
possible? 

In doubtful cases the patient will be examined again after a year. 

If the Bureau ascertains a total cure of an organic disease which is 
thought to be humanly of naturally impossible, an ecclesiastical 
procedure follows before the miracle is accepted as such by the 
Church. 

The records are open to inspection by any doctor who wants to 
visit this Bureau. 

Acting on these lines, many spectacular healings are not acknow- 
ledged as miracles. Still, time and again miracles are accepted, though 
years may pass without any. Anyway, recoveries from and improvement 
of serious diseases, surprising even to medical people, do occur. 

But here the point is what we mean by a miracle. In this conception 
too, a miracle is a well defined concept which has to be strictly 
maintained. It is also acknowledged per exclusionem. This very con- 
ception is really adopted by many Protestants, and therefore they 
don’t see miracles. Miracula non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessi- 
tatem — miracles should not be accepted without necessity. The 
miracles of the Bible were supernatural events, as were the cures by 
Christ, but in the course of modern life a real miracle hardly ever 
happens. 

However, the question is whether this view is quite right. One cannot 
deny that it seems to be somewhat deistic; nature is taken to be 
independent, self-governed, and God interfering from above only at 
certain moments. Diemer considered such a deistic view certainly not 
to be Biblical. Nature is not independent according to the Bible. God 
is sustaining it continuously with his creatio continua. God is in nature 
and He works continuously in it. So the Bible shows natural processes 
to be acts of God. Accordingly we are not to look for sharp distinctions 
between immediate acts of God, as a miracle is supposed to be, and 
mediate things. God does everything, and normal natural processes 
are described as immediate works of God in the Bible. In the Bible 
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one cannot find a sharp division between nature and supernatural. 
“Therefore from Scriptural standpoint it is not allowed to distinguish 
between immediate works of God by signs and miracles and mediate 
by so-called normal course of nature.” ‘‘The so-called ‘powers of 
nature’ cannot be thought apart from God, self-contained and self- 
controlled. We should see them again as depending on Him from 
Whom they emanate.” With approval Diemer quotes G. J. Sizoo 
where the latter says, “even that which appears to us to be the normal 
course of nature is exactly mentioned as immediate work of God in 
the Bible.”’ 

Indeed, much would be gained, if we cast off the pressing burden of 
the constraining dilemma of natural or supernatural. Christians, on 
their part, have meant to find room for miracles by a changed concept 
of the laws of nature. According to modern physics the principle of 
causality does not rule the intra~atomic processes, which accordingly 
are free and impredictable, but many feel it is fairly artificial and 
distorted to consider miracles possible for this reason. Rejecting the 
mentioned dilemma on Biblical grounds is justified. 

In the Bible the point is not so much the mechanism of the miraculous 
occurrence, but rather its significance; it is a sign that should be met 
in an attitude of faith. Miracle is no scientific concept. One cannot 
approach and describe it from scientific standpoint. This means in 
cases of healing by prayer that the question of whether there may be 
an natural explanation has no primary importance. So the medical man 
won't be shy any more to discuss these things, and different facts 
can be better accounted for. 

First of all one won't be confused so easily, if wonderful healings 
are reported from sectarian movements within Christianity, and even 
from other religions. Secondly we need not be depressed so much 
now by the fact that the progress of science reduces continually the 
sphere of phenomena to which we attribute supernatural origin. This 
fact cannot be denied. Man tends to think that fully unknown and 
inexplicable things are of supernatural origin, attributing them to good 
or evil spirits. In olden days a meteor came straight down from 
Heaven. Epilepsy was a morbus sacer for long ages. Two centuries 
ago hypnosis, as introduced by Mesmer, was of demonic origin. And 
even now, primitive tribes who suddenly come in contact with the 
miracles of modern culture, such as aviation, telephone, television and 
radar, ascribe them to supernatural influences. 

For the rest, even we are still confronted by a world of phenomena 
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and possibilities that we hardly know, and cannot explain. We cannot 
deny all data of parapsychology. There are also strange phenomena 
connected with the body, for instance, such as analgesia in Eastern 
fakirs, the possibility to go into hibernation in Yogis. 

In the sphere of disease and cure there is also still a world of 
phenomena which objective science tends to contradict for so long as 
it cannot explain them, or before they are made accessible to critical 
research. This latter is often very difficult, because these cures take 
place in an atmosphere and environment where science cannot apply 
its research methods. However, it is not fair to deny them altogether 
for this reason. 

Such holds good even more as medical science itself has learned 
to know and describe cures, miraculous and inconceivable to a previous 
generation. By now, it is generally known that some person, bedridden 
for years with paralysis which is now called hysteric, may regain the 
use of his legs by hypnosis or by being subjected to some shocking 
event. It may be mentioned that hysteric blindness and deafness also 
are met with. 

Next, modern medical science has developed in psychosomatic 
direction, and understands better how tremendously the mind in- 
fluences the body. This revealed unexpected possibilities for curing 
organic disorders by psychotherapy. The lesson of psychoanalysis, i.e. 
bringing to consciousness unconscious complexes can cause emotional 
and physical (hysteric) phenomena to disappear, can often be applied 
to a larger range of psychosomena disorders. Becoming aware of and 
getting insight into hidden, mysterious connections between physical 
complaints and phenomena, and mental experiences may sometimes 
cure disorders which were treated in vain by several methods. It is 
known that hope and expectation are very important. Splendid successes 
were initially reported of new drugs, causing great expectations which 
have been disappointed afterwards. 

Recent discoveries have given some insight into the above mentioned 
possibilities of sudden improvement by emotions, which were tending 
to be denied before. E.g. it happened that a noted, broadminded and 
very able English physician flew into a fury when a Roman Catholic 
colleague of his told him of a sudden and very remarkable improvement 
in the condition of a sufferer from chronic rheumatism visiting Lourdes. 
Now for some years we have learned a certain hormon (adrenocor- 
ticotrope hormon, A.C.T.H.) the pituitary gland, still considered 
to be a rudimentary organ 50 years ago, and now appearing 
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to be one of the most important endocrine glands. This hormon gives 
an instant spectacular (though unfortunately not lasting) relief from 
some kinds of rheumatism; in one day the motility of the affected limbs 
may be regained. The pituitary gland has in turn an intimate functional 
connection with a part of the brain which is closely bound up with 
emotional life. It is surely not too bold an assumption that the pituitary 
gland as well as several other endocrine glands can suddenly change 
their function by mental influence like violent emotions, e.g. excreting 
large amounts of A.C.T.H. at the time. 

Sometimes this hormon has even such surprisingly remedial effect on 
several other diseases as doctors could not have imagined before. 
A Dutch professor called it his most striking medical experience when 
observing, within a single day, a total change in a sufferer from a 
very severe inflammation of both eyes with hideously swollen eyelids. 
It was a miraculous healing that would have been a merit to Lourdes, 
a secular analogue of religious healing, as it were. So the progress of 
science enables us to face phenomena that were counted incredible 
by many before. 

For modern medical science has not only proven that a large number 
of somatic processes, such as hematemesis, attacks of cholelithiasis, 
cardiac thrombosis, are subject to provocation by acute emotions, but 
it has also understood that some somatic processes may be improved 
or cured in the same way. It is remarkable how blind a generation of 
medical people, fostered by organ pathology, was to these things. In 
a discussion on these possibilities a dermatologist stated that he had 
never seen any sign of mental influence in his own field. A very 
critical doctor, who had been accompanied through life by a stubborn 
skin disease like psoriasis, that resisted any treatment even in this 
case, replied to this remark that, to his very surprise, he had seen 
his ailment disappear within a few days when jailed by the Germans. 
Of course, one could ascribe this to dieting, but the violent emotion 
will be the better explanation. 

It is higly remarkable, really, that such superficial things as warts 
said to be caused by a virus, can be cured by suggestion. What, of our 
human existence, would be more peripheral than the hardening surface 
of our skin? That a spiritual revulsion can also work almost miracles 
need not surprise us. In Christian Science circles remarkable improve- 
ments are seen, though their premise, that disease is not real, is wrong. 
I saw a young man, suffering from tuberculosis of both lungs, who 
gave the specialist of the out patient department a surprise at the follow 
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up visit, having much improved after four months during which he had 
been treated by Christian Scientists instead of having medical 
treatment. 

If things, such as the cure of warts, happen in a secular sphere, how 
much more they can be expected, if the powerful force of religious 
emotions are in play. So, swift, unforeseen and normally improbable 
cures are possible, if man is violently moved in his innermost self. 

In some cases the nature of emotion and disease respectively may 
be quite unconnected, having nothing to do with each other, like the 
arrest of the doctor and his psoriasis, and like a traumatic neurosis 
and another trauma. This could be termed a non-specific element. Next 
a profound religious emotion, particularly attended with genuine belief 
in healing, may give a wondrous recovery. Acts 19 : 11—12 reads, 
“God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: so that from 
his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.” 
Willingness to have application of Paul’s underwear presupposes a 
kind of faith; or do we rather think a kind of superstition? We are 
no longer attached to alleged miracles, worked by touching relics, to 
which no lesser person than Pascal still attached apologetic value, his 
cousin having been cured from a lacrimal fistula in this way. At any 
rate, it strongly demonstrates the same thing as Charcot pronounced 
for secular healing art, ‘‘c’est la foi qui guérit.” 

The Gospels also spoke of unbelief as hindrance to Jesus power, in 
Nazareth he could do no mighty work because of their unbelief (Mark 
6: 5—6). This indicates the import of the sufferer’s inner attitude, at 
least, in most cases of healing by prayer. (Of course, this is not so 
in the rasing of dead, and need not be so in striking healings where 
a circle of people unite in prayer for a sick friend.) 

In most cases the spiritual and emotional state may not be decisive, 
but is certainly not equal. The point of action in healing must be 
found, if it were, in the centre of personality. There is still a world 
of forces and possibilities in nature, but also in man. The interdepen- 
dence of the somatic, emotional and spiritual side of his existence 
shows clearer now than it ever did since Cartesius’ division of body 
and mind fully obscured our view on man as a whole. 

Latent forces lie in man, that may be put in motion by certain 
circumstances. They are like fermentative processes. The origin of the 
working agents has to be sought in faith and profound emotion. 

I think that in cases of healing by prayer God gives recovery, as 
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a rule, by arousing these energies. For not all somatic disorders will 
be cured by prayer. Only one, not very well verified, case of bone 
fracture having suddenly healed, has been reported (case de Rudder, 
1875). An amputated limb such as a leg, an arm, a hand or a foot 
does not return, The impression is, Diemer was right indeed in stating 
that we should not imagine a direct deistic interference of God in the 
chemo-physical order of things, but God stirring man’s innermost 
being. 

Sometimes this has been termed diapsychic nature of healing by 
prayer. In the fellowship of God it is like powers from above flowing 
to man, invading his soul, and curing him. This opinion infers that 
psychology is not the end of matter. Perhaps Alexis Carrel is going 
too much this way in his essay ‘‘La priére’. Analysing how prayer 
works — to which he attaches high value — he remains perhaps too 
much a psychological level. He is dealing more with praying men than 
with God who listens. This is sound in a way, because we know more 
of men. The effect of prayer can be approached psychological, but 
true prayer is communion and fellowship between God and man in 
which God’s speaking and acting is hidden. But we could say that 
the healing power of such prayer seizes man in the centre of his being, 
radiating from there towards his body and mind. 

Only the cure of sufferers who are praying for themselves to be 
cured is dealt with here, not the working of prayer for others. 

Intercession is directed towards God for the cure of a certain sick 
person. Sometimes relations or friends unite regularly in prayer. 
Spectacular cures or improvements can sometimes be seen after inter- 
cession. It is difficult to have a medical opinion on this. 

Weatherhead thinks of a psychological contact with the sufferer 
which would set free spiritual energy. He is convinced that “prayer 
has also its laws and conditions”. The quality and intensity, the purity 
and fervency of prayer influence the answer according to the Bible. 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.” 
Though a broken leg or a splintered skull don’t heal at once, though 
an amputated arm or breast does not regrow, prayer can call forth or 
set immense spiritual energies. 


Medical Science and Healing by Prayer. 

Faith healing circles often forsake medical help. This is connected 
with a biased depreciation of medical science, which has several causes. 
To begin with, many general practitioners and specialists have a self- 
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assertive and self-complacent attitude. They pride themselves on human 
knowledge and ability, not heeding its limits that, nevertheless, are 
inexorable and by which they are daily checked. The Christian sets 
his faith and God’s omnipotence against this human arrogance. 

Next, the increasing technicality of medical science makes some 
people prefer to seek help elsewhere. Medical science has greatly 
depersonalized; the personal relation between doctor and patient has 
suffered. 

But after all, there is no reason for underrating ‘medical science. 
It is one of the gifts of God, the development of which does not 
lie outside his design. Even the doctor’s cures are God’s cures, for 
which we should offer prayer and thanksgiving. Rightly many 
Christians go to the best doctors for help, but don 't even they accept 
the present possibilities of medical and surgical help as a matter of 
course too often? In the mission fields medicine is better appreciated in 
this respect. There it helps to fight belief in demonic causes of disease, 
and to set free the way to Christian faith. 

The following story is an instance hereof. 

In New Guinea a young woman was wounded by an arrow in the 
breast, which was cut open very deep by her brothers, who also made 
an incision in the armpit. This latter was meant to be an outlet for 
the disease causing spirit, and was carefully placed. The ribs were 
exposed, and not yet satisfied by this, they extended the incission 
through the intercostal muscles into the pleural cavity. Periodically 
some tissue was scraped from the wound. This tissue together with the 
discharged blood served for further exorcism. Soon the ribs looked 
like a dog had gnawed at them, and much matter was discharged from 
the pleural cavity. Every day it was emptied, out, the discharge amoun- 
ted to half a liter. However, the gash was too large for spontaneous 
healing, I thought, so I decided to suture it. The relatives did not 
agree at all, they had very carefully incised for letting out the ghost, 
and not in vain so, in view of the flow of matter...” 

As medical science is a gift of God, and Christ commits concur- 
rently preaching of the Kingdom of Heaven and healing of the sick 
(Matthew 10 : 1 & 7—8), missions are making perfect evangelical 
use of medical science, making it subservient to their message. 

And in opposition to some adherents of healing by prayer, we should 
maintain that patients should do both using medical means and praying. 
Even during medical treatment the worth of prayer is often great. 
Any reasonable practitioner will, like Carrel, be glad, if the patient 
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prays, not only for spiritual blessing, but also for cure. As a matter of 
fact, it is no superfluous prayer to ask that alle possible means which 
could improve or relieve suffering might be applied. Any honest doctor 
will agree. How fallible is his opinion, how often he is possessed by 
a wrong conception of the case, preventing him from seeing some life- 
saving possibility! 

But many Christians won't think it justified to ask for a miracle. 
They will pray for their cure conditionally on God's will, ,,.not my will, 
but thine be done’”’. If it is sure that if a disease is incurable, at a certain 
moment the visiting minister may think time has come for telling the 
sufferer he should pray no longer for cure, but for concordance with 
the heavenly Father. 


Some dangers of faith healing and its furtherance. 

Several dangers in connection with divine healing should be 
mentioned. 

To begin with, there is the medical danger, which may be no trifle 
indeed. I think of an 61 years old man who was taken; to hospital 
with a serious anaemia in December 1952. It appeared he had been 
suffering from pernicious anaemia for nine years. He was successfully 
treated with regular liver injections. As he would rid himself of these, 
he linked up with a circle of prayer healers at Amsterdam, which 
originated from America. 

He saw a Brother who read part of James 5 to him, prayed with 
him, anointed his forehead, and pronounced him cured. The patient 
should take no more liver injections. Consequently, for the next months 
he got paler and paler, and at last an emergency admission to hospital 
because of serious illness ensued. Indeed, if this man had continued 
under the care of these faith healers, he would have died for lack of 
medical help. 

This is only one instance out of many in which omission of calling 
in medical help can be dangerous or fatal. 

Next there is religious danger. The sick who fail to be cured by 
prayer are sometimes reproached for having too little faith or for not 
having confessed all their sins, or they are even told that the 
devil has still free play in them. Furthermore, there is a danger 
for an unfavourable reaction on religious life, if the fervently 
supplicated cure fails. Once a child was dying in an Amsterdam 
hospital, and the sister in charge called the parents not to go home 
that night. The parents said, “Sister, we have prayed fervently, and 
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we believe in the recovery of our child. It would be unbelief staying 
here. The child won't die this night.” The child died during that 
night. “Then we have not had enough faith,” the grieved parents said. 
We feel sick at heart thinking of the lonely dying child, and the 
parents praying at home, and the frustration of hopes and faith that 
was almost a certainty. But nevertheless, we cannot withhold the 
question of whether a praying man has a right to such conviction. Do 
the words of the hymn ‘Faith can never expect too much” hold good 
in a literal sense in respect to the cure of all diseases and infirmities? 
Many whose prayers for healing were not answered felt discouraged, 
disillusioned, and weakened in their faith. Disappointed they came back 
from Méttlingen or from a meeting officiated by Zaiss, at a loss again, 
and returned to their doctor disheartened. 

Lastly there is a danger for those outside. Canvassing socalled prayer 
healings that are not remarkable on closer examination, which perhaps 
are no healings at all, does not attract non-Christians, but will rather 
rouse aversion. It may breed or maintain a critical or ironic attitude 
towards Christianity, for clearly a wish for sensation comes in. Lourdes 
has seen even malingerers who pretended disease to glory in miracu- 
lous cure. Why did Christ sometimes order emphatically to people 
he had cured to tell nobody? Won't the proof of a true revival be in 
that living faith in the risen Saviour rather than in emphasis on the 
healing of the body? 

This faith should be the life of a Christian even in disease of himself 
or his dear ones, Therefore anyone should observe some vigilance when 
judging results of divine healing. Indeed many sincere and zealous 
Christians are found among its adherents. Bjérnson depicts the attitude 
of Church people and theologians towards a faith healer in his play 
“Superhuman power’. Someone tells the ministers, “No matter what 
our opinion ought to have been, we should not have met him with such 
official doubt as I unfortunately adopted. His love and faith should 
have humiliated me.” Should not all of us derive this lesson from con- 
fronting prayer healing? Lord, increase our faith! 


G. A. LINDEBOOM. 
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NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCEMENT RE SUMMER COURSE 1954 


The Board of the Summer Course of the Free University at Am- 
sterdam, Keizersgracht 162 announces the following programme of 
the Fourth Summer Course which will be arranged at Amsterdam 
from 1 to 11 September 1954 under the motto: 

“The Gospel and our Responsibility To-day”. 


PROGRAMME 
Wednesday Ist Sept.: 
Opening of the course and reception of the participants. 
Thursday 2nd Sept.: 
Our responsibility with regard to the non-Christian World in 
the Far East by Prof. Dr J. H. Bavinck. 
Friday 3rd Sept.: 
The responsibility of the scientist by Prof. Dr G. J. Sizoo. 
Saturday 4th Sept.: 
Responsibility in industrial enterprise by Prof. Dr P. Borst. 
Monday 6th Sept.: 
Man's responsibility as seen in modern literature by Rev. S. J. 
Popma. 
Tuesday 7th Sept.: 
Human imperfection and personal guilt by Dr H. R. Wijn- 
gaarden. 
Wednesday 8th Sept.: 
Excursion. 
Thursday 9th Sept.: 
The individual responsibility of various social structures by 


Prof. Dr R. van Dijk. 


Friday 10th Sept.: 
Responsibility in politics by Prof. Dr J. J. de Jong. 


Purpose of the course: 
In accordance with the purpose of the University the Course 
is designed to study the sense of the Gospel for the solving 
of modern problems, especially in the sphere of science. 
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Further informations: 


1. The lectures are given in the English, French or German 
language, with a simultaneous translation, if necessary. 

In each of these languages a complete text is available. 

The lectures will be followed by a free discussion. 


2. In the afternoon visits to museums, ports and canals. 
The foreign students are one evening invited by a society of 
students for musical entertainment. 
On free days, excursions to Hilversum (Studio of the Nether- 
lands Christian Broadcasting Corporation), Utrecht (reception 
by the Board of the Christian National Trade-Union) and other 
places of interest. 


3. The fee is 50 Dutch guilders, which will include meals and 
lodging. 

In exceptional cases the Board of the Summer Course can grant 
reduction to students, who simultaneously with their form of 
application will have presented a motivated request. 

As far as possible the participants will be accomodated with 
private families. 

An amount of about 30 Dutch guilders will be sufficient for 
minor expenses and excursions. 


4. Admission to the course: Please ask for a form of appli- 
cation as soon as possible, at any rate before 1 June 1954 to 
“The Secretary Summer Course’, Free University, Keizers- 
gracht 162, Amsterdam. 

On the basis of the application-forms received the Board of 
the Summer Course will decide about the admission. 


A participant of the Third Summer Course, Mr Donald Gillies, 
M. A., of Scotland, wrote the following article in The Monthly Record 
of the Free Church of Scotland, January 1954: 


The Third Summer Course for foreign students at the Free (Reformed) 
University, Amsterdam, opened on Tuesday, Ist September. At 8 p.m. that 
evening Professor Sizoo, President of the Senate, in welcoming the parti- 
cipants, sketched briefly the history of the university from the time of its 
founding by Dr Abraham Kuyper in 1880. It was refreshing to hear it 
emphasised that the university had as its highest aim the glory of God, and 
gratifying to learn it was steadily gaining in strength to carry on its work 
towards that worthiest of ends. The university now has an annual enrol- 
ment of between sixteen and seventeen hundred students and over seventy 
professors and lecturers in its six departments. 

The first lecture of the course proper was delivered on Wednesday, 2nd 
September, by Professor D. Nauta. The subject — ‘Place and Condition 
of Present-day Calvinism in the Netherlands’ — formed a fitting intro- 
duction to all that was to follow and enabled even those who were strangers 
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to the Netherlands to understand in some measure how important a part 
Calvinism had played in the political and religious life of the nation. 

“The Modern Desertion of Culture,” by Professor S. U. Zuidema, dealt 
mainly with the concept of technical culture in Heidegger's Philosophy, 
and the conclusions to which such a philosophy inevitably leads, especially 
with regard to the place it gives to man, in contrast to the part that man is 
designed to play according to the Word of God. 

On Friday evening, 4th September, Professor Mrs G. H. J. van der 
Molen as her subject, “Moral and Legal Liability in Military Service,” and 
in her searching and comprehensive address brought home to her audience 
very forcibly the heavy responsibility that rests upon Christians to educate 
society in the ways of peace, by pointing them to the Way of Life. 

“The Conflict between Theology and Science” was the subject on which 
Professor R. Hooykaas lectured on Saturday. Professor Hooykaas main- 
tained that an impartial historical research would to a large extent belie the 
assertions of A. C. White, who in The History of Warfare Between 
Science and Theology (published half a century ago) alleged that orthodox 
theology had always obstructed the development of natural science. Pro- 
fessor Hooykaas laid stress on the need of modesty among both scientists 
and theologians so that instead of possible hostility there would be an 
atmosphere conducive to friendly discussion. 

Professor G. C. Berkouwer, who spoke on “Symptoms of Crisis in Theo- 
logical Thought To-day”, gave a good deal of attention to the positions 
of Kirkegaard, Barth and Emil Brunner, and their position relative to 
Reformed Theology. One felt a regret that the address was not reaching 
a much wider audience. 

The concepts of freedom and duty were ably expounded by Professor 
A. M. Donner in his paper on ‘‘Recent Theories of the State,” delivered 
on Tuesday. Emphasis was laid on the importance of the contribution that 
the Christian could, and ought to, make towards achieving in the modern 
State the freedom that is consistent with obedience to the Law of God. 

On Thursday, 10th September, the place of Professor R. van Dijk, who 
was iil, was taken by Professor Grosheide (senior), who spoke on “Aspects 
of the Work of Bible Translation,” an interesting address on a subject of 
which Professor Grosheide had first-hand experience, having been one 
of the Committee who translated the Scriptures into the version now in 
general use among Dutch Protestants. 

All the lectures were followed by discussions, and these were very lively 
at times. Thus a splendid opportunity was presented of becoming acquainted 
with the outlook of a fair cross-section of European students. The great 
majority of the students were Germans, and it somehow seemed strangely 
unreal to think that some of them had been in Holland such a short time 
ago on less peaceful missions! 

An excursion to Haarlem, IJmuiden and the surrounding districts, by bus, 
was one of the pleasantest experiences of the trip. Haarlem has a long and 
interesting history, and the hospitality shown to the visitors was splendid. 
Hilversum and Utrecht were also visited. The Christian Broadcasting Station 
in Hilversum and the magnificent modern Town Hall are two buildings of 
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which Hilversum is justly proud. The reception by the Christian National 
Trade Union in Utrecht leaves with us not only a pleasant memory of 
gracious hospitality, but a very favourable impression of the manner in 
which those Trade Unionists are carrying their Calvinistic principles into 
the social and economic spheres and with such marked success. 

The general impressions that one gets of Holland are favourable. There 
is an air of contentment and prosperity that makes one feel that they have 
to a very great extent recovered from the effects of the war. In the religious 
sphere they are faced with more or less the same problems as we have at 
home, but the Reformed Church there tends more to apply Calvinistic 
principles and philosophy to all departments of life. 


INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On Friday, the 9th of November 1951, Dr J. Langman took up his 
post as a lecturer in the Faculty of Medicine with an oration upon 
‘Purpose and methods of anatomical study’*). 

Here follows a summary: 


As early as in the seventeenth century anatomy in the Netherlands was 
a greatly developed science. Rembrandt van Rhijn’s masterpiece “The 
Anatomy Lesson’, a work that is still one of the noblest products of the 
seventeenth century Dutch school of painting, gives evidence of this 
development. Famous names such as Nicolaas Tulp, Ruysch, Jan Swammer- 
dam and Van Leeuwenhoek all find their origin in that period. 

Every part of the human body was described precisely and in the finest 
detail in those days. The data obtained by anatomy were collected, arranged 
and catalogued. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a solid base was 
thus laid for the descriptive anatomy of to-day. In spite of the most splendid 
description, however, the whole remained dull. This is by no means a 
negation of the great and valuable work of our forbears, but the anatomist 
of to-day cannot and must not be satisfied with this. He must always be 
intent on understanding the shape and structure of the living body in its 
origin and in all its aspects. He must be intent on considering the structure 
of the organism in the most significant manner. If our aim is to consider 
in its full significance to what purpose the parts are placed in the whole, 
other methods than the descriptive one must be followed. It is necessary 
to acquire a close knowledge and understanding of the shape and structure 
of the organism, e.g., by means of experiment. Then every new finding will 
fill us with greater admiration for the greatness of God's creattion. 

One of the first questions that force themselves on the anatomist when 
studying the shape and structure of the human body is the question of the 
shaping principle. By experiment in the fascinating field of embryology 
he can endeavour to acquire a better insight into the factors that determine 


1) Doel en middel in de anatomie. Amsterdam, Wed. G. van Soest (15 p.). 
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and govern the existing form. It is to the great merit of Wilhelm Roux 
that he saw this very clearly, and in the report of an experiment in which 
he pricked one of the two halves of a frog’s egg with a red-hot needle, he 
wrote that in doing this he adopted a course which might elucidate much, 
but at the same time he wrote that he took up the needle with a shudder of 
awe for the human ability to interfere in a happening of living nature. For 
Roux and his co-workers did not consider man as the final product of a 
long hypothetical history of the race, as a historical datum, as was done by 
Darwin, Haeckel and Gegenbauer, but they asked the question by what laws 
the vital functions are determined and by what factors the shape is 
governed. Through experimental investigations they tried to gain a better 
insight into the origin of the shape and the mutual co-operation of the 
elements. 

The purpose of Roux’s first experiments was to answer the question 
whether the parts of a dividing egg can develop individually, separate from 
each other, or only in relation to one another. On pricking with a red-hot 
needle one of the halves of a divided frog’s egg, he found to his surprise 
that the other half of the egg developed to a half embryo, with the pricked 
part as a dead remainder attached to it. Was the whole body pre-formed, 
then, in the undivided egg? Later experiments of Roux and those of Spemann 
yielded a different result. If the egg was severed in such a way that one 
half contained the nucleus and the other part not, the same result was 
obtained as in Roux’s first experiment. If, however, the egg was severed after 
the first total division, he saw to his surprise that both halves of a triton egg 
possessed the property to develop into a whole embryo. Two normal larvae 
came into existence. Thus it appeared that one half of the egg possessed 
the anlage of all the properties necessary for the construction of the whole 
animal. These experiments show that the half ovum is in principle arranged 
for the formation of half the embryo, but is potentially capable of forming 
a whole embryo under certain circumstances. This is evidence of how much 
in normal circumstances the future form of the part is determined by the 
whole. So, in the fertilized ovum there is a certain pre-formation, a pre- 
formation, however, that is limited, and only develops if the part remains 
in connection with the whole. Every cell of the germ has its own prospective 
meaning, is predestined to construct a certain part of the organism or of an 
organ. This can only be done in relation with the whole. 

To answer the question whether, and if so by what factors, the potency 
of certain areas of the cell is, as it were, directed, what factors determine 
the final form, certain germ parts can be separated from the whole and 
implanted at another site. 

During the development of the eye, a bubble-like process, the so-called 
optic evagination, arises on both sides of the forebrain. This optic evagina- 
tion grows on both sides in the direction of the covering layer of the 
embryo the ectoderm. At the site where these evaginations approach the 
ectoderm, a peculiar thickening forms, which in a short time becomes a 
crystal-clear lens. Is this lens formed as a consequence of the stilmulus 
exerted by the optic evagination growing ta the ectoderm or is the place 
where the lens will form predestined to this purpose, so that the lens would 
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also have formed without the stimulus originating from the optic evagination? 
Lewis changed the ectoderm where the lens was supposed to arise for a 
piece of ectoderm from quite another site. He found that from this other 
piece of ectoderm a normal lens developed, and the part predestined to be 
a lens became skin. This shows that the piece of ectoderm that under 
normal circumstances would never become a lens possessed the potency to 
develop into a lens under the influence of the stimulus originating from the 
optic evagination. This process of stimulation is called “induction” and the 
elements capable of exerting such a stimulus are called “organizers” by 
Spemann. 

Numerous experiments have suggested the existence of certain organiza- 
tion centres, which induce certain organs from the surrounding tissue, while 
these organs may play the part of organizer in their turn during the further 
development. There seems to be a chain of forming factors. 

All these experiments serve to give an idea of the factors, chemical as well 
as physical, that play a rdle in the normal formation of the individual. In 
this way it is tried to understand the harmonious co-operation of all the 
parts of the organism during the development and of the supremation of the 
whole over the components. 

The purpose of the above-mentioned research is to obtain a better insight 
into the conditions governing the shape, and to approach the directing prin- 
ciple. The consequent chain of thought is not restricted to embryonal 
development; it goes further and must direct all the anatomist’s thinking. 
We want to follow the individual from the egg to death in a comprehensive 
entirety. Adult man is not more than a stage in this sequence, a stage in 
which the effect of the changes is least conspicuous. That there is also no 
invariable shape in the adult organism is evident by regeneration. This 
process shows the close relationship with the ontogenetic forming processes. 
It seems as if a remnant of the embryonal potencies has remained latent and 
it can become manifest in the form of regeneration. Without such a process 
wound-healing would be impossible. 

Apart from the above-mentioned regeneration phenomena, which make 
possible the new formation of related lost parts, there is also an imperceptible 
renewal of the organism, which occurs continually in nearly all the organs 
and tissues. Tiny scales of the epidermis, which are continually being lost, 
are always replaced from the deeper layers. In the adult organism also there 
is never a moment of stasis in the shape. There is a continual balancing of 
the various forms. It is a dynamic equilibrium. Through the organism there 
flows an incessant stream of newly formed parts, which settle on the site 
of the old, worn-out ones, without disturbing anything in the whole of the 
organism. The maintenance of the forms and structures in the course of 
events is characteristic for life. Here the structure is not more than the 
expression of the arrangement of events of the leading principle. The 
entirety is governed by a power that cannot be determined scientifically. 

Shape and function are values that cannot be separated; and just as the 
shape of the part is determined by the entirety, the agreement between shape 
and function can only be seen in its real relation by completely fitting the 
parts into the functional system to which they belong. Shape and structure 
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are existing states, but in the functional way of thinking they are 
adapted states. Thus existing shapes and structures are not fixed, dead 
aggregates, but on account of their adaptation capacities they are plastic 
to a degree. It is just this which characterizes them as living elements. The 
functional adaptation not only serves the maintenance of the whole organism, 
but is also a means by which the organism can adapt to changing living 
conditions. 

Excellent though the section may be, beautiful though the pictures in the 
anatomical textbooks are, shape and structure invariably remain fixed and 
dead; but it should always be borne in mind that even the most stable part 
of the living body, though externally keeping the same shape, is internally 
involved in an ever progressing reconstruction, of which we see only the 
fixed snapshots. 

That is why the anatomist’s duty is to see shape and structure in all their 
expressions. He must always try to conquer the individual parts and to 
search for the natural relations to the entirety. He must ever be intent on 
seeing the part in its serving function to the entirety. 


On Friday, 2 October 1953, Prof. Dr P. R. Michaél took up his post 
as an associate professor in the Faculty of Medicine with an oration 
upon ‘Medicus naturae Minister non Magister’ ”). 

Here follows a summary: 


This oration aims at pointing out that surgery meets with all kinds of 
biological, philosophical, and social questions in spite of the technical nature 
of this branch of medical science. 

Healing is the aim of healing art, and consequently it is the aim of surgery. 
The question may be put, ‘what is healing?’ It makes all the difference 
whether we say, ‘the wound heals’ or ‘the doctor heals’. The former words 
mean the proces of healing, the latter the doctor’s treatment. In spite of our 
considerable knowledge of the process of healing one question remains, 
what is the cause of wound healing; ‘why does a wound heal?’ There is 
reason for this question to be asked, for the medical man is searching for 
causes of phenomena as he can only interfere with disturbances, and do 
away with them, if he knows these causes. 

The process of wound healing brings us in touch with the biological 
problem of ‘life’ which is a mystery. The physiologist Zwaardemaker 
termed life ‘a sum of circular processes which keep going partly — and this 
is the very mystery — without external cause.’ 

Here is room for bio-philosophical reflection. The teleological concept of 
nature opposes the causal view. The former recognizes purpose in nature, 
and finds purposeness in all sorts of phenomena. Room is left for creative 
Omnipotence, the Deus Creator. The latter view denies purpose and sense 
in nature and considers it to be a unity in state of mechanical development. 

When we observe the process of wound healing we can hardly escape 
from the impression that a purposeful occurence is taking place, on which 


2) Medicus naturae Minister non Magister, Privately printed (26 p.). 
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depends not only the subsistence of the individual, but even the continuance 
of mankind — just to restrict ourselves to this part of creation. If this secret 
of healing was not backing surgical treatment, surgery would not exist; and 
all us would be covered with wounds. The birth of a babe would ruin the 
mother, and continuance of the human race would hardly be possible. 

The power of regeneration as it is found in wound healing is characteristic 
for life, and the fact of wound healing that continually may be observed can 
hardly be anything but a purposeful and useful occurence for the subsistence 
of the individual. 

We mean something quite different when we say, the doctor heals the 
wound. This means that the medical man supports the healing power of the 
organism, and prevents menacing disturbances. If we imagine any pathologic 
process to be a complexity of factors, a composition, we may consider 
medical treatment to be interference with this composition in the way of 
adding or expelling certain factors. 

Our therapy aims at influencing the process of healing in order to keep 
the detriment as little as possible. This interference with a disease requires 
a high degree of knowledge and experience. The right amount of the right 
factor has to be added or expelled in the right way at the right time. Such 
is the doctor's difficult responsibility. ‘Natura sanat, medicus curat.’ 


It has been known for long that the patient’s mental condition often 
modifies the course of his disease, but it is the psychosomatic practicians’ 
virtue to have made this clear again. 

As early as 1518 Erasmus wrote an essay ‘In praise of Medical Art.’ 
in which he asserts that ‘the physician does not only look after the body, but 
after whole man, though the physician does not take his starting point in 
the soul as the theologian does, but in the body.’ 

The book of Johan van Beverwijck “Works of Healing Art’, pu- 
blished in 1664, is equally remarkable. In a chapter ‘On the Movements of 
the Bosom in general’ he states, ‘if then these Movements of the Bosom 
exceed the Measure they will disturb the Body at the same time, and they 
do so because of the great coherence between the Soul and the Body.’ 

And though no physician in whatever period ever quite lost the sense 
of psycho-therapy, be it only by reassurance, by encouragement and sympathy 
it is very important that psycho-somatic treatment be led in scientific lines. 

No doubt, surgery will profit by psycho-somatics. When temporary or 
permanent disablement ensues from an accident, it is often attended by 
psycho-neurotic reactions apart from the mere organic sequels; the psychic 
structure of personality determines form and degree of this psychic reaction 
to the accident. Persons who are insured against accidents cannot distinguish 
between the direct sequels of the accident and the psychic reactions. These 
psycho-neurotic reactions may often be prominent for a long time after 
the accident. 

The doctor will meet with several difficulties in assessing the disablement. 
Aggravation, pretending, psycho-neurosis lead the medical man into psycho- 
somatic sphere. 


Psycho-somatic treatment is very important in case of motor disturbances, 
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and wearing prostheses e.g. after amputation of limbs, and the adaptations 
to these. Repeatedly an aversion against a prosthesis has to be overcome. 
In other cases the required energy to master their use is lacking. 


The opinion on surgery as a science depends on what one means by 
science. It has been remarked that surgery should be taught at some Poly- 
technic rather than at a university, because it is but ‘applied’ science. 
However, where science is being applied there science must exist already. 
Medical science as well as surgery divide into scientific research and applied 
science; medical science and surgery cannot be pulled asunder. 

Olaf Petersen writes the following words in his book ‘God and technics’: 
‘The connection between science and technics is multiple and difficult to 
describe. Technics cannot progress without the findings of science, and 
reciprocally the progress of sheer science seems to fail when technics does 
not demand the solution of new problems.’ 

Surgery has its own problems; we mentioned wound healing already. 
Other instances are: pain, aneasthesia, haemorrhage and transfusion or 
substitution of blood, thrombosis, regeneration, grafting, infection and dis- 
infection, the significance of hormons and vitamins, endocrinologic problems, 
rehabilitation. Results of other sciences like anatomy, histology, biochemistry, 
physics are utilized to solve, or at least to study these problems. Recipro- 
cally, these sciences often need surgical data for their research. 

Thus surgery is an integral part of the medical sciences. 


On Friday, 2 October 1953, Dr G. J. D. Aalders H.W2zn took 
up his post as a lecturer on ancient history in the Faculty of Arts with 
an oration upon ‘Totalitarian Tendencies in ancient Greece’ *). 

The text of this oration may be found in this issue of the Quarterly. 


Abstract of the oration delivered by Dr H. Thierry on the occasion 
of his entry into office as professor of industrial economy in the 
Faculty of Economics on October 16th, 1953, entitled: ‘Industrial 
economy and man’*). 

Here follows a summary: 


The human factor in industrial life enjoys increasing attention. 

The human factor is not only labourers, but also the leading staff. Both 
groups often suffer from an endangered position. 

Speaking of the relation between industrial economy and man it is logical 
to consider respectively the following points: 

1. What is the characteristic feature of industrial economy? 

2. What are the fundamental characteristics of human being? 

3. Man as industrial economist. 

4. Man as an object of industrial economy. 


3) Totalitaire tendenzen in het oude Hellas, Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1958 
(16 p.). 

4) De bedrijfseconomie en de mens. Arnhem, G. W. van der Wiel & Co, 1953 
(Si p.): 
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Characteristic features of industrial economy. 


It is not quite correct to speak of economic phenomena of industry which 
were to be studied by industrial economists. Each phenomenon has several 
aspects. Amongst these the economic aspect of industry is the industrial 
economist’s study object. 

The characteristic feature of this aspect is the pursuit of a positive diffe- 
rence between produced value and sacrificed value. 

This aim is not the same as the pursuit of maximum profit. Were this 
to be the aim of industrial economy the economic aspect of industry would 
be rendered absolute, and such is intolerable because of the inbreakable 
unity of reality. 

On the other hand we should not neglect or drop the economic 
aspect of industry. A negative difference of values — a loss — will affect 
human existence as much as neglect of social or ethical standards in the 
long run. 

The economic standard is of the same Divine origin as all other standards. 
We have to aim harmony of the several standards in any individual situa- 
tion. This harmony can be found only in connection with one’s conception 
of life. 

An industrial economist has to consider all factors influencing positively 
or negatively the difference between produced value and sacrificed value, 
consequently also man and human relationship. A somewhat broad account 
of one’s view on man is usually lacking in economic literature, but it is 
always inferred in the measures that are advised or taken. Therefore I want 
to make some observations on the fundamental characterics of man and on 
the way leading to realization of a true human existence. 


Man and being human. 


Realization of human existence is only possible through God who be- 
came Man; this thought is the background of the following consideration. 

The first hallmark of man that has to be stressed is his being called to 
freedom. This freedom has to come. home to man. He will discover his 
freedom to the same degree as he discovers the Truth, which is revealed 
Reality. By his own nature he is inclined to make a wrong use of his 
freedom, i.e. to use it irreverently. He must learn that the secret of freedom 
is to be found only in service of God and his fellowmen. 

A second hallmark of man is being approachable. Man is continually 
challenged by reality. He is accountable for his answer, i.e. he is responsible. 

Freedom and responsibility have also important consequences for industry, 
e.g. concerning delegation of authorithy and initiative. 

A further hallmark of man is the fact that he is an indivisible entity. 
Man is a psycho-somatic unity. Where this unity is being disturbed, life is 
increasingly difficult to understand. Here lies also the danger of specialism. 
Therefore a man can hardly speak as mere industrial economist, detached 
from his being human. 

Man is not only indivisible, he is also an unrepeatable individual with 
his own life history. His human worth lies herein. He ought to realize his 
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call to creative action in accordance with his own nature. Is such still pos- 
sible in modern industry? 

Man is not a lone being, he is also fellow man, fellow man before God. 
He is being formed in dialogue with others. Therefore man in industry has 
also to be viewed as part of a small or large community whose actions are 
influenced by this community. 

Finally, ‘being human’ infers no static, but a dynamic nature. It means, 
going along as a disciple of Jesus Christ. The characteristics of a true 
disciple are, reverence, confidence, patience, and perseverance. 

The reverent attitude has important consequences for the human factor 
in industry. He who wants really to approach man in industry, won ’t see 
him as a mere subordinate. He will approach him as well with attention 
(the reverent attitude of thinking), with humility (the reverent attitude of 
feeling), with confidence, briefly, with reverence due to a fellow creature 
before God. 

For confidence, anyone who is acquainted with conditions in industry 
knows how often they are poisoned by lack of confidence. 


Man as Industrial Economist. 


Mental structure and view on life influence a man’s thinking and apper- 
ception. Therefore, neutral, objective pursuit of science is not possible. But 
we should certainly aim at objectivation of our study object as well as of 
our own attitude towards it. Which are the consequences hereof for indu- 
strial economy? 

We can say, concerning sheer theoretical industrial economy, in a psycho- 
genetic sense, i.e. concerning formation of a theory in the mind of an 
investigator, independence of personality and view on life is out of the 
question; 

in a logic-systematic sense, i.e. for the theory itself, the case is different. 
Here the influence of personality and view on life can be restricted to prefe- 
rence for a certain pattern of thought or logic system. In sheer theory of 
industrial economy the concepts provide the tools to understand, analyze 
and solve economic problems. Here influence of the view on life and 
on man is restricted to the preferential pattern of thought or logic system 
that is appropriate for this view. 

Theory of industrial economy provides industrial economists with means 
to lay down lines of action. 

Applied theory, or rather the applying industrial economist is not only 
concerned with these lines of actions, but with all standards that correspond 
with human aspects of reality. 


Man as Object of Industrial Economy. 


The problem of human labour is going through several phases of 
development. In the first phase rationalization was the pivot point. Then 
the interplay between man and his work was studied. In the present phase 
inter-human relations within and outside industry are the centres of interest. 

Economic revenue in industry will considerably be influenced by the 
readiness of man to put his full labour potentials into action. 
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It has been proved that the effect of arrangements for employees is 
to a high degree conditional on the possibility of ‘participation’. 

An important means for improving participation is individual or collective 
interview. The reverent attitude and the sense of responsibility for one’s 
fellow men have great weight in this measure. 

Horizontal and vertical ‘communication’, and shared control are further 
important in improving participation. The base for shared control in shared 
responsibility which employees assume for the well-being of their concern. 
Sense of responsibility forms the basis and the limits of shared control. 

Of further importance are social factors, in particular group influences. 
The same can be said of psychological influences. For this reason co- 
operation between industrial sociologists, industrial psychologists and indu- 
strial economists is desirable. 

The Free University offers favourable opportunity for this co-operation. 


On Friday, 29 January 1954, Dr J. Blok took up his post as a lecturer 
in the Faculty of Science with an oration upon ‘Interaction of radiation 
and solids’ *). 


Here follows an abstract: 


In physics fundamental and applied research go side by side. The funda- 
mental research is stimulated by the desire of the physicist to understand 
more or less what is happening; the applied research by the problems pro- 
ceeding from technical, biological or medical experiments. In the research 
about the interaction of radiation and matter both motives are obvious and 
the discussion of this subject will demonstrate this. 

Discussing this interaction first we have to pay attention to the part 
played by interactions in acquiring knowledge: all knowledge about physical 
systems starts from an interaction with some measuring apparatus. For 
knowledge about molecular and atomic structures we need interaction with 
very subtle instruments; in this case radiation can be used as the system 
that interacts with matter. 

In this lecture we take for radiation all beams of energy that can be 
transmitted by the vacuum; so we have to take into account electro-magnetic 
radiations (e.g. light, ultraviolet radiation, X-rays) and material radiations 
(beams of electrons, neutrons, protons etc.). 

Comparing the interactions of these radiations with different kinds of 
matter (solids, liquids, gasses, living tissues) we conclude that the physical 
problems without chemical and biological complications can be discussed in 
the best way if we confine ourselves to the interaction or radiation and 
solids. 

For this discussion we have to distinguish three types of interactions. 
Firstly we mention the elastical interactions without exchange of energy. In 
this case X-rays, beams of neutrons and electrons are reflected at certain 
planes in the crystals. The energy of the reflected radiation is equal to that 


°) Wisselwerking tussen straling en vaste stoffen. Amsterdam, Wed. G. van 
Soest (16 p.). 
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of the incident beam; the state of the solid is not changed by this interaction. 
These scattering processes have been of much importance for the deter- 
mination of the geometrical structure of solids. 

Hardly any information we get in this way about the energy of the states 
of the solids and about the influence of imperfections of the lattice. 

Informations about these problems we get from other types of inter- 
actions: interactions with an exchange of energy between the radiation and 
the solid. In these cases the state of the solid is changed and the radiation 
can not be scattered with the same energy. Depending on the ordering of the 
atoms or the ions in the solid and on the energy of the radiation we get 
an interaction with or without an exchange of energy. This energy exchange 
can be confined to the electrons of the solid; in other cases the energy is 
also transferred to the lattice itself. 

As a result of an exchange of energy between radiation and the electrons 
of the solid, we get electrons in excited or ionized states. The energy of 
these electrons can be transferred in two ways: the first way is the conver- 
sion into radiation energy, the other one is the conversion into thermal energy, 
of the solid. The first process occurs in scintillating crystals. The luminescence 
of these crystals (e.g. NaJ (Tl); ZnS (Cu) ) depends strongly on the addition 
of small quantities of activators (Tl in NaJ; Cu in Zns) and on lattice im- 
perfections. Whereas the activator-ions determine mainly the nature of the 
emitted radiation, the rate of emission is determined by the character and the 
concentration of lattice imperfections. As an example of a very slow emission 
process we mention the emission by the phosphor SrS (Eu;Sm). The 
conversion of excitation and ionization energy into thermal energy of the 
lattice is in most cases a rather fast process; sometimes the rate is slow 
(e.g. crystal counter; alkali halogenide crystals). 

The other group of interactions with energy exchange consists of processes 
in which radiation energy is also converted into potential energy of the 
lattice; these interactions result in lattice imperfections. The research about 
these imperfections is strongly stimulated by the problems occurring in the 
pile technique. The main problems are: what is the nature of the 
lattice imperfections, how is the relation between these imperfections and 
the physical properties of the solid and on which properties depends the 
rate of annealing processes? Investigations are made about the interaction 
with metals, alloys, semi-conductors and insulators. 

This brief and incomplete discussion will be sufficient to demonstrate how 
many interesting data result from this fundamental and applied research 
about the interaction of radiation and matter. After this discussion it would 
be possible to conclude with a song of praise for man who did all this 
excellent work. But he who sees that the same man can not make a good use 
of these results, knows that this song of praise can not be the concluding 
word. Behind all human work we have to see the Creator Himself Who 
ordered man to investigate the creation. This mandate is the origin of all 
work, included all scientific research. Knowing this we rely upon the promise 
that, in spite of many failures, ultimately all work will be to the honour of 


Him, Who made all things. 
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PEDERSEN ,,ISRAEL” 


Johs Pedersen’s book “Israel its 
life and culture” has become one 
of the most well-known works pu- 
blished on the Old Testament in the 
last 25 years. The work consists of 
4 parts in 2 volumes. Parts 1 and 2 
were published in Danish in 1920 
and in English in 1926. The 3rd and 
4th parts were published in 1934 in 
Danish and in 1940 in English. This 
book became widely known espe- 
cially in the English edition"). 

No less a personage than W. F. 
Albright wrote about Pedersen’s 
book: “To the sociological school 
belongs essentially J. Pedersen 
whose I'srael (since 1920) is one of 
the most important contributions yet 
made to our understanding of 
Hebrew life and thought. His know- 
ledge of the Semitic world and of 
literature dealing with the subject is 
so vast and his use of ethnological 
and sociological data so objective 
that the work will have permanent 
value, regardless of shifting systems 
and theories. This does not mean, 
of course, that we can accept all his 
historical views” ?). 

In Holland, Th. C. Vriezen dis- 
cusses this standard work fully in 
the “Jaarbericht van het Voor- 
aziatisch-Egyptische Gezelschap Ex 


Oriente Lux’. Also Vriezen regards 
this book as being, “in spite of its 
limitations, one of the most impor- 
tant works written on the Old Tes- 
tament during several decennia’’ *). 

Anyone reading this book, will 
most probably agree with the praises 
sung to it, and also to some of the 
criticisms pronounced on it. 

I found it suitable to make a few 
remarks in connection with the 
book. One must remember, however, 
that the size of the work presents 
a serious obstacle to any detailed 
discussion of it. 


Pedersen approaches Israel from 
a psychological point of view. 

This is immediately evident from 
his choice of subjects. After some 
discussion of Canaan before the 
entry of the Israelites, of tribe and 
city, family and people, and simi- 
lar points, the first division follows: 
“The soul, its powers and capacity”. 
Then the soul, the blessing; honour 
and shame; the name are brought 
up for discussion in succession. The 
second division deals with ‘“‘Com-~- 
mon life and its laws’; the author 
discusses peace and covenant; peace 
and salvation; righteousness and 
truth; the maintenance of justice; 


1) Israel its life and culture, by Johs. Pedersen, I—II London—Copen- 
hagen 1926, 578 pages; I1I—IV London—Copenhagen 1940, 788 pages. 
*) W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore 1940), 
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sin and curse; the world of life and 
death. In HI—IV Pedersen treats 
the subject of holiness. He calls the 
third part: “Holiness and its uphol- 
ders’. In it he depicts war; chieftain 
and king; the prophet; the priest; 
holy places and holy things; sacred 
and profane. Part IV deals with the 
renewal and the source of holiness 
under which the following come up 
for discussion: the sacrifice and its 
effects; feasts and sacred customs; 
foreign cults; God and man; Yahweh 
and Baal; Yahweh on Zion; the 
prophets’ fight for Yahweh; reforms, 
exile and restoration; Yahweh and 
Israel. Moreover, there are some 
“additional notes” at the conclusion. 
Fortunately the work contains ex- 
tensive registers. 


It is no easy task to get a general 
view of this entire work. The index 
is the most valuable asset in viewing 
it in its entirety. What concerns 
Pedersen, is the soul and that which 
strengthens or weakens it. In addi- 
tion, he sees the soul not as a part 
of man, but as an indication of the 
entire man. Moreover, the indivi- 
dual is assimilated by the commu- 
nity to which he belongs. The divine 
factor of Holy Scripture, Israel's 
divine guidance, and the self- 
evidence of Holy Scripture, are not 
shown up to full advantage. I will 
try to prove this by making margi- 
nal notes on some points that struck 
me in Pedersen’s book. The sequ- 
ence of the book will be followed 
as closely as possible. 


Pre-historic Israel resided in 
Egypt. Historic Israel and its tribes 


4) I—II p. 17. 
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were created in Canaan‘). We 
must regard the laws of the Pen- 
tateuch as an expression of Israel’s 
life in Canaan. We possess no 
measures of ascertaining Moses’ 
historic value®). 

The most important element in 
the cultural history of Israel is for- 
med by the fusion and the conflict 
between the Israelite and Canaanite 
cultures ®). In addition, the king- 
dom of David was an important 
period in this development. The king 
becomes the central figure, and the 
Israelite communities are submer- 
ged in it. Jerusalem, a non-Israelite 
city, becomes the capital of the 
country. The Canaanites are disper- 
sed in Israel, though their culture 
had a great influence upon Israel. 
Israel becomes more Canaanite. And 
then Pedersen writes: ,,To later ge- 
nerations this will come to signify 
that the Canaanites have been exter- 
minated, and this may have given 
rise to the view which dominates 
the descriptions of the immigra- 
tion” 7). 

This is strong indeed. Pedersen 
holds a certain view, and accepts 
this as the norm of what should be 
regarded as the truth in the Bible. 
But from his formulation his own 
uncertainty is evident. It is remar- 
kable that the title to page 22 from 
which we are quoting, is: ,,History 
and Sources.” But with both history 
and sources he _ plays about 
strangely. And this is the fundamen- 
tal weakness of this magesterial 
work: the author's attitude towards 
Holy Scripture is not clear. And 
where it does seem clear, it appears 
that the Holy Writ is interpreted 
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by way of this same Pedersen-point- 
of-view. 

For instance, he writes *): ‘“The 
fact that monarchy has left no im~- 
pression on the preserved laws, 
shows how little it has been assi- 
milated to Israelitic popular life.” 

Here one can ask this question: 
“Or does it prove that the greater 
part of the laws descend from the 
time of Moses?’ The king rather 
had to maintain given laws than to 
make new ones. He was a represen~- 
tative of Yahweh. Israel was a 
theocracy. Pedersen does not keep 
this in mind sufficiently. 

Pedersen stresses the fact that 
Israel was not homogeneous as a 
community. One can distinguish two 
principal types: ancient Israel from 
the small towns and the steppes, and 
canaanized Israel of the big cities. 
From this ancient Israel the prophets 
descend, they who protested against 
the aristocracy, and who stood up 
for the ancient right of the family. 
But one should not distinguish too 
sharply between them. They exerted 
influence mutually ®). 

In connection with this, Pedersen 
makes another remarkable  state- 
ment on Scripture. It seems best to 
let him speak for himself. After 
having pointed out that there existed 
Israelite traditions even in strongly 
canaanized circles, he writes: ‘“On 
the other hand, the ardent spokesmen 
of the old habits were imperceptibly 
imbued with Canaanite ideals; this 
holds good of the prophets and 
other representatives of the reaction 
against Canaanization. To this cate- 
gory belong the admonitions of the 
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Deuteronomy, containing violent 
demands that all Canaanites should 
be exterminated. The authors of 
these claims did not know that the 
laws connected with their admoni- 
tions were nearly all purely Ca- 
naanite’’ 7°). 

It would have been interesting if 
Pedersen had here provided his 
statement with evidence out of 
Deuteronomy. His remarks about 
Deuteronomy on pp. 2 & 28 form 
no such proof. The wisdom of the 
notion that the authors of Deutero- 
nomy were ignorant of the fact that 
nearly all of the laws were purely 
Canaanite, is to be questioned. It is 
an underestimation of the authors of 
the books of the Bible. They would 
have known the niveaux of their 
sources better than we who are 
separated from them by so many 
centuries, and who have to operate 
by means of hypotheses. 


Pedersen’s objective in writing 
this book is: “to describe the con- 
ception of life in Israel as it was 
until the collapse of the nation’ 1), 
And he remarks that the fundamen- 
tal psychological conception of the 
Israelites was the same throughout 
their history until their encounter 
with the Hellenistic culture. 

And then he deals with the Old 
Testament again. 

The various books of the Old 
Testament are the only sources for 
the legend of the spiritual history 
of Israel. 

But one feels that these writings 
were left to us by people who 
belonged to the last stages of 
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evolution, and who were far removed 
from the lift of oldest Israel"). 

The books of Samuel and the 
Judges, as well as parts from the 
Kings, are the most valuable. We 
find a picturesque description of the 
life of the small Israelite community, 
untouched by the spirit of the large 
cities, in the book of Job. The 
words of the prophets speak of 
ideals not to be found in the oldest 
Israel: by their arguments they throw 
light on many particulars of the 
conflict between the old and the new 
order of things. Among the Psalms, 
it is especially the royal hymns that 
yield some information about the 
position of the king). 


Before we deal with Pedersen’s 
point of view concerning the Pen- 
tateuch, we can make a few notes 
on his general attitude towards the 
Bible. It is his privilege to use Scrip- 
ture in connection with the frame- 
work of his book. But it is to be 
questioned whether Scripture lends 
itself as a source, or rather, whether 
it supplies the materials for a spiri- 
tual history of Israel’s psychological 
development. Then one does no 
justice to Scripture in its entirety 
and its purpose. In this case, its 
actual message, its character of reve- 
lation is neglected. The vertical has 
a right to exist next to the horizon- 
tal, yes, even the greatest and in a 
certain sense the only right. The 
prophets are no champions of ideals, 
but they speak on behalf of the 
Lord; they, the conquered, act at 
variance with their own ideals. (See 
Jeremiah). Even the Old Testa- 


12) P, 26, 
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ment is entirely the Word of God. 
And it is to be accepted as such. 
Then one realises that Israel only 
had significance as the Chosen 
Race, as a nation to whom God en- 
trusted His Word. We can hardly 
distinguish between the different 
parts. 

In addition, something else draws 
our attention. 

Pedersen’s way of expressing his 
opinion, has a strong similarity to 
that of Wellhausen. He seems to 
take it for granted that he should 
not proceed from the Pentateuch. 
Had he done this and also accepted 
the self-evidence of Holy Scripture, 
then the fundamental structure of 
his work would have been totally 
different. The starting-point decides 
the ultimate conclusions. The ques- 
tion of the Scripture is of para- 
mount importance. 


What is Pedersen’s opinion of the 
Pentateuch? 

He accepts the division of sour- 
cess) P, D,] and E. 

Only, he sometimes regards the 
division of the legends between J 
and E as difficult, if not impossible. 
Also the matter of the dating of 
sources and the development of the 
history of Israel are more intricate 
than one is usually inclined to 
think 1). 

Purely literary criticism is by no 
means sufficient to decide what is 
old and not old in Israel1®). 

In III—IV Pedersen gives a 
closer account of his view of the 
Pentateuch 7°). 

He admits that the work of the 
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last generations has definitely 
revealed the fact that the Penta- 
teuch is composed of heterogeneous 
elements, and that its final compila- 
tion was not carried out before the 
exile. “The numerous analyses made 
in the present work have, however, 
shown that the usual "source hypo- 
thesis”, in the form given to it by 
Graf — Kuenen — Wellhausen 
cannot be regarded as the final so- 
lution but must undergo alterations.” 

Pedersen wants to take Deutero- 
nomy, that forms an apart entity, as 
a natural point of departure. He 
has in mind the origination of D in 
the postexilic period 1%). More an- 
cient material is assimilated in it. He 
therefore does not regard Deutero- 
nomy as the law-code that was dis- 
covered in King Josiah’s time. 

Closely allied to Deuteronomy are 
the stories of the book of Joshua 
about the conquest of the country, 
and the lists of the Israelitish 
areas 78), 

The various law codes in Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers contain old 
collections of laws in which old and 
new material are placed side by 
side. Also these codices of law only 
reached their definitive form in the 
postexilic period 1°). 

Most interesting, however, is 
Pedersen’s point of view concerning 
the epic part of the Pentateuch. The 
central part of this narrative mate- 
rial consists of the description of the 
distress of Israel in Egypt, Moses’ 
youth, Yahweh's struggle with the 
Kgyptians, and the deliverance of 
Israel. Ex. 1—15 is the cult legend 
of the Passover, that reflects the 
annual re-living of historical events, 


17) III—IV p. 586. 
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as it took shape down through the 
ages. The inequalities of the text 
cannot be explained by means of a 
literary analysis that divides the 
subject matter between parallel 
sources. (72)% 

Here we can ask the question: is 
there still a significance in Peder- 
sen’s acceptance of the division of 
the sources? A question that may 
indeed be put more often. This then 
can be applied specifically (also in 
Pedersen’s work), to the distinction 
between J and E, about which 
Gressmann said as early as 1913 
that they were no more than 
‘labels’. And this judgment applies 
to exactly those ,,sources’’ which 
gave rise to this ‘division of sour- 
ces’, and which were distinguished 
by the criterium of the different 
ways of using God's name. Is it pos- 
sible that when the foundation of a 
building gives way, the building 
itself will remain standing? Is not 
there a peculiar inertness regarding 
the problem of the Pentateuch? Are 
we not waiting for a wholly new 
approach to it? 

Unfortunately, Pedersen has no- 
thing of the sort. 

And furthermore, one can raise 
serious fundamental objections to 
his view of the Pentateuch. The fact 
that he talks of ,,legends’’, is suffi- 
cient proof already. When we pay 
further attention to Pedersen’s atti- 
tude, it will become more clear that 
his conception indeed gives rise to 
these fundamental objections. 

A ritual background must proba- 
bly also be assumed for the revela- 
tion legends from Sinai, which are 
closely allied to the whole material 
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of the laws and connected with 
other traditions of the wanderings 
in the wilderness. These revelation 
legends are strongly dominated by 
the post-exilic view of Yahweh and 
Israel. The description of the taber- 
nacle, for instance, most probably 
has a post-exilic temple as back- 
ground *). 

One sees that the historicity of 
the Scripture is in question, and that 
Pedersen is by no means an ally of 
those who oppose Wellhausianism 
by calling on the self-evidence of 
Holy Scripture. But at the same time 
one will realize why it is so very 
important to deal with these pro- 
blems. “What is your opinion of 
Scripture?” is still the predomina- 
ting question that one must always 
put when judging a work that deals 
directly with the Bible. And unfor- 
tunately this question cannot be ans- 
wered satisfactorily in Pedersen’s 
case. 

The stories of the patriarchs or 
ancestors of Israel are dealt with 
before and in direct connection with 
the Paschal legend. We here come 
across the tribal-legends about Jacob 
and his sons, giving us Israelite 
history in the condensed form of 
ancestral history, illustrating the 
relation to Edom and Aram with 
features of the life of the populace, 
and a penetrative characterization of 
the forefathers of the people and the 
individual tribes ?”). 

Here we again have to wonder 
whether this really is in accordance 
with Scripture itself. Nothing 
remains of history itself. Apart from 


21) IJI—IV p. 726. 
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the fundamental objections, the 
question arises: did the excavations 


‘of the last 2 decennia (Ugarit, Mari) 


not corroborate the trustworthiness 
of the historic entourage in which 
Scripture portrays the stories of 
Jacob and his sons? 

To the ancestral history, then, 
according to Pedersen, are added 
the adventures of Joseph, who be- 
came grand vezier in Egypt and 
prepared the way for that power 
for Israel which in its turn was to 
cause the later oppression and the 
events of the Passover ?*). 

One notices that Pedersen repea- 
tedly tries to illustrate the rela- 
tionship with what he calls the 
Paschal-legend. 

Just as Moses made the covenant 
with Yahweh which was associated 
with the Passover and the law, thus 
the patriarchs founded the local 
places of worship and in connection 
herewith the covenant with Yahweh 
which secured to Israel the blessing 
and the right to Canaan ”*). 

We see that, according to Peder- 
sen, everything emanates from man. 

By the incorporation of foreign 
cult myths as an introduction, the 
history of Israel acquires a cosmic 
background and we see a develop- 
ment of the world with Israel as the 
goal which terminates in the des- 
cription in Joshua of Israel's con- 
quest of Canaan”). 

Pedersen sees Ex. 1—15 as a cult 
legend forming a separate whole ®). 


It has already become evident that 
Pedersen does not do justice to the 


26) In ILIV pp. 728—737 he treats it in full. 
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divine character of Holy Scripture. 

One wonders what his standards 
are in distinguishing between the old 
and the not-so-old in Israel. 

As we have observed, he consi- 
ders purely literary criticism suffi- 
cient under no circumstances. 

In his book he attempts to sepa- 
rate the old by means of an analy- 
tical research 2"). 

We therefore remain in doubt as 
to his criteria. 

But in reading his book, one will 
observe that he uses his own notion 
on the development of religious 
ideas, his own view of Israel's 
psyche, as a standard. 

Anyone using Scripture as a 
standard, will repeatedly find him- 
self at variance with Pedersen. 

To illustrate the following exam- 
ples: 


The grouping of Israel in 12 tri- 
bes, as it appears in the Pentateuch 
is a later, post-exilic systematizing 
of P. The major part of the tribe 
of Judah was non-Israelite in origin, 
and was only assimilated much later 
by David??). 

In this way, there is nothing left 
of the Messianic promise to Judah 
in the blessing of Jacob (Gen. 
49: 10). As a matter of fact, Peder- 
sen places the blessing of Jacob and 
that of Moses in the time of the 
monarchy. The blessing of Jacob 
must primarily bear upon the situ- 
ation after David, as is indicated by 
what is said in connection with Judah. 

We are clearly dealing with cir- 
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cular reasoning here: at first Judah 
is not brought into Israel until 
David's time — then that which is 
said about Judah previously (accor- 
ding to Scripture), is a proof of 
what happened after David (accor- 
ding to Pedersen). 

No wonder therefore that Peder- 
sen regards the tribe to a certain 
extent as an obscure point in the 
history of Israel 7°). 


It is a pity that Pedersen, who 
offers such excellent comments on 
the derivation of words and psycho- 
logical concepts, diverges so much 
from Scripture. 

A telling proof of this, is what he 
writes about the blessing: First he 
gives the following definition: “Bles- 
sing is the inner strength of the soul 
and the happiness it creates’ °°). 

Success or failure depends upon 
whether or not somebody possesses 
this blessing, this inner strength **). 

David was richer in blessing than 
any other Israelite **). 

And then Pedersen describes the 
“overwhelming drama” which un- 
folds itself in the conflict between 
Saul and David **). 

In his conclusion he describes 
David's character in the following 
way: ,,dow much cunning and how 
much sincerity is there in David's 
relation to Saul? Surely none can 
unravel the threads of this tangle. 
There is no reason to doubt that his 
friendship for Jonathan was un- 
feigned, and that his hesitation to 
lay hands on the chief whose bread 
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he ate was sincere. But somewhere 
or other the sincerity ceases. He 
clings to his house, at the same time 
destroying it utterly. He is clever 
enough to preserve his relation with 
the house of his old chief, and yet 
to deprive it of all the honour and 
blessing belonging to it, while he 
himself takes its place”’ #4). 

Here we have a very strong proof 
of the fact that Pedersen does not 
accept the evidence of Scripture, 
and that he radically rejects the 
supernatural element. Saul’s sin, the 
LORD '’s rejection of Saul, Samuel 
anointing David on command of the 
LORD, — none of these are taken 
into consideration in the attempt to 
form a picture of David and his 
behaviour. And the result is, that 
where the blessing itself is valued 
no higher than inner _ strength, 
David's character is done a gross 
injustice. His faith goes unapprecia- 
ted, he is portrayed as a hypocrite, 
yes, as a parasite. And all this be- 
cause he is described by someone 
who has turned his back upon the 
foundations of Scripture. 


It is evident that this way of thin- 
king makes Yahweh into a strange, 
capricious God. 

Take Jehoiachin. 

A king who had no prosperity, 
Pedersen says. 

Why? 

No ,,reasons” are given for it. 

,lt is due to a lack in his soul; 
he lacks the blessing of efficien- 
a 

It is my firm conviction that one 


34) [II p. 189. 
35) [II pp. 196, 197. 
36) JI] p. 441. 
37) III p. 441. 
38) JT_II p. 441. 
39) III p. 443. 
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who is writing about the Old Testa- 
ment in this way, is contributing — 
unintentionally — towards the rejec- 
tion of the Bible by many others. 


Also in the concepts of sin and 
curse, the exact, scriptural basis is 
lacking, and everything is psycholo- 
gized. 

Sin, Pedersen says, produces 
curse, and curse produces sin. But 
what is so frightful about the curse, 
is that it can be brought into the 
soul from outside. “Just as a man may 
utter the blessing into the soul of 
another, thus can he also uttter the 
curse into it’ 3°). 

One can, by uttering a word, 
bring not only blessing, but also a 
curse in the soul of somebody. The 
evil that has been brought into the 
soul, exercises its influence there*). 

Sin and misfortune work together 
in the curse. ‘Therefore the stri- 
king power is particularly strong 
when it coincides with sin and 
injustice’ 38). 

The curse may rise in one’s own 
soul; it may proceed from kinsmen 
and friends, from the evil thoughts, 
words and deeds of enemies, it may 
come from places where the curse 
lives. ‘“Without warning it is there 
with all its symptoms: discord and 
slackness in the soul, unhappiness, 
illness and misery” *®). 

In the so-called psalms of “peni- 
tence” and “‘suffering’” according to 
Pedersen, we find prayers of persons 
“stricken” in that way. 

Psalm 32, for instance, is compo- 
sed by someone who has been re- 
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leased from misery. Just as in Ps. 6 
and 38, illness is mentioned here. 
The glow of fever has consumed 
the essence of strength, the marrow. 
And then Pedersen continues: "Bo- 
dily suffering cannot be something 
isolated. It is the soul that suffers, 
being dissolved, powerless, devoid 
of vitality and the power to keep 
upright. He is ‘‘crooked” and can- 
not put his hand to anything. It is 
a matter of course that such a soul 
is full of sin. The sick man acknow- 
ledges it, and he prays that Yahweh 
will take away his sin and thus 
remove the root of his misery. In 
Psalm 32 a man who has recovered 
describes his joy at being liberated 
from, evil’ 49). 

We therefore come across a 
purely mechanical conclusion here: 
a man is taken ill, and must accor- 
dingly come to the conclusion that 
his soul is black with sin. In my 
opinion, this interpretation of Psalm 
32 cannot be accepted. The terrible 
spiritual struggle of the sinner 
David is here reduced to a heathen 
train of thought. There is no refe- 
rence to illnes, but only to a tormen- 
ting anxiety that tortures someone 
who remains silent, someone who 
does not confess his sin to the 


LORD. 


This does not imply that the 
Israelites and David never had 
thoughts that were in line with 
Pedersen’s viewpoint. On his death- 
bed David is still alarmed by the 
curse that Shimei flung at him: 
1 Kings 2 8, 9. Job’s friends 
thought that illness was nothing but 


40) I—II p. 445. 

41) J—II p. 448. 

42) De werkers der ongerechtigheid 
1939). 

43) I—II p. 450. 
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the result of a certain sin, But then 
Yahweh is still the God who visits 
mankind with those tribulations, 
even in the opinion of men like 
the disciples of Jesus in St. John 
9: 2. Pedersen, however, puts Israel 
in a line with the Babylonians, and 
he for instance regards the “‘ene~ 
mies” in the psalms as the 
sorcerers 41). 

N. H. Ridderbos is in the right 
when he makes the statement that 
Pedersen follows the same trend as 
Mowinckel as regards this pro- 
blem #). And the following quota~- 
tion from Pedersen’s book is very 
illustrative indeed: “Through the 
Psalms we are acquainted with a 
community of strong discords, as it 
developed in towns like Jerusalem. 
People fight among themselves. Vio- 
lence and transgression are the or- 
der of the day. But first and fore- 
most it is a fight to preserve the 
blessing from being weakened. It is 
a fight of souls, carried on with 
thoughts and words. On one hand 
the fight is carried on by witchcraft 
and curses in order to paralyze the 
soul of the opponent, and the person 
attacked, on the other hand, guards 
himself by uttering curses on the 
cursers. If he is able to paralyze 
them, then also the source of his 
misery is stopped. Therefore he 
begs Yahweh to strike them with 
their own curse, so that they fall in 
the grave they dug for him...” 4%). 

One should take into consideration 
the remarks of Ridderbos where he 
points out that when a pious person 
utters a blessing or a curse, it sig- 
nified a call on the power of Yah- 


im de individuele Psalmen (Kampen, 
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weh. The power of somebody’s bles- 
sing or curse depends in the first 
place on his relationship with 


Yahweh +), 


In HI—IV Pedersen is mainly 
occupied with the concept “holi- 
ness’. I refer to the above index of 
the book. 

Pedersen also approaches the sub-~ 
ject of ,,holiness’’ from the psycho- 
logical angle, immediately, as he 
starts off on war. 

Holiness has its root in the soul; 
it is a common force impregnating 
all the warriors. Not merely they 
themselves, but everything that be- 
longs to them is pervaded by the 
same force. As the army assembles 
and prepares for war, the holiness 
is created which is the prerequisite 
of its power to act. A war must be 
sanctified” *) 

In the first place the relation to 
the source of power, the God of the 
people, must be in good order. 
Therefore the war is ushered in by 
a sacrifice. The warriors can then 
go to war, strengthened by their 
sanctification and the surety of 
victory thus acquired **). Everything 
that the Israelites did on preparing 
for war meant a strengthening of the 
soul 47), 


Pedersen maintains the psycholo- 
gical approach throughout, also con- 
cerning the concept ‘‘holiness”’. 

This is strongly revealed in his 
view of the sacrifice. 

“All increase of holiness is a 


44) On ibid. pp. 85, 86. 
45) III—IV pp. 12, 138. 
46) IJI—IV p. 13. 

47) III—IV p. 15. 

48) TII—IV pp. 322, 323. 
49) III—IV p. 32. 

50) IIJ—IV p. 264. 
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strengthening of the God, because 
holiness is the essence of his soul. 
By offering the sacrifice to the holy 
sphere the worshipper gives a gift 
to the God, and here as among men 
the gift acts according to its nature; 
the receiver is honoured, and the 
covenant between the two parties is 
strengthened. 

In the sacrifice all the threads of 
life are gathered together; renewed 
life springs from it, because the 
blessing is recreated in it, and its 
effects are felt in all the forces of 
life, in the world of God, the world 
of man, and the world of nature’’*®). 

Man strengthens his holiness and 
renews his covenant with God. 
Holiness is necessary for the rene- 
wal and the maintenance of the 
blessing #9). It is a force which is 
felt in all spheres of life, it is at 
the root of all other kinds of energy. 
All kinds of holiness have some- 
thing in common. The force felt by 
the Israelite in the sacred stone is 
not dissimilar in its essence, from 
that which he feels in his own soul 
when it works in the full intensity 
of its strength *°). 

In my opinion all this is not very 
clear. In fact, Pedersen himself holds 
good that the root gqd§ gives no 
insight into the nature of holiness. 
But at any rate, we can state that 
this interpretation of the concept 
holiness is by no means biblical. 

For the Bible records the fact 
that Yahweh is the Holy One. 
I¢ says in’ Lev. 20°? 26: “And“ye 
shall be holy unto me: for I the 
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Lord am holy, and have severed you 
from other people, that ye should 
be mine.” (See also Lev. 19 : 2). 
Pedersen takes as a starting-point 
the concept “holiness” that is sup- 
posed to be found among the na- 
tions, the heathens. He does not 
take into account the specific reve- 
lation of the Bible. The latter sug- 
gests the concept ‘‘secluded from the 
sinful’’ for ‘“‘holy”. We shall have 
to listen to what the Bible says. 
Of course one can ask what the 
ideas of an Israelite were in the 
time of the Old Testament, for 
instance at the time of the sojourn 
in the desert and just after settling 
down in Canaan. Most probably he 
believed in many things most 
expressly forbidden by Yahweh. See 
for instance Lev. 17 : 7. But this is 
just the point: the LORD is the 
living God, the God of the Old 
and the New Testaments; He wants 
to be regarded and served by Israel 
in the way that He has dictated to 
them. If one wants to talk of a cer- 
tain accomodation of His revelation 
to the thoughts of Israel, then one 
must keep in mind that the reve- 
lation wants to purify the thoughts, 
to capture them, to change them 
entirely. We must take Him as our 
starting-point, not the Israelite, not 
even the one Israelite He uses as the 
second writer of His Word. 
Pedersen always starts from what 
he regarded as Israel's train of 
thought. So, for instance, the temple 
was built because the monarchy of 
Israel endeavoured to concentrate 
the holy strength at one point, in 
the monarchy itself. And this holi- 


51) III—IV p. 287. 

52) III—IV p. 429 ete. 
53) III_IV p. 499. 

54) ITI—IV p. 501. 
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ness was established and_ streng- 
thened in the temple which was 
intimately associated with the mo- 
narchy. Here we have the predispo- 
sition for the development of holiness 
in Israel **). 

And holiness exerted its influence 
on time. There were holy days and 
feast-days. 

The king was of great importance 
to the cult *”). 

In ancient times Israel had Elohim. 
This plural frequently denoted the 
divine power taken as a whole. In 
Elohim is embodied all the holy 
strength that lies beneath the surface 
from which life and events spring 
forth 5°). The various Elohim beings 
had their special character. The 
ancestral God, Yahweh, towered 
above all divine souls as the greatest 
and strongest, because all Israelite 
holiness was concentrated in him; 
from him flowed the strength and 
the blessing on which the life of 
Israel depended **). 

The history of the people in which 
its soul manifested itself and of 
which it was created and formed, 
was the history of its God; he was 
active in it, and it was his power 
which moved in it. At the ancient 
Passover festival the people forti- 
fied itself by commemorating its 
history. It meant at the same time a 
sanctification and thus a strengthe- 
ning of the God of the people and 
of their mutual convenant *). 

At length Yahweh became the 
only God of Israel. 


Pedersen describes the difference 
existing in the conditions of being 
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blessed and holiness as_ follows: 
“Blessedness is a power which must 
never be lost if life is to be lived, 
and it has always a good effect 
only. Holiness has its special law, 
because it is the extraordinary, the 
greatly increased strength of the 
soul. It may serve to increase bles- 
sedness and is necessary to renew 
it. But if man approaches it unpre- 
pared, the force of it may do more 
harm than good” **), 


There will still be many things 
left unsaid about Pedersen’s book. 

But much will have the same 
impact. 

In III—IV a certain monotony is 
to be found. It always goes back 
to ,,holiness”. And of course to the 
author's interpretation of holiness. 

On the other hand, a vast amount 
of material is assimilated here. 

Still, the reader gets no survey of 
the entire field, though the detailed 


86) III_IV p. 267. 
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registers are a great compensation. 
Pedersen deserves commendation 
for the way in which he repeatedly 
refers to the text of the Old Testa- 
ment and quotes numerous examples 
from the Biblical parts concerned. 
We are indeed dealing with a 
standard work here. 
But we shall do well to test 
Pedersen’s opinions to Scripture. 
Then it will be evident that though 
we fully recognize the numerous 
amounts of valuable material given, 
we will be unable to make the 
author's view of Scripture our own. 
Pedersen himself gives us the 
good example of repeatedly laying 
the open Bible down in front of us. 
Many things in his book make the 
Bible more understandable to us, 
bring us nearer to it. 
Many things in his book cannot 
withstand the evidence of the Bible. 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


SUMMARY 


The controversy between Augustinian theology and Aristotelian natural 
philosophy in the 13th century as well as the nominalistic criticism of 
Aristotle in the 14th century is discussed. Demonstration is given of a simi- 
larity in character between the two arguments and also of historical 
dependence of the latter on the former. 

An analysis of works of Manegold of Lautenbach (11th cent.), Jean 
Buridan and Nicole Oresme (14th century) and of the opinions on the 
relation between natural philosophy and theology of Tempier (13th cent.), 
Thomas Aquinas, and others, is given. It is maintained that the prevailing 
opinion that Oresme adhered to the motion of the earth is wrong. Oresme’s 
and Tempier’s views are defended against modern criticism. 

Comparison between the medieval and the modern situation is made; 
the solution of the problems around the relation between science and 
Christian religion given by nominalism and Augustinism is shown to have 
been rather successful. 

The main conclusion is that medieval theology did not hamper the deve- 
lopment of science, that in some respects it gave scope for free development 
of science by liberating it from philosophical constraint, but that it did not 
directly stimulate scientific research. 


PART I 


MEDIEVAL SCIENCE 
AND THE ORIGIN OF MODERN SCIENCE 


For a long time the fashion was to depreciate the Middle Ages as 
being a period of intellectual darkness and barbarism, which fortunately 
came to an end by the glorious light of the Renaissance. 

This standpoint has been abandoned now, the pendulum has swung 
backwards and the Middle Ages are depicted as a period of Light. 
As one medievalist puts it, Roger Bacon, however unable like Servetus 
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after him, to keep out of trouble with theologians, had the good fortune 
that he ,never came up against a Calvin, and lived in a more 
enlightened age”’ (!) *). 

However, in this ‘‘more enlightened age’, the 13th century, people 
massacred the Albigensians in the name of Jesus, and they persecuted 
the Jews in a way that would be surpassed only in the 20th century. This 
“golden age” built up a machinery of repression of nonconformists of 
a systematic completeness that anticipated Soviet-Nazi systems *). 

In conformity with the tendency to represent the Middle Ages, 
especially the 13th century as a golden era, the origins of the 
Renaissance are dated back further and further. The 14th-16th cen- 
tury Renaissance is preceded by a 13th-century one and even by the 
Carolingian ‘‘Renaissance”’ of the 9th century. Some assert that modern 
science took rise in the 13th century, though opinions differ about the 
real character of this birth of science. 

Some authors say that it began with the introduction of the metho- 
dology of Aristotle's ’’Posterior Analytics’, with its analytical and syn- 
thetical procedures, with its methods of resolution and composition. It 
is said that the 13th century produced “the methodological revolution 
to which modern science owes its origin’ *) and that “Grosseteste and 
his thirteenth~ and fourteenth-century successors created modern 
experimental science” by uniting the experimental habit of the practical 
arts with the rationalism of twelfth-century philosophy *). 

Another author’) places the beginnings of this methodological 
revolution in the 15th century with the Averroist school of Padua. 
But, as this new methodology is borrowed from Aristotle, it requires 
further explanation why the great philosopher who is regarded as 
an empirical investigator by these same authors, should not be 
credited with the invention of ‘‘modern science’. Moreover, when the 
right methodological principles are so decisive, it seems strange that 
the very Paduan Averroists, e.g. Cremonini, were the most violent 
opponents of Galileo and did not contribute anything to the overthrow 
of Aristotelian physics that paved the way for modern science. Aristotle 


1) S. C. Easton, Roger Bacon and his search for a universal science, New 
York 1952, p. 121. 

2) G. G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama, Cambridge 1949, p. 470. 

3) A. C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste, Oxford 1953, p. 9. 

4) Ibid. p. 10. 

5) J. H. Randall, J. Hist. Ideas I (1940), p. 177 sqq. 
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laid down sound principles of inductive research and he attributed 
great value to observation, but at the same time he gave rationalistic, 
deductive explanations of natural phenomena which were serious im- 
pediments to the development of science, especially in an age with a 
leaning towards authoritative systems. Aristotelian philosophy was not 
only methodology; it was also metaphysics and physics. The best 
logical tools are worthless so long as they are accompanied by rigid 
metaphysical and cosmological systems, and so long as they are not 
applied to an unprejudiced empirical research of the world around us. 
It seems that the advantage of Aristotle's methodology was wholly 
superseded by his physical doctrine and therefore it stands to reason 
to maintain against the opinion that ascribes the beginning of modern 
science to the acceptance of Aristotle’s methodological principles, that 
the abandonment of Aristotle’s physics marks the rise of modern 
science. 

A theoretical exposition of the right methodology is not enough; it 
is necessary that this methodology be applied to the data of obser- 
vation. Now it has been said that Grosseteste was the first to do 
this. 

It might be asked, however, whether a conscious insight in 
methodology is so very important. Experimenters more often than not 
are unconscious of their own methodology; they just act in the right 
way guided by a sound instinct. Thus modern science could start, 
independently of Galileo and his explicit methodological principles, 
e.g. with the English scientists of the late 16th century and in the 
Middle Ages it existed in its purest form in the tract of Petrus 
Peregrinus (1269), which is not proven to depend on Grosseteste. 

Secondly, from another point of view, some authors are of opinion 
that modern science begins with the introduction of Aristotle's physical 
works, by which for the first time a coherent non-theological world 
view was presented to the Middle Ages. But, however much this 
coherent world view has a right to be called ‘‘scientific’’ inasmuch 
as it posited a universe subject to strict rules and fit for rational 
interpretation, it unfortunately presented a picture that possessed only 
one of the necessary aspects of natural science, to wit rationality. 
The other aspect, conformity to reality, was lacking too much as 
became evident in the 16th and 17th centuries. Therefore, the birth 
of modern science means to a large extent the ruin of Aristotelian 
physics and cosmology. 

Thirdly, it is maintained that the introduction of the impetus 
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theory is ‘the first stage in the scientific revolution’ °). That means 
at least that a deviation from orthodox Aristotelianism would be 
the beginning of modern science. It certainly was a beginning of the 
decay of the Aristotelian world view, but it seems arbitrary to start 
modern science by a change in mechanics; the Copernican astronomy 
could with equal right be (and indeed often is) regarded as the 
decisive moment. 

Finally, it has even been contended (by P. Duhem) that modern 
science without any doubt was born in 1277 when the bishop of 
Paris condemned the Aristotelian doctrine that there cannot be more 
than one world and that this world cannot have a rectilinear 
movement. This verdict contains the same kind of partial truth as 
that mentioned above. We should not forget, however, that this 
bishop acted as a theologian, not as a defender of science. As 
Gilson’) more correctly puts it: 1277 is the date that Christian theo- 
logy assured the liberty of framing cosmological hypotheses and thus 
made possible the birth of modern cosmologies. 

After all these divergent opinions it would perhaps be wisest not to 
accept any one of them and, without exaggerating the similarities 
between modern and medieval science, only to recognize that within 
the generally accepted Aristotelian framework of thought there were 
innovations and shifts of viewpoint and method that foreshadowed 
the great changes to come in the 16th century. 


The protagonists of the new scientific movement of the 16th 
century made use of the preparatory work done by medieval precursors, 
as much as possible. The picture of science miraculously born 
in the 16th and 17th centuries is untrue. On the other hand the 
rapid growth of science in the 17th century asks for a further expla- 
nation, as the difference with the Middle Ages remains very marked. 
The official learning of the Middle Ages was rather static, it had an 
extreme binding to authority (at first Plato, Pliny, etc.; afterwards 
Aristotle) and even the more revolutionary scholars, like Roger Bacon 
or the Nominalists, were still very adherent to Aristotle and showed 
an inclination to decide issues by verbal arguments or by thought 
experiments instead of real experiments. 


ek Duhem; Gilson; H. Butterfield, The origins of modern science, London 
» p. 8. 
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Certainly, throughout the whole period lip-service is paid to 
observation by all peripatetic philosophers, but that belonged to the 
system, as Aristotle himself held that observation is the beginning of 
knowledge. 

Moreover, when medieval authors praise experience as the source 
of knowledge, it should be borne in mind that this experience very 
often is taken from books by respectable authorities, who related 
what other authors pretended to have experienced. In many cases 
this is even so with Albertus Magnus and Robert Grosseteste $). 

Medieval philosophers on the whole showed little regard for manual 
operations as a means to knowledge. Even Albertus Magnus, often 
praised as one of the best naturalists of the period, dismissed a 
physician with whom he disagreed about the composition of metals 
(Ibn Gulgul) by the slighting remark: “‘Gilgil was a mechanic, not 
a philosopher’ °). Albertus felt his desire for detailed, accurate 
knowledge scarcely in the spirit of Aristotelian natural philosophy, 
which dealt with knowledge of ‘“universalia’’, general things. He 
recognized that philosophy cannot deal with particulars, but he could 
not subdue his interest in real things. However he thought necessary 
to apologize that, by giving details about them, he adapted himself to 
“rustic intelligences” *°). 

The spiritual climate of the 16th and especially of the 17th century 
was necessary to make ideas and actions that certainly also occurred 
in the Middle Ages (Peregrinus, Grosseteste, Bacon, Frederick II) 
suddenly to bloom and prosper. A parallel may be found in the 
religious area; Wicliff and Huss, Waldus and Savonarola can be 
regarded as precursors of the Reformation, but their work cannot 
explain the more general character and does not in any way diminish 
the unique significance of the Reformation begun by Luther and Calvin. 

The Middle Ages had a rich tradition of technology and engineering. 
However, it was only in the late 15th and the 16th centuries that 
artisans emboldened themselves to set forth philosophical interpre- 
tations of their experiments. Undoubtedly there must be a social as 
well as a religious cause for the emancipation of these artificers who 
intruded the realm of the clerics. 


8) L, Thorndike, A history of magic and experimental science, vol. II, New 
York 1929, p. 440. ; 

9) De rebus metallicis III, c. 4; cf. R. Hooykaas, Het Begrip Element in 
zijn historisch-wijsgeerige ontwikkeling, diss. Utrecht 1933, p. 52. 
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Perhaps the following influences furthering new experimental 
learning are worth being considered: 

1. Emancipation of the mechanicians, artificers and physicians who 
put forward a science rivalling with the official school philosophy. 

2. Knowledge of the work of earlier medieval artificers, alche- 
mists, engineers and physicians by a living tradition. 

3. A better knowledge of Antiquity through a revived interest in 
technical and scientific manuscripts brought to light by humanists. 

4. The revival of Platonism, atomism and pre-socratic philosophy, 
breaking the monopoly of Aristotelian science. 

5. The breakdown of medieval certainties by observations in 
geography and biology by mariners and travellers. 

6. The theological opposition to the rule of Aristotelian philosophy. 

7. The “modern” philosophy of the Middle Ages, nominalism, 
was apt to foster scientific empiricism, in spite of the fact that it was 
often a very ‘philosophy of words”. 

In this article we will focus our attention on the points six and seven. 


PART II 
THEOLOGY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


§ 1. The theological and the philosophical approach to nature 


On account of its credulity towards marvels, medieval theology 
was often (and still is) depicted as an impediment to science. God, 
the Supreme Cause of all things, is believed to be a perfectly free 
agent and at any moment anything might happen as He wills it. A 
universe without rule would be the consequence and, under pious 
pretences, intellectual laziness would be the result, as everything 
strange might be “explained” by referring to God's will. 

On the other side, however, the religious could find fault with the 
philosophical explanation of the world. Not only the atomism of the 
materialists but also the system of Aristotle, in spite of its final 
causes, seemed to make God a superfluous hypothesis, as Nature was 
working according to its own immanent rules. 

An early 12th century scholar like Adelard of Bath had already 
to defend “philosophy” (or science) against this charge. In his 
“Natural Questions” (written in the beginning of the 12th century) 
the growth of herbs was discussed between “Uncle” and ‘‘Nephew” 
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and the nephew asked, ,,To what else can you attribute this save to 
the marvelous effect of the marvelous divine will?” and then Adelard 
answers that there is also a natural reason. He insists that he is in 
no way detracting from God, the source of all things, when he holds 
that nature is not confused and without system“). 

William of Conches in his ‘‘Philosophia”’ (written in the first half 
of the 12th century) ”), answers in the same trend to those who say: 
“We do not know how this is, but we know that God can do it’’. “You 
miserable fools”, William exclaims, ‘““What could be more pitiful 
than to say that? ... God does not make all that He can make... God 
can make a calf out of a stump, but has He ever done so? Therefore 
show some reason why a thing is so, or the use for which it is so, 
or cease to hold that it is so” **). He opposes those who refuse to have 
explained the natural facts mentioned in Holy Scripture and prefer 
to accept them blindly and ‘‘wish to investigate nothing but to believe 
like rustics’’ *). 

In his verdict, “show some reason why a thing is so, or cease to hold 
that it is so’, it becomes evident that the alternative for theological 
obscurantism could be philosophical rationalism instead of scientific 
empiricism. In his “De eodem et diverso’’ Adelard of Bath contrasts 
his confidence in natural reason not only with belief in authority but 
also with belief in observation, when he states that ‘‘nothing is surer 
than reason, nothing falser than the senses” *2). 

Yet, Adelard’s ’’philosophical” explanations are not much more 
satisfactory than those of theology. To the question why the nose is 
placed above the mouth, the answer is that the nose serves the head, 
and therefore should be above the mouth which serves the stomach “?). 

In the next century Albertus Magnus defends scientific explanation 
against the narrow opposition of those who attribute the Deluge simply 
to the divine will and say that no other cause should be sought for it. 
Albertus too ascribes this event ultimately to God's will, but he points 


11) Thorndike II, p. 28. 

12) The ,,Philosophia” of William of Conches is inserted twice in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, namely as Honorius Augustodunensis (i. e. Honorius of 
Autun) ,,De Philosophia mundi” (in T. 172. Parisiis 1895), and as Bedae 
Venerabilis ,,Elementorum philosophiae libri quator” (in T. 90. Parisiis 1862). 
In the latter case, however, it is reckoned amongst the ,,dubia et spuria”. We 
quote from PL 172. 

13) Philosophia, lib. II. cap. 3. 

14) Philosophia, lib. I. cap. 23. 

14a) Edition by H. Willner in Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Mittelalters IV (1903) p. 18. 

146) Quest. nat. Cap. 19; Thorndike II, p. 30. 
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out that God acts through natural causes in the case of natural 
phenomena and that he is allowed to investigate these natural causes 
which were the divine instruments “*¢). 

Albertus thus tries, like Adelard and William before him, to impress 
on his readers that the one truth has more than one aspect and may 
be approached in different ways, that the theological assignment of 
phenomena to divine Providence does not exclude that natural philo- 
sophy may attribute them at the same time to natural causes. 

In the example taken from Albertus the question is no longer simply 
the different approach of theology and science to the same natural 
phenomena, but the authority of Scripture is also at stake. Albertus 
seeks for a natural explanation of an event, related in Scripture as 
a special intervention of God. This event, however, does not show 
anything supernatural in itself; it does not conflict with the doctrines 
of ancient science or philosophy. There are, however, many events 
related in the Bible as special manifestations of God's will, which 
seem impossible to reason and experience, for instance the resurrection 
of the body. At the end of the 11th century (that is, at a period 
when neoplatonism and not Aristotelianism, was the most influential 
Greek system), Manegold of Lautenbach, points out that this doctrine 
is absurd according to the philosophers, who believe that all material 
things by their own weight return to the earth. He appeals, however, 
to God’s omnipotence. God can do whatever He wills; He who 
created the universe is also able to take up a man into heaven”), 
says Manegold, evidently alluding to Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension into heaven. But then a further difficulty presents itself. 
Granted that God does all things He wills (Omnia, quae vult, 
possit Deus), the philosopher will doubt whether He indeed willed 
all those things the simplicity of the faithful believes Him to 
have willed. Manegold acknowledges that this is a difficult knot 
to the non-believer, but not to the believer. He is so wise as 
not to give a philosophical counter-demonstration, but to refer to 
God's covenant of grace: the knot is untied in the faithful Abraham 
in whom also the believing philosopher is blessed '*). Manegold 


14c) Thorndike II, p. 535. 

**) Magistri Manegaldi contra Wolfelmum Coloniensem opusculum, cap. 
XXII; in L. A. Muratorius, Anecdota ex Ambrosianae Bibliothecae codicibus, 
T. IV, Patavii 1713, p. 200. 

3) Oyo, Gilt, 1, AD 
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evidently wants to intimate that faith finds its justification in itself; 
he points to the tokens of God's dealing with His people, the pillar 
of cloud and fire, the division of the Red Sea, Christ's birth and 
resurrection and miracles, in which the habit of nature was so often 
overwhelmed *"). 

Manegold could still proclaim the supreme rights of faith which 
justifies itself; later generations could no longer avoid a full 
confrontation of theology with science and philosophy. To find a well- 
balanced position, to evade the Scylla of an arrogant and scientifically 
sterile rationalism, without falling into the Charybdis of a pseudoreli- 
gious blind faith, meant also to find a solid basis for empirical and 
experimental science. This problem occupied the Christian thinkers 
who tried to solve it in different ways since the twelfth century. 


It is understandable that the victory of Aristotelian philosophy in 
the 13th century is sometimes regarded as the triumph of science. Then 
a universe was conceived that was subject to hard and fast rules, and, 
consequently, was open to scientific investigation. Of course this Greek 
universe was christianized in order to make room for God's inter- 
vention in the affairs of this world. In a supernatural way God may 
contravene the laws He has set for His creation. This seems indeed to 
be an ideal solution, unto the Caesar of human science are rendered 
the things which be his, whereas to God are rendered the things 
which be God's. However, this solution 1s far from ideal in practice. 
Miracle creeps into science under the disguise of philosophical terms. 
The “occult virtues’’ were the “asylum ignorantiae” in which philoso- 
phers took refuge when they were at a loss how to explain phenomena 
by their Aristotelian system and wanted to avoid ‘theology’. Medieval 
science embraced of old a vast amount of fables and ‘‘facts’’ only 
grounded on hearsay. They had been accumulated by the commen- 


17) ...licet cuncta faciat, quaecumque velit... quia voluntatem ejus nemo 
compellit, philosophanti tamen in dubio manet, utrum ipse voluerit, quod eum 
voluisse, et fecisse beata simplicitas Fidelium credit. Hic quaestionis nodus, 
sicut non credenti difficilis, ita facilis est credendi, et quantum in homine est, 
ut existimo, insolubilis, nisi adsit clavis David... Nobis autem hoc solutum 
est in fideli Abraham, in cujus semine etiam credens Philosophus benedicitur, 
in columna nubis, et ignis tempore Moysi, in divisione maris rubri, et ceteris 
a nobis superius comprehensis, in quibus consuetudo naturae totiens victa 
est, ut jam ipsa de se natura parum confidere possit. (Manegold, op. cit. 
e. XXII, p. 200—201). 
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tators of the Roman period and amplified by later additions. The 
little fish Remora can hold up a ship in full speed; a magnetic moun- 
tain in Persia extracts the nails from passing ships; the toad has a 
precious stone in its head, and so on. These will be found in the 
bestiaries and in the great encyclopedias (Vincent of Beauvais, 
Bartholomew the Englishman, Thomas of Cantimpré) which deter- 
mined the general ‘scientific’? outlook of the period. It would be 
wrong to ascribe these tales to the backwardness of the writers of 
these encyclopedias, for Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas and 
Robert Grosseteste accept them also. 

The occult qualities are to the medieval scientist, what the ‘pheno- 
mena not yet explained, but soon to be explained”, the “exceptions to 
the rule” and terms like ‘‘vital force’’, ‘‘catalytic action’, “spontaneous 
generation”, ‘‘evolutionary tendency’, often are to the modern natu- 
ralist. They are a great comfort, as the “‘scientific’’ position is saved 
without an escape into theology and without a confession of ignorance. 

It ought to be recognized that theology could be a danger to 
science, because it could be used as a cover for credulity and lead to 
an easy acceptance of so-called facts without sufficient warrant of 
their truth. Intellectual defeatism could be excused by it when special 
divine intervention was adduced to account for things which were 
difficult to explain. It should not be forgotten, ‘however, that philo- 
sophy as well could be a real hindrance because of its easy denial of 
facts that did not fit into its closed system. This danger perhaps was 
even greater, for the natural philosopher was not on the alert against 
it; the enemy to the truly scientific attitude was within the walls. 


§ 2. The Aristotelian world-picture 


What are the characteristics of this Aristotelian world-view, which 
reigned supremely since the 13th century? The universe is a closed 
sphere with the spherical earth in its centre. The terrestrial globe is 
surrounded by successive coatings of water, air and fire (the four ele- 
ments); the orbs of the moon, the sun, the five planets and the fixed 
stars are concentric with the fourfold sphere of the terrestrial elements. 
Aristotle postulates essentially different laws for Heaven and Earth. In 
Heaven (the world of moon, sun, planets and fixed stars) all things 
consist of the fifth element which is absolutely different from the terres- 
trial elements. Its natural movement is circular, that is, it has no begin- 
ning and no end. This perfect movement thus is an expression of the 
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incorruptibility of the heavenly element. Astronomy has the task of 
reducing the apparent non-circular, non-uniform motions of the planets 
to combinations of circular, uniform motions. Uniformity is necessary, 
because irregular movements imply a change of velocity, and it is 
impossible that any change occurs in the heavenly, eternal spheres. 

In the sublunary sphere, on the contrary, all things are corruptible; 
they have a beginning and an end. Water may change into air (when 
it evaporates), earth may change into water (when solid bodies melt) 
or into fire (when a solid body burns). The natural movement of the 
four elements is an expression of their corruptibility, it has beginning 
and end. Two of them have a tendency to ascend from the centre of 
the world to the sphere of the moon (viz fire and air); the two heavy 
elements (earth, water) seek the opposite direction. In the sublunar 
world natural movements are accordingly rectilinear. A consequence 
of this world-view is that apriori it is absolutely impossible that the 
earth has any movement. It stands still in the centre of the world, 
its natural place. A heavy body thrown into the air returns to the 
earth, not because it is attracted by the bulk of the earth, but because 
its element desires to satisfy as much as possible its natural tendency 
to be at the centre of the world. More than one natural motion for 
the same body is impossible; accordingly the earth can neither have a 
rotatory movement while remaining in its place. Comets, because of 
their transitory character, must move below the moon. 

From this conception ensues the essential difference between the 
physical laws of the corruptible parts and those of the unchanging 
parts of the universe. It would be vain to try to explain celestial 
motions by terrestrial laws. The possibility of other planetary systems 
is also excluded beforehand. Moreover Aristotle’s theory implies an 
essential difference between movements within the sublunar region. 
There all natural movements (e.g. those of falling bodies) are rectili- 
near. Circular movements on earth and the motions of projectiles are 
violent, against their nature; one has to find out their special efficient 
cause. Accordingly, even within the scope of terrestrial mechanics a 
homogeneous treatment of moving bodies would be impossible, as there 
is a wide gap between natural and violent motions. 

In chemistry there is an analogous difference between natural com- 
pounds, which are perfectly homogeneous and in which the four 
elements exist only in a state of potentiality, and artificial compounds, 
in which the component parts, although hidden to the eye, yet are 
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actually present. Atomistic explanations of ‘natural’ compounds are 
therefore apriori excluded **). 

It is evident that philosophical prejudices prevented the acceptance 
of ideas and facts that seemed impossible to the reason of the scho- 
lastics: the movement of the earth, the existence of a void, the ap- 
pearance of new stars, the plurality of “worlds” (other planetary 
systems), the chemical synthesis of natural compounds. Philosophy 
was a great hindrance to unprejudiced theory and unbiased obser- 
vation. 


§ 3. The theological opposition to Aristotelianism 


At first sight it may seem rather paradoxical, but in the 13th 
century it was theology which made in the bulwark of the Aristotelian 
world-system a breach by which new theories and a more liberal 
interpretation of phenomena could enter science. One can hardly 
say that care for the freedom of science urged 13th century theolo- 
gians to combat Aristotelian philosophy. The matter is that science 
and theology have a common enemy in philosophical rationalism, 
which refuses to accept things it cannot explain. When philosophy 
limited physical possibilities beforehand on the ground of rationalistic 
arguments, theology, referring to God’s omnipotence, pleaded the 
possibility of phenomena that seemed impossible to reason. If openness 
of the mind towards the seemingly impossible is combined with sus- 
pension of judgment till the “impossible” occurs, not only the right 
attitude for a possible acceptance of a special revelation is created, 
but also the right attitude for a science of facts. The theological 
sollicitude for the honour of God, whom it would be blasphemous to 
bind to Ideas, necessities, etc., outside Himself, is not far removed 
from the scientific sollicitude for submission to facts which are given 
(data), not cleverly excogitated, which depend on a Will infinitely 
above human will and are to be interpreted a posteriori by human 
reason as far as possible. . 

To Greek philosophy all things act according to an inner necessity, 
following the laws of their ‘‘essence”’, their ‘‘nature’’, which even God 
cannot violate. Against this "necessitarianism” William of Auvergne, 


18) R. Hooykaas, The discrimination between natural and artificial sub- 


stances and the development of corpuscular theory. Arch. internat. Hist. 
Sciences, vol. I (1948), p. 640—651. 
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bishop of Paris, in 1210 emphasizes that not only the existence of 
creatures, but also their activity, depends on the Creator. Every 
creature is a canal by which divine Will expresses itself; at every 
moment God can make it cease. William maintains the freedom of the 
God of the Christians in opposition to the necessity of the Nature of 
the Greeks. 

The Popes too tried, on behalf of theology, to stem the Aristotelian 
current more than once (Gregory IX, 1231; Innocent IV, 1245; Urban 
IV, 1263). In 1128 Gregory IX ordered the theologians of Paris to 
teach theology free from profane philosophy, ‘‘not adulterating God's 
Word by the figments of the philosophers” ”’). 

In 1277 Pope John XXI asked the bishop of Paris to make an 
inguiry after errors harmful to the catholic faith, which were spread 
in the university of Paris and to send him a report”). As a conse- 
quence of this demand the bishop, Etienne Tempier, proclaimed on 
the 7th march 1277 a condemnation of 219 propositions of Aristotelian- 
Averroistic philosophy and necromancy”). 

It seems that also the rivalry between the Dominicans and the 
secular clergy played a part in this condemnation. The secular masters 
of theology, clinging to the traditional Augustinian theology and to a 
kind of philosophical Platonism ”), opposed the Aristotelian school of 
Albertus the Great and Thomas Aquinas. Consequently, also the 
christianized Aristotelianism of Thomas (who died some years before), 
appears to be implicated in the condemnation. Several of the condem-~- 
ned propositions are taken from Thomas”), and perhaps the date of 
March the 7th is not fortuitous, as on March the 7th 1274 Thomas 
Aquinas died and his memory was already highly venerated by the 
faculty of arts. 

“Some days after the Parisian condemnation, on March the 18th 
1277, the archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, prohibited 
the teaching of 30 propositions of a more philosophical character. 
Kilwardby, although himself a Dominican, belonged to the older 
Augustinian school and his prohibition is evidently directed against 


19) Gilson, p. 387, 414. Dido pee 

20) H. Denifle et A. Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 
T. L, Parisiis 1889, p. 541. 

21) Chartularium etc., pp. 438, 440—442, 

22) P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et l’averroisme latin au XIIle siécle, 
Fribourg 1899, T. I, p. 204. 

22) Mandonnet, op. cit. p. 247; p. 283—234. 
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Thomism. The close connection between these two condemnations 
appears from their simultaneity, from their supplementary character 
and from the fact that Tempier intended to reedit the decree of 
Kilwardby on his own account. Kilwardby did not go as far as 
Tempier; he did not excommunicate those who taught the theses he 
rejected, but these theses were indeed of a less dangerous character 
from the orthodox standpoint. The repayment for his action was a pro- 
motion to cardinal and his removal to Rome, evidently on instigation of 
the Dominican order, which wanted him away from England. However, 
his successor, the Franciscan John Peckham, continued the struggle 
of Augustinian theology against Thomism™). 

In the long run, in spite of all opposition, the new philosophy was 
triumphant and after the canonization of Thomas (1323) the bishop 
of Paris repealed the condemnation by his predecessor (14th febr. 
1325) *), in so far as it regarded the opinions of Thomas. 

The doctrine of the Averroist Siger of Brabant, was the main target 
of the condemnation by Tempier, as it indeed was a serious menace to 
orthodox theology. He was cited before the Inquisitor of France, the 
Dominican Simon du Val, to answer the charge of heresy. Siger and 
another Averroist, Boethius of Dacia, were condemned by the Inqui- 
sition of the Roman Court and received life sentences **). 

The situation at the time the decree was issued, was as follows. 
The older generation and nearly all secular clergy clung to the 
Augustinian theology, which, consequently, meant that the influence 
of Platonism (Platonic cosmology included) was strong with them. 
The most audacious thinkers amongst the Aristotelians were the 
Averroists. Averroés (1126—1198), the Arabic commentator of Aris- 
totle, pushed the thoughts of his master without compromise to their 
uttermost consequence. Accordingly, Averroism is the most strictly 
Aristotelian school, in which no effort is made to conceal the 
discrepancy between peripatetic philosophy and (Christian) religion. 
For Averroes the choice between philosophy and monotheistic, ma- 
hometan theology was not difficult; he was anti-theological. The 
Christian Averroists on the whole adhered to the doctrine of a double 
truth: a thesis may be incontrovertible from the standpoint of natural 
reason, but we have to submit to the higher and unreasonable truth 


24) Chartularium I, 624—626, 634; Mandonnet, 269. 
25) Chartularium II, 280. 
26) Mandonnet, 264—266, 271. 
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of revelation. Whether this submission was in all cases sincere seems 
doubtful. Averroism therefore was regarded as heretical; in the eyes 
of its opponents it meant, amongst other things, negation of divine 
Providence and negation of creation ex nihilo. 

The great Christian Aristotelians, Albertus and Thomas, took 
another line. Albertus retained a relatively large independence of 
Aristotle and sometimes criticized him freely; Thomas did not attack 
him openly, but nevertheless he emended his system in order to 
bring it into harmony with Christian thought. In ‘‘natural’’ matters 
he concurs with Aristotle as much as possible but he leaves room for 
the supernatural, of course. 


§ 4. The decree of Etienne Tempier (1277) 


a. Perpetual movement of the heaven 

The different positions became evident in the condemnation of the 
thesis on the perpetual movement of the heavens: “That the heaven 
never stands still, because the generation of things below, which is 
the aim of the motion of the heaven, may not cease, or, because the 
heaven has its being and its virtue from its mover and this preserves 
the heaven through its motion. Consequently, if it would cease to 
move, it would cease to be” *’). This was specified in the rejection of 
another thesis (no 156), to wit that if the heavens stand still, fire 
would not burn in tow, because God would not exist *). It is evident 
from two other condemned theses that a conflict between Aristotelian 
philosophy and Christian theology was the matter. One thesis openly 
mentioned the theologians, arguing that theologians held that the 
heaven may stand still; it called this a false supposition because for 
the heavens ‘‘to be” necessarily includes “to move’’”). The other 
mentioned Aristotelian philosophy, saying that the reasoning of the 
philosopher (i.e. Aristotle) that demonstrated that the motion of the 


27) Quod celum numquam quiescit, quia generatio inferiorum, que est finis 
motus celi, cessare non debet; alia ratio, quia celum suum esse et suam vir- 
tutem habet a motore suo; et hec conservat celum per suum motum, Unde 
si cessaret a motu, cessaret ab esse. Chartularium p. 553. Thesis 186. 

28) Quod si celum staret, ignis in stupam non ageret, quia Deus non esset. 
Chartularium I, 552. 

29) Quod theologi dicentes quod celum quandoque quiescit, arguunt ex falsa 
suppositione; et, quod dicere, celum esse, et non moveri, est dicere contra- 
dictoria. Thesis 100. Chartularium, 549. 
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heaven is eternal, was not a sophistical one and that it was strange, that 
intelligent people did not understand this *°). 

The condemnation of this latter thesis demonstrates that not only 
Averroism, but the teaching of Aristotle himself was rejected. In 
“On the Heaven” *) Aristotle established a connection between the 
eternal life of the divine and the eternal motions of the heaven. 
Because of its “being a round body’ the heaven moved by nature 
forever in a circle. Next he deduced the necessary existence of the 
earth and the other three elements from the eternal, circular motion 
of the heaven and further on he concluded that if earth and fire, etc. 
exist, there must be change (coming-to-be; generation and corruption) 
in the sphere of these four elements. Finally, as the motion of the 
outermost heaven was uniform, it could not cause change in the relation 
between the four elements; therefore there must be several revolutions 
in the heavens (scil. those of the planetary spheres) besides that of 
the orb of the fixed stars. 

Thus it was evident that the character of the divine, the circular 
eternal motions of the heavenly spheres and all events on earth were 
closely knit together by a law of strict necessity. 

Thesis 100 and the closing sentence of thesis 186 which said 
that it would be contradictory to enounce that the heavens exist when 
they are not moved, were conformable to Aristotle's saying that 
“everything which has a function exists for the sake of that function”. 
That is, that the heavens, as a consequence of their very essence, 
must perpetually revolve and that, when they ceased to do so, they 
would cease to be ‘‘heavens’’. 

Thesis 91 explicitly supported Aristotle’s deductions which were 
deemed sophistical by the Christian theologians. Moreover, as accor- 
ding to Aristotle, all changes on earth depend on the movement of 
the heaven, theses 156 and 186 were wholly in agreement with Aristo- 
telian doctrine. In Aristotelian reasoning the existence of ‘‘God"’ is 
not to be isolated from the eternal, uniform motion of the heavens. 

There is no doubt possible about the intrinsically non-christian 
character of these condemned theses and about their congruity with 
the genuine teaching of Aristotle. 


30) Quod ratio philosophi demonstrans motum celi esse eternum non est 


sophistica; et mirum, quod homines profundi hoe non vident. Thesis 91. Char- 
tularium I, 548. 


31) De coelo, lib. II, ch. III. 
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b. Thomas Aquinas on the heavenly motions 

In his Commentary on “De coelo’’ Thomas Aquinas underlines that 
the essence is necessarily connected with the action which is its end 
(or, as he puts it, that the perfection of the ‘‘Form” and its end 
is in its “‘operatio’’). He points out that from the nature of the 
heaven follows that it has the possibility of being always in motion, 
but that it depends on the divine will whether or not it always 
actually moves *). Thus, while recognizing that the ‘‘nature’’ of the 
heaven demands its perpetual movement, he recognizes also that the 
realization of this essential character requires the divine will. 

It should be emphasized that Thomas recognized God’s continual 
activity in the common course of nature as well as in the deviations 
from it by supernatural intervention. In his “Summa contra Gentiles” 
he combats those who detract anything from God's working in crea- 
tures by admitting two principles of things, and who say that things 
do not proceed from God's will, but that they proceed from God by 
the necessity of nature. Also he oppugns those who withdraw all 
things or some things from divine Providence, and deny that Provi- 
dence could operate outside the common course of nature *). 

Undoubtedly here Thomas rejects the doctrines of the Christian 
Averroists of his days without compromise. When he seems sometimes 
assenting to the ‘‘necessitarian’’ reasonings of Aristotle, it is, perhaps, 
because he believes that the reason of man, created after God's image, 
is able to follow God's thoughts to a certain extent as long as God 
acts in a ‘logical’ and ,,regular” way, and not because he thinks 
God is bound to the necessity of a logical sequence of events. 

It could be asked what the difference is between the position 
of Thomas and that of bishop Tempier and the Parisian theologians 
who backed him. Perhaps it could be said that the Augustinians 
were not willing to place the natural and the supernatural so wide 
apart. When Nature follows its course (we should almost say: its 


32) Ex parte caeli probari potest quod sit potens semper moveri, ex parte 
autem voluntatis divinae dependet quod moveatur in actu vel semper vel non 
semper. (S. Thomae Aquinatis In Aristotelis libros de caelo et mundo... 
expositio, lib. II, lectio IV, n. 334, ed. R. M. Spiazzi, Taurini 1952). 

33) Tertio vero, ex hoc quod divinae virtuti in creaturas operanti aliquid 
detrahitur per hoc quod creaturae natura ignoratur. Sicut patet in his qui duo 
rerum principia constituunt; et qui res non ex divina voluntate, sed ex neces- 
sitate naturae a Deo procedere asserunt; et illi etiam qui res, vel omnes vel 
quasdam, divinae providentiae subtrahunt, aut eam posse praeter solitum 
cursum operari negant. Summa contra Gentiles, lib. II, c. 3; S. Thomae Aqui- 
natis Opera omnia, iussu edita Leonis XIII, T. X, Romae 1918. 
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“rational” course), the heavens in the Thomistic world will move by 
an intrinsic law given to them by God; rest of the heavens, or even 
their irregular movement, would be a miraculous, supernatural event. 
The Augustinians laid more stress on the absolute freedom of God's 
Will than on God’s Will conforming to his Intellect; to them the 
“natural” also is more miraculous, less rational, than it might appear. 
Moreover, perhaps they dit not expect so much from the divine image 
in human reason. 

Especially the late nominalists had a predilection for pointing out 
the contingency and the incomprehensibility of “natural” phenomena. 
On the other hand, the supernatural did not appear so “marvelous” 
to them, because the common course of nature was as much God's 
immediate action as its apparent deviations. They did not emphasize 
an inner necessity of events which could be broken now and again; 
they even tried to a certain extent to form a conception of the 
“natural” that could also include the “supernatural’’ (see below, 
Oresme). This might seem to open the door to caprice, but in fact it 
cut off that conclusions obtained by logical deduction are forced upon 
nature. 

Thomas agreed with Aristotle that when heavens stop motion, 
all movement of bodies below would stop also *), whereas the bishop 
seems to have left this question unanswered. It is evident, that Thomas, 
without detracting from God's sovereignty, is more prone than the 
Augustinian theologians to reason in philosophy from the standpoint 
of Greek necessitarianism. He certainly did not teach anything like 
“double truth’, but he drew a sharper distinction between God's 
“common” activity (which coincides with the natural course of events 
as it was logically deduced by the pagan philosopher Aristotle) and 
God’s supernatural intervention in this course of Nature. Theology 
and Natural Philosophy were wide apart, though they were never 
contradictory as they could be according to the Averroists, whom he 
abhorred as much as the bishop did. 

Perhaps the difference could be represented as follows: Thomas 
believed that God made the common (regular) course of nature in 
such a way, that human reason would recognize it as necessary and 
rational, whereas deviations that are not rational were recognized as 
supernatural interventions. The Augustinians, and especially the nomi- 


84) Cessante motu caeli, omnis motus corporum inferiorum cessaret. De 
coelo, lib. II, lect. IV, n. 342. 
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nalists, did not expect the common course of nature to be so rational, 
but, consequently, they did not deem supernatural every unexpected, 
or irregular or incomprehensible phenomenon. 

When comparing the commentaries on Aristotle's works written by 
Thomas with those of the nominalists, it is evident that Thomas kept 
Aristotle as much as possible and that, as long as nature followed 
its regular course, it followed Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s thesis that the world is ungenerated and indestructible *) 
was kept by Thomas when he said that Aristotle’s reasoning was not 
against catholic faith which did not hold that the world was generated, 
but that it was an efflux of the Prime Principle *). 

Thomas’ references to God's will and to God's intervention do not 
intend to weaken the force of Aristotle’s ‘‘natural’’ reasoning. This 
is a great difference with the commentaries of the nominalists, in 
which the theological reserve immediately led to consequences in 
philosophy and science. Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that 
Averroism was condemned in 1277 when the theses ‘‘God cannot do 
so or so” were rejected, it is very probable that then Thomas was also 
implicated, because he seemed to believe that God, as a rule, acts 
according to the intellectualistic pattern of Aristotle. 

When some people say that there might be a plurality of worlds 
because God’s power is infinite and thus can make other worlds, 
Thomas’ answer is rather rationalistic: when God would make other 
worlds, these would be similar to the existing one, or dissimilar. Were 
they similar, then they would be superfluous, what does not befit 
His wisdom. Were they dissimilar, then not every world would 
contain all kinds of things and, consequently, none of them would 
be perfect, but only their combination would constitute a perfect 
world *). Thomas’ verdict about what is befitting God's wisdom 
and what is really perfect is rather intellectualistic and gives evidence 
of a rationalism in philosophy which he did not practize in theologi- 
zing on revelation. 

Averroism claimed absolute freedom for philosophy with regard to 
theology, but clung almost slavishly to the dictates of Aristotle; it 


35) De coelo, lib. I, ch. XII. 

36) De coelo, lib. I, lectio XXIX, n. 287. ; re 

37) Si omnino essent similes, essent frustra; quod non competit sapientiae 
ipsius. Si autem dissimiles, nullus eorum comprehenderet in se omnem naturam 
corporis sensibilis. De coelo, lib. I, lect. XIX, n. 197. 
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assented to a “double truth”; philosophy and theology might conflict. 
Thomism established the borderlines between the realms of philosophy 
and theology and effectuated a harmony by submitting to Aristotle but 
still more to biblical revelation; it did not admit that there could be 
contradiction between truth arrived at by the right use of reason and 
truth received by divine revelation. The Augustinians were very critical 
towards Aristotle and laid an even greater emphasis on the primacy 
of revelation. 


c. God’s omnipotence 

The condemnation of 1277 was first of all directed against Averroism 
in order to establish the rights of revelation. Before enumerating the 
theses that were condemned, the bishop pointed out that some people 
said that such theses may be true according to philosophy, but not 
according to catholic faith, as if there were two contrary truths, and 
as if there could be truth opposite to Scriptural truth in the heathenish 
sayings of which it has been written: ““Perdam sapientiam sapien- 
tium’’ **). Therefore he condemned the thesis that the natural philoso- 
pher could flatly deny the newness of the earth, because he reckoned 
only with natural causes and natural reasonings, whereas the believer 
might deny the eternity of the world, because he appealed to super- 
natural causes *). 

Secondly, the condemnation is a declaration of God's absolute 
sovereignty, His omnipotence and His free Will. Behind this lies the 
old controversy about the primacy of will or intellect. There is quite 
a large number of theses beginning with ‘““That God cannot...” do 
so or so, and it must have aroused the bishop's indignation that human 
reason would prescribe to God what He can do and what He cannot 
do. God cannot make a plurality of worlds *°); God cannot create a 
human being without natural means “*); God could not make prime 
matter without the intermediary of celestial bodies (Thesis 38); God 


38) Cf. Isaiah 29 : 14: “For the wisdom of their wise men shall perish” and 
I Corinthians 1: 19: “For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise...” 

39) Quod naturalis philosophus debet negare simpliciter mundi novitatem, 
quia innititur causis naturalibus, et rationibus naturalibus. Fidelis autem 
potest negare mundi eternitatem, quia innititur causis supernaturalibus. Thesis 
90. Chartularium I, 548; ef. p. 543. 

40) Quod prima causa non posset plures mundos facere. Thesis 34. Chartu- 
larium I, 545. 


41) Quod sine agente proprio, ut patre et homine, non posset fieri homo 
a deo. Thesis 35. 
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cannot create anything really new“) and so on. In a monotonous 
repetition the “Deus non potest’ prescribed to God what He cannot 
do, as His will is bound to His own Essence as it had been established 
by Aristotle, who is the real god of these philosophers. ‘God cannot 
move anything in an irregular way, that is in another way than it 
moves already, for in Him there is no diversity of will’ (Thesis 50). 
“God” is another word for Necessity or Nature; the wisdom or the 
intellect to which He remains true without deviation, is in reality the 
intellect of Aristotle. 

Aristotle had pretended to prove by cogent reasons that a void 
cannot exist, consequently it did not exist. Therefore the world must 
be from eternity and all species within it, because there could never 
be an innovation in the effects without an innovation in the cause 
(which is God) (thesis 87), and because if the world as a whole 
had had a beginning, there would have been a ‘place’ before 
something would have been generated in that place; that is, there 
would have been a vacuum **), which is impossible. And for the same 
reason God cannot move the heaven with a rectilinear motion, because 
there would remain a vacuum. 

In all these theses either God’s omnipotence or His freedom of 
will are restricted by rationalistic reasonings which pretend that man’s 
intellect is able fully to understand the divine Being. Of course this 
thesis is also energetically rejected **). It must, however, be emphasized 
that the opposite thesis: viz that we cannot understand anything of 
God, is also rejected. 


d. Rationalism in religion. Astrology 

The voluntaristic trend of thought of the bishop and his advisers 
is also manifest with regard to man created in God’s image. He 
condemns the thesis that the human will must necessarily follow human 
insight *), that the will necessarily follows what reason firmly 
accepts *©) and that, when reason is right also the will is right’). 
This latter thesis springs from the typically humanistic and rationa-~ 


42) Quod Deus non potest esse causa novi facti, nec potest aliquid de novo 
producere. Thesis 48, Chartularium I, 546. 

43) Thesis 201, Chartularium I, 554. ‘ 

44) Quod Deum in hac vita mortali possumus intelligere per essentiam. 
Thesis 36, Chartularium I, 545. 

45) Thesis 159, Chartularium I, 552. 

46) Thesis 163, Chartularium I, 552. 

47) Quod si ratio recta, et voluntas recta. Thesis 130, Chartularium I, 551. 
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listic belief that virtue depends on insight. This idea returns in the age 
of Enlightenment (right thinking inevitably leads to right action; there- 
fore train thinking by mathematics and science) and in the modern 
superstition that by eradicating illiteracy, peace will be secured for ever. 
The bishop firmly disposed of it: he pointed out that it was not 
conformable to Augustine’s teaching and that it was the error of 
Pelagius which implied that divine grace is not necessary to a right will, 
but only knowledge **). 

Pointed against rationalism in religion was also the condemnation of 
the thesis that resurrection cannot be accepted by a philosopher, because 
it is not rationally understandable. This is an error, according to 
the bishop, because also the philosopher ought to render his intellect 
into captivity if he will follow Christ *). 

Besides Averroistic heresies the main topic which is dealt with is 
the practice of black magic and astrology. This is more closely related 
to the foregoing subjects than might seem at first sight. It lies in the 
same deterministic line. Just as the heavens cause all change on earth, 
so they influence man in all his actions, according to astrological 
teaching. Therefore Tempier condemned the thesis which put forward 
that the moving Intelligence of the heaven influences the rational soul 
like the body of the heaven influences the human body °°), that like 
the highest heaven produces the generation of elements, it also deter- 
mines that of men”), that human will is subject to the power of the 
heavenly bodies **). 


eUThe void 

Though repelling the necessitarianism of the Aristotelian philosophy 
for purely theological reasons, yet Tempier served the cause of science. 
The condemned concept of limited Divine power implied also limita- 
tions of Nature. Therefore science was at stake as much as theology. 
According to Aristotle the eternity of the Prime Mover and the eternity 
of the world are inseparably connected; there is no creation ‘‘ex nihilo”’. 
Of course this doctrine is repudiated by Christian theology. Perpetual 
movement of the heavens cannot be accepted, because it would mean 
co-eternal existence of something with God, if nothing else. This 


48) Thesis 180, Chartularium I, 551. 

49) Thesis 18, Chartularium I, 544. 

50) Thesis 74, Chartularium I, 547. 

51) Thesis 187, Chartularium I, 551. 

52) Thesis 162, Chartularium I, 552; cf. Thesis 112, p. 549. 
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seems a purely theological issue, but it had grave consequences in 
natural science, as one of the arguments against creation of the world 
“ex nihilo” is, that there would have been a void in its place, and 
a vacuum is inconceivable in the Aristotelian system **). Great effort 
was needed to free science from the consequences of this theory 
which could easily be understood in the sense that a space devoid of 
air cannot exist. 

When the bishop condemned the thesis that God cannot move the 
heavens in rectilinear motion because there would be left a vacuum *), 
again the dogma of the impossibility of a vacuum was shaken and the 
possibility of a rectilinear movement in the heavenly regions is main- 
tained. This latter verdict undermined the whole Aristotelian fabric 
of the world in which the circularity of all celestial movements is an 
essential doctrine of an almost religious character, as the essence 
of God is related with it. But in Augustinian (and in Biblical) theology 
not human speculation about the essence of God, but only divine reve- 
lation about His will matters. Subsequently the conclusion was drawn 
that if in the heavens rectilinear movement is not absolutely excluded, 
terrestrial and celestial mechanics are linked. 

When the thesis that the first cause cannot make a plurality of 
worlds *) was condemned, again God’s omnipotence was maintained 
and again the consequence was undermining Aristotle's closed universe, 
the uniqueness of which had been demonstrated by logic that seemed 
beyond controversy. 

Moreover, from a plurality of (spherical) worlds follows the possi- 
bility of a void between them. When the possibility of a plurality of 
worlds was accepted, the minds were ready to conceive that, besides 
the earth, other bodies might be centres of revolving planets, provided 
such a fact would be observed. 


f. Eternity of species. The principle of uniformity 
When Tempier condemned the thesis that the elements are eter- 


53) Quod, qui generat mundum secundum totum, ponit vacuum, quia locus 
necessario precedit generatum in loco; et tune ante mundi generationem fuis- 
set locus sine locato, quod est vacuum. Thesis 201, Chartularium I, 546. 

54) Quod Deus non possit movere celum motu recto. Et ratio est, quia tunc 
relinqueret vacuum. Thesis 49, Chartularium I, 546. 

55) Quod prima causa non potest plures mundos facere. Thesis 34, Chartu- 
larium I, 545. 
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nal**), he was not a theologian meddling with scientific affairs, for 
science cannot decide whether something is eternal or not. And certainly 
the chemical law of conservation of elements was not at stake. The 
Aristotelian philosophy did not acknowledge this law (the elements may 
very easily be transmuted, according to Aristotle). So the eternity of 
elements did not mean that there was a strict conservation of each 
element and the thesis rather intended a conservation of matter in 
general. Besides, it should be realized that the law of conservation 
of elements as a simple law of nature, established by chemical practice 
without the metaphysical implication of their being eternal, has lost its 
almost dogmatical character by the discovery of radioactivity. We are 
perfectly aware of the fact that it is of little use to compare Aristote- 
lian elements with those of chemical analysis, but we only refer to this 
example because it is often suggested that theological dogmas are the 
impediments to the free development of science. It seems, however, 
that scientists are quite able to create their own dogmas that hinder 
their progress: first Aristotelian prejudice which hinders the acceptance 
of conservation of elements, next atomistic prejudice which mocks the 
possibility of decay of elements. 

Finally, Tempier condemned the thesis that the world is eternal in 
so far as all species are eternal ’), which was specified in the thesis that 
a primeval man did never exist, but on the contrary, the generation 
of man has always been and will always be by man**) and that, 
accordingly, the generation of man is circular, as human Form returns 
several times to the same matter). Certainly, these theses were con- 
demned on account of their anti-creationism and not in order to prepare 
the way for the theory of evolution. But we should notice that here, 
when the doctrine of the eternity of the world was rejected in its more 
specified form of the eternity of human species and indeed of any 
species, the principle of uniformity was at issue. In the condemned 
theses indeed the geologist’s ‘‘no vestige of a beginning, no prospect of 
an end”, is strictly adhered to. Averroists held that the heavens are 
eternal and unchanging, and it seemed that observation confirmed their 


56) Thesis 107, Chartularium I, 549: Quod elementa sunt eterna. Sunt tamen 
facta de novo in dispositione, quam modo habent. 

57) Quod mundus est eternus, quantum ad omnes species in eo contentas... 
Thesis 87, Chartularium I, 548. 

°8) Quod non fuit primus homo, nec erit ultimus, immo semper fuit et 
semper erit generatio hominis ex homine. Thesis 9, Chartularium I, 544. 

59) Quod generatio hominis est circularis, eo quod forma hominis redit 
pluries super eandem partem materie. Thesis 10, Chartularium I, 544. 
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opinion. Empirical fact, however, did not show the same for animals 
and plants. In this case observation taught that a lion is born of a 
lion etc. so that in the organic world the eternity of species must be 
realised in transitory individuals, whose existence is accidental, but 
whose essence is eternal. This doctrine was rejected by Tempier, 
because it is incompatible with the belief in creation of the world and 
of everything in it as related in Genesis. It did not only imply that 
matter is coeternal with God), but it did not even attribute to the 
divine being the task of ordering the chaos into a cosmos in the course 
of time, as perhaps was done even by some pagan philosophers, e. g. 
Plato in his Timaios. 

In asserting the fixity of species, the Averroists behaved correctly 
from the point of view of modern scientific method: there was no 
observation of generation of lions, etc. by other animals. Accor- 
dingly, the modern principle of uniformity would give them the right 
to maintain that there never had been. On the other hand, it seems that 
from the point of view of medieval knowledge their position was not 
so strong: a lion is produced by a lion and man by man, but 
according to medieval opinion a “worm” turns into a ‘‘fly” (a cater- 
pillar into a butterfly) and a dead ox into worms. 

Whether there is transmutation of species was a hotly disputed 
question in the Middle Ages; there were logical arguments for and 
against it, there were observations for and against it. The whole 
discussion of alchemy turned round this problem. Then it seemed 
an undeniable fact that metals change one into another; the only 
way out for the adherents of the fixity of species seemed to propound 
that the different metals are only varieties of the same species or, 
to put it in scholastic terms, that their differences are only accidental, 
all of them possessing the same substantial Form“). 

At any rate, science could not proclaim the eternity of species. This 
is a metaphysical belief, as eternity lies outside the scope of science. 
To the bishop as well as to the Averroists, however, not the perma- 
nency of species is the real question at issue, but that of ‘creation or 
eternity of the world’. However, by asserting the doctrine of creation 
the theologians reject the dogma of the eternity of species and thereby, 


60) Quod mundus est eternus, quantum ad omnes species in eo contentas; 
et, quod tempus est eternum, et motus, et materia. Thesis 87, Chartularium 
I, 548. 

61) Cf. R. Hooykaas, Het Begrip Element, p. 64—68; p. 49. R. Hooykaas, 
Chemie en Alchemie, Chemisch Weekblad 32 (1935), p. 230—236. 
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unintentionally, in principle (of course not yet in fact) cleared the way 
for theories of development. The more scientifically interested philo- 
sophers, on the contrary, in principle absolutely shut it out by a most 
rigorous uniformity of nature. 

Some scientists have an axe to grind against theology. When, for 
instance, Pasteur denied spontaneous generation on experimental 
grounds, he was accused of introducing theology into science, because 
Genesis teaches creation, which was believed to exclude spontaneous 
generation. When, on the contrary, spontaneous generation 
was generally rejected, it was maintained that Genesis feaches 
it when saying: ‘‘Let the earth bring forth.” Whatever happens, the 
Bible, or religion, or theology is on the wrong side. However, very 
often scientists and not theologians introduce metaphysical dogmas 
into the realm of science. What, in general, matters to theologians is 
not so much scientific theories as well the metaphysical dregs which 
accompany them. Not the way in which species are generated is their 
primary concern, but the metaphysical, quasi-religious contention that 
they take rise on their own account, apart from divine government. 

Of course, it must be recognized that there always are theologians 
of a more meddlesome and quarrelsome disposition, but they are not 
so numerous, (or the wiser ones are not so scarce) as some historians 
of science would make us believe. 

In the case of the Averroists, it was not theology, but philosophy that 
intermeddled with scientific questions, when proclaiming the absolute 
fixity of species. Again, it was not theology but philosophy that 
mixed up metaphysics with science by insisting on the eternity of 
species. It was the own right of Christian theology to maintain the 
absolute sovereignty of God; it would have ceased to be Christian 
theology if it had acted in another way. But as a consequence it 
provided potential freedom for future scientific development, a free- 
dom the adorers of Aristotle could not grant because of their 
rationalistic prejudices. 


g. The influence of Tempier’s decree 

Bishop Tempier stood not alone in his condemnation. He declared to 
have asked the advice of the doctors of theology of the University of 
Paris and of other learned people™). In the same way Robert Kil- 


62) Nos tam doctorum sacre scripture (quam aliorum prudentium virorum 
communicato consilio... prohibemus... Chartularium I, 543. 
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wardby enjoyed the support of the masters of the Oxford Univer- 
SiG): 

Moreover we find an echo of 1277 in the work of the late 
13th century Franciscan Richard of Middleton, a man of a free mind 
in which the Augustinian complex is manifest, according to Gilson. 
He is one of the great number of theologians who were led by the 
condemnation of 1277 to propound the possibility of scientific positions 
which seem impossible within the conception of the essence of beings 
according to Aristotelian theory “*). Richard puts forward the possibi- 
lity of a plurality of worlds and also that the outermost heaven might 
have a translatory movement, which cannot be rejected because of the 
impossibility of a vacuum. Here we meet with one of the first examples 
of the liberty of framing scientific hypotheses gained by theology; 
the rather audacious hypotheses in cosmology and kinetics of Jean 
Buridan and Nicole Oresme in the next century will provide us with 
other examples. 


§ 5. A modern critique on the 1277 decree 


Not everybody will judge 1277 as has been done above. Professor 
Thorndike regards the condemnation of the thesis “that if the heaven 
stop, fire would not burn in tow, because God would not exist’’ as 
“warfare (of theology) with science’. According to him Paris was 
intruding into the domain of natural science, and presuming to settle a 
question beyond its ken, ‘‘just as truly as was Rome when it forbade 
the teaching of the Copernican doctrine as true and _ silenced 
Galileo” *). 

Thorndike’s criticism seems beside the point when he compares the 
Paris decree with the condemnation of Galileo. Paris did not decide 
anything scientific, but it maintained the know-nothing attitude recom- 
mended by Thorndike. It was the Aristotelian philosophers who 
apodictically decreed that when the heaven would stand still, tow 
would not burn; they could not know that by observation. Paris, 
however, condemned the thesis that ‘when the heaven stopped, 
fire would not burn in tow, because God would not exist’. This latter 
phrase clearly shows that Paris here condemned a purely theological 


63) Chartularium I, 558. 
64) Gilson, op. cit. p. 459. 
65) Thorndike, op. cit. III, 470. 
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conclusion from a hypothetical scientific “‘fact’’. It did not decide the 
scientific issue; it did not say that when the heaven stops, fire would 
go on to burn in tow; it only said that an eventual stopping of the 
movement of the heaven would not prove that God does not exist. 
It refused to admit that God’s existence would depend on the events in 
His own creation; it maintained the core of religion, namely, that 
creation depends on God and not God on creation. The gist of 
Paris is: heaven may move or not, tow may burn or not, nothing of all 
these things would give a right to conclude that God does not exist. 
Therefore, the comparison with the condemnation of Galileo, where 
indeed a scientific issue was at stake, seems wrong. 

Tempier’s conception leaves open the possibility of a heaven that 
stands still, because precisely his theological conception of the world 
repudiates an absolute submission to a world-view wherein each 
doctrine rigidly coheres with each other doctrine and God's creation 
is subjected to human logic and human metaphysical prejudice. 

On the other hand, in the medieval situation the condemned doctrine 
was a danger to science. 

To Tempier it is indifferent whether all events on earth are connec- 
ted with those in heaven, as long as this connection is not an absolute 
one to which even God is bound. But from the almost generally 
accepted viewpoint of the unity of truth the condemned thesis, if it 
were true, had a grave consequence. The truth of God's existence 
would depend, amongst others, on the supposed fact, that if the heaven 
stops, fire would not burn in tow. From that standpoint it would be 
heresy to deny the relation between the rotation of the heavens and 
the burning of tow. Thus it was a thesis of natural theology which 
could threaten with the accusation of heresy those who in philosophy 
or science did not hold the perpetual movement of the heavens. The 
Averroists, of course, did not intend this, because they could maintain 
a thesis as philosophically true and at the same time as theologically 
objectionable. But the majority of medieval thinkers kept to the unity 
of truth and then the condemned thesis was indeed a serious danger 
to the freedom of science. 

It is most interesting to see how much two outstanding medievalists 
differ in their evaluation of the same historical fact. Duhem is inclined 
to regard the decree of 1277 as the beginning of modern science and, 
consequently, as a demonstration of the beneficial influence of theology 
on science; Thorndike looks upon it as a suppression of science by 
theology, demonstrating a hostility equalled only by the condemnation 
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of Galileo, which is generally considered as the worst expression of the 
harmful influence of theology on science! 

The comparison with Galileo’s case seems wrong. On this latter 
occasion a scientific theory was condemned as conflicting with Holy 
Scripture. The cardinals made a definite choice about a scientific topic 
and it was their preference for the Aristotelian philosophy that urged 
them the more. Tempier’s condemnation is purely theological and it 
does not so much propagate a certain philosophy as reject one namely 
that of Aristotle. 

Moreover, the decision of 1633 against Galileo and the Copernican 
system was a doctrinal one, made by the Cardinals of the Holy Office 
under supervision of the Pope. It was meant as and regarded as a 
binding decree for the entire Roman Catholic Church. The condem- 
nation of 1277 was also a doctrinal one, but it was made by a bischop 
and, accordingly, had not much juridical force outside his diocese. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the incumbents of the see of Canter- 
bury sympathized with it, it had not even compelling force in England. 
William of Ockham relates that an English Dominican to whom the 
Paris condemnation was mentioned, said: “I know it, but it has not 
passed the sea’). The condemnations were disregarded by the 
Dominicans and soon afterwards they were little heeded in so far 
as they hit at Thomism. 

Kilwardby’s decree, which was more philosophical and hardly theo- 
logical of character (it regarded grammatical, logical and natural 
philosophical errors), was declared of no effect even by Ockham, 
who in philosophical matters would not have taken the side of the 
Aristotelian party of the 13th century and who from the theological 
point of view rather belonged to the Augustinians than to the Thomists. 
Ockham maintained that in philosophical questions that do not touch 
theology, nobody should be condemned, because in these everybody 
ought to be free to say whatever pleases him; therefore, as the arch- 
bishop prohibited and condemned theses on grammar, logic and 
philosophy, his sentence is temerarious ”). 

Yet, though these condemnations had in the long run no compelling 
force from the juridical point of view, their moral weight was felt 


6) Mandonnet, op. cit. p. 253. ' 

67) .,. assertiones praecipue philosophicae, quae ad theologiam non perti- 
nent, non sunt ab aliquo solemniter condemnandae, quia in talibus quilibet 
debet esse liber, ut libere dicat, quod sibi placet. Dialogus, P. I, Lib. II, c. 22; 
ap. Mandonnet, op. cit. p. 255. 
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in the renewed opposition to orthodox Aristotelianism in the 14th cen- 
tury and even till the end of the 15th century *). 

With the help of philosophic criticism the harvest from the field 
tilled by theological criticism would be reaped and we will see below 
that 14th century nominalism was not only theologically cognate to 
13th century Augustinianism, but was also perfectly aware of the fact 
that in offering its philosophical criticism on Aristotle’s sytem, it 
continued the work begun by the theologians of the preceding century. 


§ 6. Nominalistic theology, philosophy, and science 


Certainly, the repeated condemnations of Aristotelian philosophy 
seemed to remain without effect and the end was that the study 
of Aristotle, instead of suspect, was declared obligatory (1366) “). 
However, the resistance of Augustinian theology to Greek 
necessitarianism is replaced in the 14th century by a similar resistance 
of nominalistic theology. The Augustinians had tried to establish the 
primacy of theology over philosophy, the Averroists had tried to 
separate the two in favour of philosophy and sometimes even to make 
philosophy dominate theology, then the Nominalists tried again to 
divorce the two. However, they did not restrict themselves to 
theological criticism, but offered also immanent philosophical 
criticism. Without leaving the Aristotelian framework of thought alto- 
gether, they attacked certain aspects of Aristotelian philosophy and 
thus contributed efficiently to its defeat. 

The Franciscan William of Ockham (c. 1300—1350) “) propounds 
a radical empiricism. Abstract knowledge deals with the relation of 
ideas and, even if establishing essential relations between ideas, 
there is no guarantee that real objects correspond with the order of 
ideas. Accordingly true scientific knowledge rests upon intuitive 
knowledge of real objects, obtained through observation by the 
senses). According to the current Aristotelian philosophy (e.g. 
Thomism) science dealt with general notions, to which, accordingly, 
it attributed a certain reality. To Ockham’s opinion, on the contrary, 
it should deal especially with the evidence of particular things, for 


88) Cf. Thorndike, op. cit. T. III, 766; and especially about Konrad Wimpina 
(1499), Thorndike, IV, 270. 

69) Gilson, op. cit. p. 389. 

70) Cf. Gilson, op. cit. p. 648, 652—657. 

1) ...illa notitia est intuitiva a qua incipit experimentalis notitia, 
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only these are real, whereas the general concepts only exist in the 
mind (universalia post rem) *). 

Ockham’s epistemology is closely connected with his logical prin- 
ciple of economy: one should not suppose more essences than are 
strictly necessary. This principle, derived from Aristotle, is applied by 
Ockham, if necessary, against Aristotle. No thing should be presumed 
to exist unless immediate experience forces to do so. Ockham thus 
tried to free philosophy from imaginary causes and to explain pheno- 
mena in the simplest possible way. He wanted proofs based on 
experience, not upon reasoning alone”). 

Founding scientific knowledge upon immediate evidence of the senses 
could lead to a denial of ethical principles, which are abstract, but 
for Ockham’s truly Christian thinking. The ethical precepts are not 
necessary, they are not the result of observation, and in so far as they 
are the result of human reason they would not have any authority. 
Ockham abolished the remains of Platonic archetypes, which were 
kept in Aristotelian philosophy, to which even the Creator would be 
bound, and he maintained that ethical precepts depend only on God's 
free will; we only know them through a special revelation. 

Here we have the connection between the decree of 1277 and 
Occamism. Both are in opposition to the Greek-Arabic necessitarianism 
of the intelligible and to all that philosophy and theology had borrowed 
from it (be it with certain restrictions). Ockham’s God is, as Gilson 
puts is, Jehovah, who does not obey anything, even not the Ideas“). 
Ockham is always perfectly conscious of the first article of the Creed: 
“I believe in God the Father, almighty”. 

A universe in which no intelligible necessity is admitted between 
God and His work is essentially contingent; not only that it exists is a 
result of God’s incomprehensible will, but also how it exists cannot 
be fully accounted for by the human intellect. Certainly, there is a regu- 
larity in events, but it could have been otherwise. The nominalistic 
conception accepts the world as it is; it does not try rationally to 
demonstrate that it ought to be as it is and, consequently, it does not 


72) ...omnis res positiva extra animam eo ipso est singularis. 

73) It is remarkable how also another great Augustinian, the 17th century 
physicist Pascal, was a fervent antagonist of positing substances and qualities 
only for the sake of explanation, without sufficient warrant in experience 
(cf. Hooykaas, Pascal, his science and his religion, Free University Quarterly, 
Vola DenlL)\. ees P 

74) Le Dieu dont ils se réclament est Iéhovah, qui n’obéit a rien, pas meme 
aux Idées. Gilson, op. cit. p. 653. 
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pretend to understand it exhaustively. The world is accepted as the 
result of a free act of divine will, just like Holy Scripture with its 
ethical commandments is considered as divine revelation which has to 
be accepted as it is, even when it is not perspicuous to the human 
intellect. In this way theology is independent of philosophy; it deals 
with revealed truth necessary to salvation, without wanting any 
support from philosophical metaphysics. Natural theology could at best 
show the probability of some religious truths. 

Nominalism is hostile to all deductions a priori departing from 
“essences”; it propounds the absolute omnipotence of God, who is not 
bound to any “natural” necessity. Consequently, it is ready to accept 
any factual possibility. This thoroughgoing empiricism makes it a 
fertile soil for all sciences that are founded upon observation. Ockham’s 
theory of knowledge and his doctrine of causality pave the way not 
only for a wholehearted acceptance of Scriptural revelation but also 
for that of the world around us. His influence led to independence 
of theology from philosophy, to probabilism in natural theology and 
natural philosophy, to scepticism in metaphysics, to empiricism in 
natural science. 

Of course nominalists too were confronted with conflicts between 
“science” and “‘religion’’. They did not believe in a Thomistic synthesis; 
they did not yield to the temptation of the Averroistic double truth 
which could have been a solution for people who so thoroughly 
divorced science and religion. Their way out was the different charac- 
ter of revealed truth and rational probability. Rational systems (philo- 
sophical and scientific) are never absolutely certain, never absolutely 
necessary. At best hey are highly probable. Therefore, when a 
scientific theory gets into conflict with what is considered the clear 
sense of Scripture, the nominalist is ready to abandon it for another, 
if necessary even a less ‘‘rational” one, as Nicole Oresme did in the 
case of the earth’s rotation. 

The nominalistic criticism had a more incisive character than the 
opposition of the theologians of 1277, but they had certainly a common 
root. Therefore it is the irony of history that nominalistic theses were 
condemned by the university of Paris in 1339 and 1340. These con- 
demnations had about the same effect as those of the Aristotelian 
philosophy in the preceding century: they could not prevent the 
spread of the rejected system. 
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§ 7. Jean Buridan and 1277 


In 1340 Jean Buridan (c. 1300—c. 1358) was rector of the university 
of Paris. He was one of the masters of arts who undersigned the 
decree of 1340 prohibiting the teaching of some theses of Ockham. Yet 
Buridan is to be regarded as a (moderate) nominalist. As such should 
also be considered Nicole Oresme, who became bishop of Lisieux 
in 1377. Both of them occupy a place of honour in the history of 
science. 

The way in which the ,,modern’”’ philosophers, as they were called, 
emended Aristotle, does not differ so very much from the way in 
which the older generation had attacked him. Buridan and Oresme 
were conscious of the continuity between their criticism and that of 
bishop Tempier of 1277. In his commentary on Aristotle’s ,,On the 
heavens’, Buridan, when dealing with the question of the rectilinear 
movement of the world, refers to the decree of the Parisian bishop, 
propounding that it is an error to say that God cannot move the 
whole world with a rectilinear motion”). 

Against Aristotle's contention that a plurality of worlds is impos- 
sible, amongst other arguments the theological one is adduced. Buridan 
reminds his readers that Aristotle had said that when there are several 
worlds at the same time, there ought to be several first principles, 
what is impossible, as has been expounded in the “Metaphysics”. 
Then Buridan continues: ,,But you know that this reasoning is not 
true, for by faith we believe the God who can make one world, thus 
more than one world” “). 

Aristotle concluded from God’s immortality and perfection to the 
necessity of a perpetual circular motion of the outermost heaven, to 
the necessity of an earth resting in the centre, to the necessary exis- 
tence of the 4 elements, to the necessity of coming-to-be in the 
sublunar region, to the necessary existence of more revolving bodies 
than one”). 

This deduction is discussed by Buridan in the question: “Whether 
it be convenient to demonstrate the plurality of motions and spheres 


75) Sed de potentia divina determinatum fuit per episcopum Parisiensem 
et per studium Parisiense, quod error esset dicere quod deus non posset 
movere totum mundum simul motu recto. Iohannis Buridani Quaestiones super 
libris IV de caelo et mundo. lib. I, qu. 16. ed. E. A. Moody, Cambridge (Mass.) 
1942, p. 75. 

76) Buridan, op. cit. lib. I, qu. 19; p. 89. 

77) Aristotle, De coelo et mundo II, 3. 
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in heaven from God”). Buridan’s discussion demonstrates that we 
should not exaggerate the modernity of the ‘‘moderns”’; it is wholly 
according to the scholastic pattern and accepts to a large degree the 
validity of Aristotle’s deductions. He is of opinion that Aristotle’s 
deduction of the plurality of heavenly motions from God’s existence 
cannot be contradicted “‘by natural reason” (although by divine power 
all things might happen in another way). But in natural philosophy 
we ought to accept phenomena and their relations as if they always 
happen in a natural way. Even when it seems as if the world were 
eternal, God is not the less the cause of this world and its order. There- 
fore it is possible to demonstrate from God's existence the plurality 
of celestial motions. 

Next the validity of the intermediate links of Aristotle's deduction 
are dealt with separately. Here again it becomes evident that the 
theological opposition to Greek necessitarianism influenced 14th cen- 
tury nominalists. Buridan, while recognizing that from the existence 
of the perfect and highest Prime Cause follows the eternal circular 
movement of the celestial element as God’s first act, makes an impor- 
tant reserve. This consequence is, according to him, not absolutely 
necessary, for God cannot be forced (necessitatur) to any action; 
He reigns and sustains the world by His free will, and can stop this 
reign and reduce the world to nothing. But Aristotle and those who 
reason purely from the ‘‘natural’’ point of view, could not see this, 
because it would not be possible according to nature”). 

In the same way Buridan points out that Aristotle believed that all 
heavenly spheres are necessarily eternal and necessarily move perpetu- 
ally. From the purely “‘natural’’ standpoint Buridan is willing to 
concede to Aristotle that it is a cogent conclusion that there must be 
a plurality of celestial movements. On the other hand, he is of opinion 
that the opposite is not absolutely impossible, as God might stop the 
motion of heaven °°). 

Buridan’s criticism of Aristotle's system under influence of the 
theological opposition seems however rather harmless. He only takes 


*8) Utrum sit conveniens ex deo demonstrare pluralitatem motuum et 
sphaerarum in coelo. Buridan, op. cit. lib. II, qu. 9; p. 163—168. 

79) Verum est quod illa consequentia non est simpliciter necessaria, quia 
deus ad nullam operationem necessitatur aliam a se, sed voluntate libera regit 
et conservat mundum: et posset ab illo regimine cessare, et annihilare mun- 
dum. Sed Aristoteles et puri naturales hoc non potuerunt videre, quia natu- 
raliter non posset esse ita. Buridan, op. cit. lib. II, qu. 9; p. 166. 

8) Buridan, op. cit. lib. II, qu. 10; p. 170. 
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the unchristian sting out of it; if God had wanted to have made things 
in an other way, He would have been able to do so. But as things 
are now, we could safely reason in the ‘natural’ way and in natural 
philosophy we ought to accept the world as if all things always happen 
in a natural way. 

It is clear that Buridan does not want to introduce “supernatural” 
explanations and ‘miraculous’ events into science. Yet, the theological 
reserve he has made in behalf of the idea of God’s sovereignty, is 
very important. It opens his mind for criticism of a scientific character 
on the details of Aristotle's explanations. This is evident in the 
discussion of two of the links of the chain of necessary causes. The 
first is the Aristotelian thesis “when the heaven moves eternally, it 
is necessary that the earth stands still in the centre’; the second 
receives a separate treatment when Buridan asks his tenth question, 
"Whether several heavenly motions are necessary to generation and 
corruption of bodies here below’ “). Then Buridan, while accepting 
Aristotle's contention that from the movement of the heavens neces- 
sarily ensues generation and corruption of bodies here below, denies 
the reverse conclusion that when the heavens would stand still, 
accordingly all generation and corruption on earth would cease **). 
Without introducing theology Buridan demonstrates this by ‘“‘scien- 
tific’’ reasons. Men, animals and plants would continue to be generated 
and to die; there would be an inter-action of elements (that is a 
perpetual generation of one element from another *)). 

This is again a heavy restriction on Aristotle's reasoning. Augus- 
tinian theology made a breach in the Aristotelian bulwark; nomina- 
listic philosophy took the second step and propounded a scientific 
critique, which had its root in that same theology. But as nominalism 
was not openly hostile to Aristotle’s philosophy and only wanted to 
reinterpret it, Buridan tries to save the authority of the Philosopher. 
He says that “he intended or ought to have intended’’(!) that the 
generation and corruption of elements and other bodies could not have 
gone on in the same way as they do now, if there were not these 


81) Utrum sit bona consequentia, si necesse est generationes et corruptiones 
esse hic inferius, necesse est esse plures motus coelestes. Buridan, op. cit. 
lib. II, qu. 10; p. 168. 

82) Dico etiam quod si esset solus unus motus caelestis, adhuc essent gene- 
rationes et corruptiones etc., quia non minus esset quam si totum caelum 
quiescerit. Buridan, op cit. lib. II, qu. 10; p. 171. 

83) Buridan, ibid. p. 171. 
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many heavenly influences“). Buridan is of opinion that Aristotle 
did not intend to deduce from God's existence why the world is as 
it is, but that he, starting from the world as it is, only wished to 
explain a posteriori by what causes it is as it is. 

In this conception of the Aristotelian system Buridan seems to 
invalidate the necessitarian character of Aristotle’s reasoning. It 
demonstrates that even behind his purely scientific criticism stands 
his theological criticism which gave him the courage and to a large 
degree liberated him from prejudice. 

This is confirmed by his conclusion that Aristotle's arguing about 
subordinate causes has no force against his (Buridan’s) reasoning 
about the continuance of generation and corruption even without 
celestial movements, ‘because there is no simply necessary subordina- 
tion of efficient causes except to God Himself” *). That means that 
Buridan, after having approved of Aristotle’s deduction, rejects its 
essential intention. We can reason back from the phenomena to God; 
we can by means of natural philosophy find out the series of inter- 
mediate natural causes which connect the phenomena with the Prime 
Cause (and then Aristotle seems right as a rule, but not nearly 
always), but we cannot demonstrate by incontrovertible logic that the 
world ought to be as it is; God could have made another order of 
nature, which might be no less natural than that which we are in: 
that is the gist of Buridan’s reasoning. 

Aristotle linked up all effects and subordinate causes by means of 
a hierarchy of intermediate causes to the First Cause; Buridan 
emphasizes that only the connection between the effect and the Prime 
Cause is simply necessary. He does not assert that in fact God 
always acts immediately, but he wants to recognize the possibility of 
God's immediate action always and everywhere. Without going to the 
extreme of the nominalist position, he warns his readers that God 
perhaps governs the world without the intermediate causes established 
by our explanations, and that these causes may be superfluous. Here 
again reminiscences of the condemnation of thesis 156 of 1277 seem 
to play a part, for he ends the last quoted sentence: ,,So, when God 
wills, fire may burn wood if there were no celestial bodies, in the 
same way as if there were’ **). 


84) Buridan, ibid. p. 171. 
8°) ,..quia nos teneremus quod nulla est simpliciter necessaria subordinatio 
agentium nisi ad ipsum deum. Buridan, op. cit. lib. II, qu. 10; p. 172. 


86) Ita enim, deo volente, ignis posset comburere ligna si non essent cor- 
pora caelestia, sicut si essent. 
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That he thinks of the decree of Paris, is evident from the beginning 
of his discussion of the question whether several heavenly motions 
are a necessary condition to generation and corruption of bodies here 
below. He then refers to the opinion that even when the heavens 
stand still, the stronger elements would go on to destroy (corrumpere) 
the weaker ones (an opinion he corroborates a few pages further on), 
and that ‘‘it is not clear what would prevent fire from burning tow, 
when tow was brought into it” *). 


§ 8. Nicole Oresme and 1277 


Nicole Oresme (c. 1323—1382) also argues upon theological lines 
against the Aristotelian doctrine of the impossibility of a plurality of 
worlds. He is not willing to put limits to God’s creative power and it 
is evident that he not only admits the possibility of worlds outside 
our world, but even favours it. God could create an infinite number of 
worlds at His pleasure. One of the reasons put forward by Aristotle 
for the impossibility of more than one world was that there would 
be an empty space between these spherical worlds, and vacuum cannot 
exist. Oresme replies that our understanding depends on our senses 
which are corporeal and that, consequently, we cannot have a right 
understanding of an immaterial space outside the heaven of our world. 
Therefore he concludes that there may be other worlds and that 
Aristotle never proved the contrary “). 

Oresme’s predilection for Plato plays a role here. Aristotle adduced 
against the plurality of worlds that the earth of a hypothetical other 
world would have a tendency to move to its own centre as well as 
to the centre of our universe. Oresme’s answer is that in every world 
the earth would only have a tendency to move to the centre of the 
world to which it belongs, independent of the place in space where 
that centre is. This prepares the Copernican idea that every part of 
the earth does not seek the centre of the world, but only endeavours 


87) ...nec apparet quid prohiberet ignem comburere stuppam si stuppa 
esset sibi coniuncta. Buridan, op. cit. lib. II, qu. 10; p. 168. 

88) Je conclu donques que Dieu puet et pourroit faire par toute sa puissance 
un autre monde que cestuy... et Aristote ne autre ne prouva onques le con- 
traire ... Maistre Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du Ciel et du Monde, livre I, 39); 
ed. A. D. Menut and A. J. Denomy. Medieval Studies, Toronto 1941, vol. III. 
The complete text of this work appeared in Medieval Studies, vol. III (1941), 
p. 185 seq. (Livre I, 1a—62d) ; vol. IV (1942) p. 159 seq. (livre II, 68a—1575) ; 
vol. V (19438) p. 167 seq. (livre III, 157c—208c). 
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to unite with the main body of the earth, as every part of the moon 
would seek the moon (similar bodies attract one another). This 
conception, of which Plato’s Timaios is the source, had a great 
influence in annulling the essential difference between the earth and 
the heavenly bodies ®). Ockham had already made a beginning of 
pulling down this barrier, by assigning the same matter to celestial 
and sublunar bodies. 

More than once Oresme refers to the Paris decree of 1277. The 
possibility of a rectilinear movement of our world through the space 
outside it, is maintained with reference to this decree: ‘‘to say the 
contrary is an article condemned at Paris” °°). 

Nicole Oresme rejects any detraction from God’s omnipotence, as 
Tempier did precisely one century before; sometimes even when he 
materially agrees with Aristotle, he disagrees with his rationalistic 
argumentation. When Aristotle says that, because God is immortal, it 
is necessary that He makes a perpetual movement (of the heavens) **), 
Oresme first gives a philosophical counter-argument (God has His 
aim in Himself and, accordingly, does not want anything outside 
Himself to accomplish His perfection) *), and then he arrives at his 
principal argument: it is not proven by Aristotle’s reasoning that the 
heavens have a rotatory movement, for it depends on God’s will and 
there is no necessity whatever that He produces perpetual movements; 
He moves the heavens purely voluntarily, as is clear from the text 
of Josuah, when not only the sun, but probably the whole fabric of 
heaven stopped its daily rotation %*). 

When rejecting the thesis that if the heavens stop, fire would not 


89) Cf. E. J. Dijksterhuis, Val en Worp, Groningen 1924, p. 110. 

90) ...et est possible sanz contradiction que tout le monde fust meii en celle 
espace de mouvement droit. Et dire le contraire est un article condampné & 
Paris. Oresme, op. cit. livre II, 93c, also 95a; Medieval Studies vol. IV, 1942. 

91) De coelo, lib. II, c. 3. 

92) Op. cit., livre II, 91d. 

%) Et donques appert per ce que dit est que il ne s’ ensuit pas que le 
mouvement du ciel soit, car selon vérité, tout ce depent de la volonté de Dieu 
franchement sanz ce que il soit aucune necessité que I] face ou produise telles 
choses ou ait faites et productes perpetuelment... Item, encore ne s’ ensuit 
il pas se le ciel est que il soit meii, car si comme dit est, Dieu le meut ou 
fait mouver purement volontairement. Et selon vérité, ce monstra I] ou temps 
de Josué, quant le soleil se arresta per tant de temps comme dure un jour... 
Et est vraisamblable que lors cessa le mouvement journal de tout le ciel et 


ce ee et non pas le soleil seulement. Nicole Oresme, op. cit. livre 
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burn in tow, because God would not exist, Oresme again refers to the 
Paris decree”). 

Thorndike gives an extract from a manuscript of Oresme’s Quot- 
libeta (1370) *), where he says: ‘But it is clear that God who made 
the sky can make it come to rest, nor is local motion essential to 
it... Moreover there is an article condemned at Paris, namely, to 
say that if the heavens stop, fire would not burn in tow’ *). 

One would expect that Thorndike would praise Oresme because, 
with reference to God's omnipotence, he rejects all strictures on natural 
possibilities imposed by the prejudices of Aristotelian metaphysics and 
because he does not want to affirm that local motion is an essential 
quality of heaven (that is to say that he refuses to say beforehand 
that heaven cannot exist if it is not a moving heaven). On the 
contrary: Oresme is accused that “he sometimes obtrudes theological 
dogma into a scientific discussion’ and that especially because of his 
reference to the Paris decree. As professor Thorndike puts it: ‘“Cen- 
sures by the theological faculty of the university of Paris! “‘Aye, 
there’s the rub”... in his expeditions against what seemed to him error 
we sometimes find him on the side of theology in what looks very 
much like a warfare with science. Perhaps Paris was right in conten- 
ding that fire would continue to burn in tow though motion ceased 
in the universe at large. But it was intruding into the domain of 
natural science, and presuming to settle a question beyond its ken, 
just as truly as was Rome when it forbade the teaching of the 
Copernican doctrine as true and silenced Galileo. It would have been 
better for Paris and better for Oresme to have adhered in this matter 
to his previous know-nothing attitude”. 

It is the duty of an historian to try for a sympathetic understanding 
of his subject and to appreciate him according to the standard of the 
best possible thinking of the period in which that subject lived. It 
seems, however, as if Oresme is judged here from the secularized 


94) Et dire le contraire est selon un article condempné a Paris. Oresme, 
op. cit. II, 95a. 

95) See Thorndike, op. cit. vol. III, p. 404. 

96) Sed clarum est quod deus qui ipsum fecit potest ipsum facere quies- 
cere, nec motus localis sic est sibi qualiter essentialis... Est etiam articulus 
Parisius condempnatus scilicet dicere quod celo quiescente ignis non ageret 
in stupa. Thorndike, op. cit. III, 470. 
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20th century standpoint which does not tolerate any theological argu- 
ment in scientific issues. To the medieval scientist, science could not 
be completely independent of religion, even though going the length 
of nominalism giving its due to both science and religion. The 20th 
century scientist separates them (or their substitutes) completely, at 
least methodologically. However, when he pretends to do so absolutely, 
we should not believe him without a certain reserve. Perhaps he suffers 
then from the schizophrenia of the Averroists; perhaps he is deceiving 
himself. There must be some relation between them, because, however 
divergent they may seem, going backwards we see them converging 
in the same mind. Thus e.g. in spite of the fact that professor 
Thorndike’s books are examples of scholarly objectivity, even they 
betray something of his world-view. Of course this does not mean to 
be a plea for continuance of Oresme’s deliberately dragging theology 
into scientific argumentations, but it should be recognized that, given 
the fact that an orthodox medieval thinker was not at all trespassing 
when clinging to the unity of truth, the soberminded way in which 
Oresme introduces theology deserves our admiration. 

Thorndike adds: “‘It is true that the astrological view that fire would 
cease to burn the instant the heavens stopped was equally dogmatic 
but it was less compulsory and the way to oppose it was by free 
speculation and investigation, such as Oresme’s treatises normally 
represent, not by prohibition, suppression, and force. Moreover, to 
accept theology as an ally against astrology was rather to imply that 
the scientific opposition to it was not alone sufficient”. We should 
say that the astrological view was not “equally” but ‘‘more’”’ dogmatic 
than that ensuing from the Paris decree. The latter left the philo- 
sophical possibility open; it only condemned the theological conclusion. 
Moreover, it seems that Oresme’s reference to 1277 is unduly 
dramatized: the imputation that a certain opinion was “heretical” 
should not always be taken very seriously, and as to the ‘‘suppression”’: 
not the nominalists, but the ‘‘via antiqua’’ as the Aristotelians of the 
more “orthodox’’ line were then called, seems on the whole to have 
been the victorious party. And it would have been asked too much 
from Oresme that, after having enumerated philosophical arguments, 
he should not try to reinforce his standpoint by referring to a theolo- 
gical condemnation (that had not been very effective in practice). 

Oresme’s affinity with the theologians of 1277 is also evident 
when he straightforwardly accuses Aristotle and Averroés. He charges 
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them with obscure and sophistic reasoning), even against our 
faith oy, 

How much theology is behind Oresme’s openmindedness towards 
seemingly absurd possibilities that are a priori excluded by Aristotelian 
philosophy, is evident from his treatment of the uniform motion of 
the heavens. It was an axiom of both Platonic and Aristotelian philo- 
sophy that celestial movements must be circular and uniform. It was 
precisely his dissatisfaction with the lack of uniformity of velocity in 
Ptolemy's astronomy that was the main incentive to Copernicus’s 
search for another system. Oresme evidently accepts the uniform 
velocity of celestial motions, but he objects to its enouncement as a 
philosophical dogma. If it be an angel who moves the heavenly sphere, 
his moving will may be altered; if it be God, He indeed cannot 
change, but that does not exclude that He might change His crea- 
ion **). Here again it is eternal God who freely disposes of His creation 
over against the Greek Prime Mover, who is a rigid principle of 
Being *”°). And then Oresme alludes to Scripture which records that 
in the time of Josuah the heaven stood still and in the time of king 
Hezekiah even revolved back, ‘‘in the same way it could also be that 
the movement of the heaven were faster or slower as it pleased 
God 2): 

Again God's sovereign will forbids to cling too stubbornly to the 
doctrine of uniform movement. This certainly does not mean that 
Oresme did not accept uniform velocity; if he had done so he would 
have repudiated the whole astronomy of his time and moreover, when 
he is not an Aristotelian, then he is a Platonist, and Platonism 
shared the belief in the regularity of the heavenly motions. It means, 
however, that his religious conviction gave him sufficient scientific 
scepticism to accept the alternative, i.e. changing velocity, when 
“phenomena” (apparentiae) would make it necessary. This necessity 
became evident to Kepler in the beginning of the 17th century. Kepler 
was a fervent Christian like Oresme and even a much more fervent 


97) Tl me semble que Aristote et Averroys... envelopent cest propos en 
paroles obscures et font arguémens sophistiques. Oresme, Livre du Ciel et 
du Monde, livre I, 52a. 

98) Ibidem 62d, 

29) Oresme, op. cit. livre II, 108c. 

100) TI] ne convient pas que II soit transmué pour ce se I] transmue ses 
creatures. Oresme, op. cit. II, 108c. ‘ 

101) ...samblablement porroit son mouvement estre avancey ou retardé, 
se il plaisoit a Dieu. Oresme, op. cit. I, 108c. 
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Platonist. But, after a heavy inner struggle, he saw himself obliged 
to abandon uniform and circular movement of the celestial bodies and 
to propound the changing velocity of the planets moving along 
elliptic orbits, because the data of observation demanded so. 
Oresme’s critical disposition is also evident from the acute remark 
that, since according to Aristotle all sublunar movements depend on 
those of the heavens, it would be impossible for man to perceive a 
change in velocity of the heavens, as the movements below would 


change proportionally *). 


§ 9. Buridan on the heavenly intelligences 


The nominalist principle not to suppose more essences than neces- 
sary had its repercussion in a question that touched theology and 
cosmology both. Aristotle held (at least in some of his works) ***), 
that the planetary spheres are moved by souls and this theory was 
propounded also by his Arabian commentators. Thomas Aquinas 
christianized this conception by substituting angels as directors of 
the heavenly spheres **). Occamism extends its principle of economy 
also to spiritual entities; it stresses that God is able to govern the 
universe without intermediate causes. William of Auvergne in the 
preceding century had already rejected the moving Intelligences put 
in between God and His creatures **’). Robert Kilwardby too deemed 
the Intelligences superfluous. 

Then, in the fourteenth century, Jean Buridan in his “Quaestiones 
totius libri Physicorum” (questio 12) rejects the Intelligences. Accor- 
ding to him “it does not appear from the Bible that there are Intel- 
ligences which, added to the celestial bodies, move these. Therefore it 
could be said that it does not seem necessary to posit such Intelligences, 
for I might say that God, when He created the world, gave a 
movement to each celestial sphere as it pleased Him and in moving 
them, He impressed impetus upon them which move them without His 
further having to move them, except by a general influence similar 
to that by which He gives His concurrence in all that happens” *°°). 


102) Oresme, op. cit. II, 108c. 

103) Cf. the discussion of this question by W. K. C. Guthrie in his edition 
of “On the heavens”, London 1945, p. XX VI—XXXVI. 

EO) Gilson wOopaclt-n ps4 Sip 

105) Gilson, op. cit. p. 420. 

a) ...et etiam cum non apparet ex biblia quod sint intelligentiae quae 
applicatae moveant corpora caelestia, posset dici quod non apparet necessitas 
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What strikes us here is that Buridan gives again evidence of the 
theological point of view; the Intelligences are rejected because Holy 
Scripture does not mention them. Moreover, according to Buridan, 
God gives the planets their movements “‘as it pleased Him”, not 
because of an intrinsic necessity in their nature, but of His free choice. 

Buridan then goes on saying that God rested from His work on 
the seventh day and left all things to their mutual influence. This 
is not meant in a deistic way, for he has just said that God continues 
His general sustainment of the universe. However, it certainly implies 
the possibility of scientific investigation of the universe. As long as 
God does not miraculously intervene, all things go on according to 
the laws laid down in them at their creation. 

After all Buridan deems it wise to maintain a reserve and he 
confesses that he does not assert these things with certainty, ‘but I'll 
ask messieurs the theologians to teach me how these things happen”. 
Did he sincerely intend to do that, or did he speak having his tongue 
in his cheek? 

It seems that Buridan himself, who shows so much affinity with 
the Augustinian theologians of the 13th century, does not like the 
Intelligences but that the triumph of Thomism withholds him from 
rejecting them too categorically. This finds some support in the 
cautious way in which he introduces the same supposition in his 
“Quaestiones super libris quattuor de coelo et mundo’’. According to 
his theory of impetus a moving mill-stone would for ever go on to 
turn round if there were no resistance destroying its initial impetus. 
Buridan then concludes that ‘‘one might imagine in the same way 
that Intelligences which move the celestial bodies should not be 
posited, because we have also no allusions in Holy Scripture that they 
ought to be posited. For it could be said that when God created the 
heavenly spheres, He began to move each of them as He wanted; 
and then, by the impetus He had given them, they were moved till 
now, because that impetus is neither destroyed nor diminished, as 
they have no resistance” *”). 


ponendi huiusmodi intelligentias, quia dicerem quod deus, quando creavit mun- 
dum, movit unumquemque orbem caelestem sicut sibi placuit et movendo eos 
impressit eis impetus moventes eos absque hoc, quod amplius movet eos nisi 
per modum generalem influentem sicut ipse concurrit coagendo ad omnia quae 
aguntur. Quoted by Dijksterhuis, Val en Worp, p. 74. 

107) Buridan, Quaestiones super... de Coelo, lib. II, qu. 12; p. 180—181. 
Oresme too rejected the Intelligences, but he did not abolish the differences 
between heavenly forces and those below. 
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§ 10. Nominalism and mechanics 


Here we arrive at the point that it is clearly manifest how much 
nominalism could further the development of science. 

According to Aristotle there must be a Prime Mover, because there 
is eternal movement in the heavens, for everything that moves must 
be moved by another thing. In the same way, when a projected body 
has a forward movement, there must be, according to Aristotle, an 
outward cause, a motor, to sustain the movement. This is the air, 
which was set also into motion by the projector. 

Ockham criticized this conception by an acute scientific argumen- 
tation and his conclusion was that neither the air, nor an inherent 
“virtue’’ propels the moving body; the simplest thing is to suppose 
that it moves because it has got a movement and is not impeded to 
move on. He thus came very near to the principle of inertia which 
lies at the basis of Newton’s mechanics. 

The nominalistic rejection of the Aristotelian demonstration of 
God’s existence from the movement of the heaven bears the same 
character. Jean Buridan did not go the same length as Ockham; he 
propounded that an inner impetus, which was impressed on the moving 
body by the motor, is the cause of the continuance of the motion. This 
theory of impetus had been a rival to the Aristotelian theory for a long 
time; it is derived from John Philoponos (6th century). But Buridan 
gave it a much wider application. Not only that the air as moving cause 
was made superfluous by the impetus, but also the moving Intelligences 
of the heavenly spheres were replaced by the impetus. Buridan is of 
opinion that when God confers an impetus upon the celestial spheres 
in the beginning and there is no resistance to it and no tendency to 
other motions, this uniform movement will continue indefinitely. 

By his theory of impetus he thus took away two of the prohibitions 
Aristotle had laid upon science. He applied the theory of impetus to 
projected bodies as well as to falling bodies, and thereby the barrier 
between violent and natural movements is overthrown. He applied it to 
the motions of the heaven as well as to that of sublunar bodies, and 
thereby the essential difference between the heaven and the sublunar 
world is annulled. Henceforth it will be possible to apply the same 
mechanical laws to a spinning top as to the rotation of celestial bodies. 

Duhem was so enthusiastic about Buridan’s breaking down the bar- 
riers between the sublunar and celestial worlds that, forgetting that he 
had dated the beginning of modern science already from Tempier’s 
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resolution of 1277 1°), he bestowed the same honour once more, and 
this time on Jean Buridan. A sharp line, says he, separates modern 
science from ancient science, when no longer the stars are thought to 
be moved by divine beings, but subjected to the same mechanics as 
the sublunary movements ™”). 


§ 11. Nominalism and the motion of the earth 


Another question occupying Buridan and Oresme was the movement 
of the earth. They clearly saw that immediate observation could not 
decide whether the earth rotates in 24 hours round its axis and the 
heavens stand still, or the earth stands still and the whole furniture 
of heaven rotates. Buridan points out that many people hold that the 
diurnal rotation of the earth is probable’), but he adds that they 
enounce this possibility perhaps by way of scholastic exercise. He 
does not accept the movement of the earth, as he holds that obser- 
vation is against it. An arrow-shot vertically into the air returns to 
the same place; this would be impossible, if the earth revolve. 
When it is said that the air rotates with the earth and thus the arrow 
partakes in the revolution of the globe, Buridan answers that the 
impetus of the arrow would resist the lateral motion of the air whirl. 

Nicole Oresme shows himself more favourably inclined towards 
the motion of the earth than Buridan. It seems to him an opinion that 
could be defended on good grounds. It is impossible to prove by 
experience that the earth has no daily movement; the argument 
which convinced Buridan of the opposite, is declared null and void"). 
Next he argues that not only experience but also reason cannot decide 
against the daily rotation of the earth, and, thirdly, he even gives 
reasons that support the movement of the earth. 

In this latter case he sometimes follows the same procedure as 
Aristotle and Averroés. Averroés held that motion is nobler than rest 


108) P, Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci II, 411. 

109) Si lon voulait, par une ligne précise, séparer le régne de la Science 
antique du régne de la Science moderne, il la faudrait tracer, croyons-nous, 
4 Vinstant ot Jean Buridan a concu cette théorie, 4 l’instant ot l’on a cessé de 
regarder les astres comme mus par des étres divins, ot l’on a admis que les 
mouvements célestes et les mouvements sublunaires dépendaient d’une méme 
mécanique. Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci III, p. XI; cf. Gilson, op. 
cit. p. 487. 

110) Buridan, Quaest. de coelo, lib. II, qu. 22; p. 227. ; 

111) Je conclu donques que l’en ne pourroit par quelcunque experience 
monstrer que le ciel fust meiti de mouvement journal et que la terre fust ainsi 
meiie. Oresme, Livre du ciel et du monde, II, 139c. 
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and that, accordingly, the noble heavens must move. Oresme argues 
that rest is nobler than motion and, consequently, the heavens are at 
rest, whereas the earth, the vilest element, is moving. And it behoves 
the receiving to move to the giving, so the earth ought to turn in 
order to get warmth and not the heavens in order to give it, or — to 
speak in a familiar way — we turn the meat above the fire and we 
do not turn the fire round the meat *”). 

However, his rational arguments for the rotation of the earth are 
also of another, more nominalistic, character. Ockham’s “logical razor” 
by which superfluous entities, actions, and notions are cut away, is 
assiduously used. His nominalistic arguments are reinforced in this 
case by his Platonic conceptions. The “simplest’’ and ‘‘noblest” and 
“most beautiful’ structure of the universe is strongly emphasized in 
Platonic cosmology; in this case it agrees very well with the desire 
after the simplest possible framework of concepts of nominalist logic. 
When the earth rotates, all simple bodies move in the same direction, 
to wit from east to west *) and, moreover, this supposition asks only 
the rotation of one small body, whereas the opposite one demands 
the daily rotation of all celestial spheres, and this would, without 
necessity, multiply operations which are so diverse and outrageously 
large **). 

This economy is even applied to divine miracles! When God works 
a wonder, Oresme says, it should be supposed that He does so 
without changing the common course of nature more than is strictly 
necessary. Consequently, when He lengthened the day in Josuah’s 
time, it is more reasonable that He would have done so by stopping 
only the movement of this small earth, which is only a point in 
comparison with heaven, and not by bringing the whole universe, 
except this small point, out of its common course and order ™). 

It is evident from this passage that, notwithstanding his assertion 
of the rights of theology, he is not prone to multiply the miraculous 
without necessity, and that from the maintenance of God’s omni- 
potence does not ensue the impossibility of a scientific knowledge of 


112) Oresme, op. cit. II, 1426. 

443) Oresme, op. cit. II, 142c. 

114) Et donques puisque touz les effetz que nous voions peuent estre faiz et 
toutes apparences salveez pour mettre en lieu de ce une petite operacion,... 
sans multeplier tant de operacions si diverses et si outrageusement grandes 
il s’ensuit que Dieu et nature les avroient pour rient faites et ordenees: et 
ce est inconvenient, comme dit est. Oresme, op. cit. II, 143d. 

115) Oresme, op. cit. II, 144a. 
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the regular course of nature. The nominalistic sollicitude for the rights 
of theology (and religion) does not exclude sollicitude for those of 
science. 

Finally, Oresme summarizes what he has done: he has shown that 
there are no arguments from experience against the movement of the 
earth; he has shown that the rational arguments against the movement 
of the earth are not conclusive, and, in the third place, he has even 
given reasons why the heaven should not move... and then he 
abruptly adds: “and yet all people hold and I believe that it (the 
heaven) is thus moved and the earth not: God stablished the earth 
that it cannot be moved” *"*), 

This sudden adherence to an opinion he seemed to combat through- 
out several paragraphs falls like a stone in a quiet pond. It appears 
that Oresme is of opinion that he has made the movement of the 
earth much more probable than the current theory of the rotation of 
the heaven; yet he has not given a decisive proof, for he adds that 
he chooses for the immobility of the earth, notwithstanding the reasons 
to the contrary, because these are not wholly evident. Now the text 
from the Psalms decides for the hypothesis that was less probable 
from a purely rational point of view. This is the more astonishing as 
he certainly is not a narrow literalist. 

Rather paradoxically, Oresme manages to reap an apologetic argu- 
ment from his discarded first conclusion. ‘‘Considering all that has 
been said, one could believe that the earth is moved and not the 
heavens”, and “yet this seems at first sight as much or more against 
natural reason than all or several articles of our faith’). 

The line of argumentation seems to be this: The movement of the 
earth appears at first sight against reason, but better reasoning would 
make us accept it. So the articles of faith seem at first sight against 
reason; yet, young men, they might turn out to be more reasonable than 
you think. Those who oppugn the movement of the earth by arguments, 


116) Cf. Ps. 93 : 1 (Authorized version): “The world also is stabilished, 
that it cannot be moved”. Ps. 92 : 1 (Vulgata): “Etenim firmavit orbem 
terrae, qui non commovebitur”. 

117) Oresme, op. cit. II, 144e: Tiercement, ont esté mises raisons au con- 
traire et que il n’est pas ainsi mei, et nientmoins touz tiennent et je cuide 
que il est ainsi meti et la terre non: Deus enim firmavit orbem terrae, qui 
non commovebitur, nonobstans les raisons au contraire, car se sont persuasions 
qui ne concludent pas evidanment. Mais considéré tout ce que dit est, l’en 
pourroit par ce croire que la terre est ainsi meiie et le ciel non, et n’est pas 
evideant du contraire; et toutevoies, ce semble de prime face autant ou plus 
contre raison naturelle comme les articles de nostre foy ou touz ou pluseurs. 
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reasonable at first sight, are made ashamed by better reasoning; 
the same might be the case with those who offend catholic faith. Do 
not confide too much in your power of reasoning, its futility could 
be shown by better reasoning. 

However, even this better reasoning is not absolutely cogent and 
decisive in Oresme’s opinion. A final decision could only be made by 
factual proof or by divine revelation. And now divine revelation 
(Ps. 93) tells that the earth stands still. 

It seems that Oresme is too clever in his apologetics, for in the end 
he accepts the very ‘‘vulgar opinion’ on the movement of the heaven, 
and in the last resort, faith is supported by arguments borrowed from 
faith itself, to wit by the testimony of the Bible. Accordingly, his final 
remark seems to be beside the point: “And thus what I have said by 
way of diversion (par esbatement) on this matter, may be of value to 
confute and to reprove those who would combat our faith by 
reasons’ *'*). 

He wrote his treatise on instigation of king Charles V in behalf of 
the young men who had scientific aspirations, in order to check the 
curiosity and presumption of those, who would calumniate or oppugn 
or search too far to their own confusion *”’). Considering, however, the 
force of his argumentation for diurnal rotation of the earth and its 
character of earnestness, due to its conformity with his nominalistic 
and Platonic convictions, it is not impossible that the young men, 
for whose benefit the treatise had been written, would be driven in 
the direction of Averroism and accept a double truth: that of philo~ 
sophy (or science) and that of revelation, which might be incompatible. 

It appears, at least, that even modern readers (e.g. E. Gilson, 
E. A. Moody, and A. C. Crombie), are deceived and believe that 
Oresme adopted the diurnal rotation of the earth *°). E. J. Dijksterhuis 
says: ‘‘Oresme concludes his argumentation with the surprising remark, 
that the doctrine of the movement of the earth is also very important 
because it furnishes arguments to combat attacks on faith: it seems 
to conflict as much with natural reason as the articles of faith; when 
it yet turns out to be true, seeming absurdity cannot be adduced any 
longer against faith’ ***). 


118) Oresme, op. cit. II, 144c. 

119) Oresme, op. cit. livre III, 203be. 

120) E. A. Moody, Introduction to Buridan’s ,,Quaestiones de coelo et mundo” 
p. XX. Gilson even speaks of ,,the honour of this discovery” op. cit. p. 682-683. 


121) E. J. Dijksterhuis, De mechanisering van het wereldbeeld, Amsterdam 
1950, p. 239. 
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However, Oresme does not say that the doctrine of the diurnal 
rotation of the earth is as much in opposition to natural reason as 
the articles of faith. He says that this doctrine “at first sight seems” 
(ce semble de prime face) to be as much in opposition to natural reason. 
Natural reason finally concludes that it is more probable than the 
diurnal rotation of the heavens. And Dijksterhuis seems to overlook 
Oresme’s rather plump denial of the diurnal rotation of the earth on 
the ground of Psalm 93, misled as he is, perhaps, by Oresme’s rejec- 
tion of the argument against the movement of the earth generally 
adduced from Josuah. (See below, p. 159—160). 

For still another reason Oresme’s argumentation is liable to be 
easily misunderstood. He compares the naive, seemingly rational, 
rejection of the movement of the earth with the rejection of some 
dogmas of faith; he compares the better reasoning that pleads for 
the movement of the earth with the acceptance of dogmas that had 
seemed absurd at first sight. However, in the last resort, the rejection 
of the motion of the earth stands on the same level as the acceptance 
of faith, because they both represent to him the real situation. This 
considerably weakens the force of the comparison. 

Of course Oresme could not have pressed the argument further by 
comparing the acceptance of faith (notwithstanding its seeming absur- 
dity) with the acceptance of the movement of the heavens (notwith- 
standing its lack of probability), for this latter doctrine was adopted 
precisely in the name of the faith that was to be supported, and not 
on account of empirical observation, that other final source of infor- 
mation to nominalism. 

Perhaps some readers would doubt Oresme’s sincerity in rejecting 
the rotation of the earth after having made probable the opposite 
thesis, and ascribe his attitude to fear for persecution. But it is quite 
conformable to the nominalistic attitude to submit Reason unconditio- 
nally to Revelation, and, on the other hand, to use Reason to confound 
Reason. It is therefore quite sincere, when Oresme declares that all he 
has said, has been said in a spirit of great humility and without 
pressing it further than the catholic faith allows’). In promulgating 
the doctrine of the movement of the earth he would not have run 
any risk, being a close friend of the king, who gave him the bishopric 
of Lisieux when he was writing this book *”’). 


122) Oresme, op. cit. III, 2036. 
123) Oresme, op. cit. III, 203c. 
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§ 12. Order and marvels in nature 


We pointed out how the theological emphasis on God's free will and 
absolute omnipotence over against the Greek necessitarianism, which 
bound God to ‘‘natures”, ‘essences’, and “‘archetypes’’, could make 
the mind ready to accept the unexpected without prejudice and to 
ponder about explanations which would have been impossible within 
the limits of the Greek world-view. 

Of course this could also have made the mind willing to easily admit 
marvels, what seems less probable with the adherents of the closed 
and rational system of Aristotle. 

The theological attitude, accordingly, could be beneficial to science 
and it could be harmful to science. 

It should not be concluded, however, that the Aristotelian (Averroist 
or Thomist) attitude was solely favourable. Aristotelian philosophers 
were prone to an easy acceptance of the marvelous, because they 
had always their seemingly rational explanation by “occult virtues” 
at hand, whereas nominalists were happily checked in this direction by 
their special stress on the principle of economy. However, not what 
might be, but what really happened, does matter! 

We saw how Oresme was prone to explain the signs and marvels of 
the Bible by as little miraculous as was possible without violating the 
truth of the story. Here, however, his scepticism comes to a standstill 
before the sacred text, but on other occasions he lets it go freely. 
Thorndike quotes many examples from Oresme’s Quotlibeta that 
demonstrate his antagonism to the credulous acceptance of the marve- 
lous by his contemporaries. Geomancy and ‘‘perilous days” he calls 
pure lies ***). He mistrusts hearsay, even when it comes from several 
respectable and scientific witnesses, especially when it is “against 
reason and the common course of nature’ *”). This clearly shows that 
his anti-rationalism is no irrationalism and that his emphasizing that 
God is an omnipotent and free agent, does not lead him to accept 
a capricious, lawless universe. Oresme believes that credulity is a 
danger to both science and christian religion ***). 

When discussing marvels he points out that many natural pheno- 


124) Thorndike, op. cit. III, 453. 

125) .,.tunce aliqualiter hesitarem si esset contra rationem et communem 
cursum naturae. Cf. Thorndike III, 455. 

126) ...faciliter credere est et fuit causa destructionis philosophiae natu- 
ralis, et etiam in fide facit et faciet magna pericula. Thorndike III, 455. 
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mena are equally difficult to understand as those regarded as super- 
natural miracles. Extraordinary skill in some art or science seems 
inexplicable, but should not therefore be attributed to the aid of 
demons or other influences ?”’). This proves how much the unedu- 
cated resorted to supernatural gifts and to black magic as explanations 
of certain exploits, which they deemed superhuman. Especially alchemy 
was often regarded as the devil’s art. 

Oresme explains many “marvelous” phenomena by ‘‘imagination”’ or 
mental concentration, that is, he considers them as natural phenomena, 
as selfsuggestion, hypnosis, etc. He denies, however, that the power 
of the intellect can move other bodies, e.g. a stone. He suggests that 
the Arabic philosopher Avicenna adopted this doctrine, because he 
was not willing to recognize the marvelous works of Christ and other 
holy prophets as true miracles***). We see how Oresme seriously 
tries to reduce the miraculous as much as possible, even when he 
discusses miracles from Scripture, but that, on the other hand, he is 
not willing to detract anything from the absolute power of God, who 
is able to break the rules He laid down Himself for creation. Here 
again Oresme writes in the spirit of 1277, which rejected the miracu- 
lous power of the human mind*”’) and to which Oresme here, like 
on other occasions, seems to refer when he says that the doctrine of 
the marvelous power of the intellect has been condemned **’). 

His nominalistic principle of parsimony is also extended to demons. 
He severely restricts their activity: “If the faith did not affirm their 
existence, I would say that from no effect could it be proved, because 
all (their apparent marvelous works) can be saved naturally’). 
Apparitions of demons he ascribes to melancholy. Oresme also remarks 
that the confessions of diabolical magic are made under torture, by 
fright and selfdelusion. He not only warns against the deceptions of 


127) Non igitur mirare si sint aliqui qui plus videant aut intelligant quam 
tu, nec propter hoc curre ad demones aut influentiam ignotam. Thorndike 
III, 458. 

128) Credo autem quod ad hoc fuit motus propter mirabilia que audivit a 
Christo domino nostro et ab aliis sanctis prophetis fuisse facta que noluit 
concedere esse mirabilia. Thorndike III, 462. 

129) Cf, Chartularium I, p. 544—555, theses 73, 86, 112, 115, 189, 198, 211, 
212, ete. 

130) Avicenna... posuit intellectum habere mirabilem potentiam... quod 
tamen est articulus condempnatus, et posuit quod pure naturaliter possunt 
esse tales prophete sicut Christus et Moyses, et in hoc fuerunt decepti. Thorn- 
dike III, 462. 

131) Nisi autem fides poneret eos esse dicerem quod ex nullo effectu posset 
probari esse quia naturaliter omnes possunt salvari. Thorndike III, 466. 
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magicism, but also against those of catholic priests. He charges many 
ecclesiastics with fraudulent miracles to secure offerings for their 
churches; as an example he mentions the church where it is said that 
the sudarium of Christ is kept. 

Oresme’s position is intermediate between two extremes: that of 
attributing everything immediately to the supernatural (direct action of 
God or demons) and that of ascribing everything to natural causes 
and thereby denying the occurrence of miracles, like the Arabic philo- 
sophers Avicenna and Averroés do*”). 

Oresme’s scepticism, Aristotelianism, and critical scientific attitude 
is, as Thorndike remarks, limited by his religious orthodoxy. He does 
not merely accept the Gospel and articles of faith as a matter of 
religious belief, but also as being in accordance with reason. Oresme 
even stresses that few conclusions in philosophy are so well attested by 
sense and reason. He expounds that Faith may posit miraculous things, 
like the Trinity, the resurrection of bodies, etc., but natural philosophy 
posits many equally miraculous things, e.g. the deduction of Forms, 
and how fire burns and what is the essence of things, and why a stone 
falls. 

Oresme here confronts us with a mixed set of problems of natural 
philosophy and natural science which have never been solved. They 
are either put aside by modern science as metaphysical (what does 
not lessen our ineradicable tendency to ask these same questions 
again) or — when they are within the scope of science — we give 
a mathematical description of them, while recognizing that their 
innermost essence is incomprehensible to the human mind. Thus we 
indeed accept the fundamental laws of nature and the facts of our 
sensual perception without pretending them to be perfectly perspica- 
cious, just like Oresme also accepts the facts of divine revelation and 
of the testimony of the Gospel. Oresme’s conclusion is that these 
concepts and phenomena regarding nature are more unknown to us 
than many articles of faith and “therefore I indeed know nothing 
except that I know that I know nothing” *%). 


132) ...sunt multi qui omnia deo immediate attribuunt aut demonibus. Et 


fuerunt an i a a et fe este et Agazel qui omnia causis naturalibus 
Imposuerunt et nulla miracula. Fides autem et veritas non sic ponunt. Thorn- 
dike III, 468. Seer ‘an 

133) Certe, si bene consideras, ista sunt multum ignota multo plus quam 


multi articuli fidei. Ideo quidem nihil scio nisi quia sci ihi i - 
tke Ae S1 quia scio me nihil scire. Thorn 
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Thorndike calls this ‘‘a drab and content-lacking position” ™), 
whereas Sarton, on the contrary, is much pleased with it. It reminds him 
of the critical and sceptical attitude ‘‘of the wisest men of science of 
our own days’, and “‘it is the more praiseworthy because his positive 
knowledge was immeasurably smaller and cruder than theirs. Indeed, 
it takes much knowledge and wisdom to realize one’s ignorance” ***). 

Here again we meet with diametrically opposite appreciations of the 
same verdict by different medievalists. Sarton’s attitude shows 
much more sympathetic understanding of Oresme’s position than that 
of Thorndike. Of course, Oresme’s Socratic enouncement might have 
been content-lacking, but in the light of his whole work it is indeed 
a proof of his great wisdom. He has given so much evidence of his 
love of science, of his desire not to multiply miracles without necessity, 
that he has got a right to emphasize the limitations of human under- 
standing. It cannot be too highly praised when a philosopher, against 
the general tendency of philosophers to imagine themselves that they 
have made things thoroughly intelligible, points out the restrictions of 
human knowledge. Oresme, on the one hand a defender of rational 
human science and philosophy against miracle-mongers, is, on the other 
hand, a man who humbly acknowledges human limitations. His 
seemingly paradoxical attitude is to be compared with that of Pascal, 
who often expounds the ambiguous character of human reason, its 
impotence and limitations as well as its greatness ***). 

Consequently, the above is not at all contradictory to Oresme’s plea 
for rational explanations in science and to his contention that religion 
is most reasonable. On the one hand he furthers a rational explanation 
of duly ascertained facts, on the other hand he discards a rationalistic 
pretence of having made things thoroughly intelligible by it. ‘“The 
last step of reason is the admission that there are numberless things 


87) In this deeper sense the recognition 


transcending it” says Pascal 
by Reason of things above Reason is a most reasonable act. 
Thorndike is of opinion that “Jt is not much of a solution to call 
all natural phenomena inexplicable and therefore to contend that most 
inexplicable phenomena are natural’, and he evidently sympathizes 


with Oresme’s contemporaries who preferred “‘to continue to explain 


134) Thorndike, ibid. p. 471. 

135) G, Sarton, Introduction to the history of science, vol. III, Washington 
1948, p. 1492. 

136) Cf. R. Hooykaas, Pascal, his science and his religion, F.U.Q. 2, p. 129. 

137) Cf. R. Hooykaas, F.U.Q. 2, p. 128. 
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strange phenomena by the conception of “occult virtues” or even of 
the intervention of demons rather than merely to agree that things are 
what they are’ **). 

Probably, many scientists will be of another opinion and prefer 
no theory to a false theory. They will put forward that it is certainly 
a great progress that Oresme recognizes that our scientific and philo- 
sophical explanations are no explanations in the strictest sense, that 
they do not provide us with Platonic ‘‘epistémé”, that they at best con- 
sist in giving more refined and more coherent descriptions and classifi- 
cations, and at worst consist in dissimulating our ignorance behind 
abstruse terms, so that in any case the deepest roots of being remain 
hidden. This same contention was to be propounded by many of the 
greatest scientists of the 17th century. Boyle is of opinion that we do 
not know what matter in general is; we know its existence, but we do 
not clearly conceive its essence**’) and, in spite of his ‘‘mechanical 
philosophy’’, he emphasizes the contingency of the laws of nature “*). 

Moreover, Oresme, as well as Buridan and other nominalists, has 
certainly a right to point out the inexplicability of natural phenomena 
and the insufficiency of natural philosophy. They restricted the number 
of scientific explanations of essentially different character and thus 
reduced phenomena which seemed of a different kind (sublunar and 
celestial, natural and violent movements) to the same causes. Thereby, 
denying explanations in the absolute sense at the same time, they 
replaced them by explanations in a more modern sense. 

In the second place: it is certainly worth while that with reference 
to the contingency of facts and the limitations of scientific explanation 
thereof, Oresme checks the possible obnoxious consequences of the 
recognition of the wonderful and, to the profit of science, concludes 
that we should not too soon regard inexplicable phenomena as super- 
natural. Contemporaries and posterity even up to our own time often 
preferred empty verbal explanations or even pure nonsense to a 
confession of ignorance, because there is, as Pascal says, an inveterate 
tendency in mankind to ‘satisfy our vanity by the ruin of verity” ). 
It testifies of Oresme’s mental strength and intellectual honesty, that 
he preferred in many instances giving no explanation to giving expla- 


138) Thorndike III, 471. 
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140) R. Hooykaas, op. cit. p. 84. 
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nations that would have been groundless in the then state of know- 
ledge and experience. Some people, also scientists, prefer the false 
certainty of closed systems, even when largely based on phantasy. 
Others, however, do not want drugs and continue scientific endeavour 
with equal zest, without the promise of a golden key to the inmost 
secrets. This has nothing to do with intellectual defeatism. If the 
nominalists preferred no theory to a false theory, they preferred above 
anything else to have a theory that was as probable as possible. To 
probabilism a wavering attitude could perhaps be imputed. In fact, 
however, it encouraged progress and freedom of thought. For, whereas 
a theory considered to be certain, tyrannizes its adherents and makes 
them timid conservatives, a probable theory is easily exchanged for a 
more probable one. 


§ 13. From 1277 to 1377. Augustinism and nominalism 


The frequent allusions of Buridan and Oresme to the Parisian 
condemnation confirm the essential affinity between 1277 and 1377, 
between Etienne Tempier’s theological decree (1277) and Nicole 
Oresme’s nominalistic treatise ‘On Heaven and Earth” (1377). In 
some respects the ‘via moderna’ of the nominalists was at bottom 
a ‘‘via antiqua”. What was begun on a purely theological line in 
1277, is continued by philosophical (and ‘‘scientific’’) critique 
in 14th century nominalism. Nominalist philosophy, however much 
beneficial to science by demolishing outworn theories and propounding 
new solutions, was produced by theologians, for mainly theological 
purposes; in this respect 1377 does not essentially differ from 1277, as 
is proved by the end of Oresme’s treatise **’). a 

It has been pointed out that behind the 13th century attacks on 
Aristotle stood Augustinism. Etienne Tempier (1271; 1277), his 
predecessor William of Auvergne (1240), and his Canterbury col- 
league Robert Kilwardby (1277) were all Augustinians in theology **) 
and the same is true to a certain extent of the nominalists Ockham ™*) 
and Oresme. 

The Augustinians consist of heterogeneous people; 14th century 
nominalists differ on many topics from the Augustinians of the 12th 


142) Op. cit. livre III, 203b. 
143) Gilson, op. cit. 394, 486. 
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and the 13th centuries. They put stress on divinity and show a ten- 
dency to mystical theology, whereas the Aristotelians have a more intel- 
lectualistic character“). Augustine followed Plato in philosophical 
matters ‘°). Albertus and Thomas, however, adhered to a form of Aris- 
totelism that aroused the wrath of the older school (e.g. Roger Bacon) 
of their own century and the criticism of the ‘newest’ school of the 
next century. Oresme openly declares his preference for Plato over 
Aristotle. Behind this preference is his love for Augustine's teaching, 
for he says that Aristotle and Averroés sometimes are in conflict with 
“our faith’, and that St Augustine prefers and recommends Plato 
above all other philosophers, because his doctrine is more in keeping 
with the catholic faith. Aristotle, however, is accused of having 
combated and hated the teaching of his master in an unreasonable 
way ™"), 

It seems strange that the Augustinians deemed Plato preferable 
above Aristotle. Plato’s archetypes or Ideas have as much of Greek 
necessitarianism as Aristotle's ‘Forms’. And it seems even more para- 
doxical that the nominalists continued the Augustinian opposition of 
1277 against Greek necessitarianism. The 13th century Augustinians 
accepted a theory of knowledge and a logic which were diametrically 
opposite to those of their nominalist successors. To Augustine, as well 
as to Plato, universals (archetypes, ideas) exist before the individuals 
modeled upon them (universalia ante rem); Aristotle's and Thomas’ 
logical ‘‘realism’’ is a moderate form of Plato’s “‘idealism’’ (universalia 
in re). To the 14th century nominalists, however, the universals exist 
only in the mind, they are forms of thought (universalia post rem). 
How could it be possible that these extremes could unite in the same 
love for empirical science and the same aversion to the intellectualism 
of the Aristotelians? 


It seems as if Biblical theology (with its consequences in philo- 


145) Mandonnet, op. cit. p. 6466, gives as characteristics of medieval 
Augustinians: no sharp distinction between rational and revealed truth, be- 
tween the domains of philosophy and theology; esteem for Plato and critique 
on Aristotle whom they accuse of having calumniated his master (as they 
accuse the Thomists of not being true to the Fathers, especially St Augustine) ; 
the maintenance of the primacy of will over intellect in God and man (God 
defined as highest Good instead of First and Necessary Being); prime matter 
is not mere potentiality but possesses some actuality; in man there is a multi- 
plicity of substantial forms (the soul is not the only Form in a human being). 

146) Basilius enim et Augustinus et plures sanctorum sequuntur in philo- 
sophicis, quae ad fidem non spectant, opiniones Platonis. Thomas Aquinas, 
In Sentent. lib. II, dist. 14, qu. 1, a. 2. Cited by Mandonnet, op. cit. p. 57. 
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sophy) is the cause of this convergence. Augustine could not accept 
Plato's conception that the creator looked at something outside Himself 
(to which he must have felt bound) ™*), in order to shape chaos into 
kosmos. God created matter and God reflected in it something of His 
own Being. Outside Him there did not exist anything, neither spiritual, 
nor material. A similar correction we find with Johannes Kepler, a 
thoroughgoing Platonist, whose whole life was a continuous search 
after the mathematical Ideas God had laid down in His creation. Yet 
he felt offended with Plato’s doctrine that God followed Ideas instead 
of taking them out of Himself and materializing them by an absolutely 
free act of will. Therefore Kepler, in spite of his Platonism, was in 
the last resort an empiricist. Instead of forcing a certain rational pre- 
conception upon the universe he tried to find out which ideal pattern 
suited the physical world, and at last a seemingly slight difference in 
the results of measurement led him to abandon the Platonic ‘‘ideal”’ 
circle and the uniform motion of the heavenly bodies ™°). 

Yet, what must have appealed to the nominalists, cannot have been 
a Platonist speculation revised in a Christian sense. What really 
links up nominalism with Augustinism must have been the Biblical 
elements in Augustine's teaching, which become evident in his doctrine 
of grace. It is the voluntaristic trend of thought of Christian theology, 
which is supported by the history, related in the Bible, that is the back- 
ground of Tempier’s decree, asserting that God is bound to no rule, 
however rational it might be. This voluntaristic trend is continued in 
the philosophy of the great teacher of the Franciscans, Duns Scotus, 
who maintains the primacy of will over intellect, and who, in order 
to evade a conception of a God submitted to any necessity, subordi- 
nates the Ideas to God as much as is possible without positing them 
as created. It seems as if the Scotist philosophy paves the way for 
the nominalist criticism. Duns Scotus as well as Ockham have constantly 
in mind the God of the Arabian commentators of Aristotle whose 
will necessarily follows the laws of his intellect, and in combating 
this conception, Ockham accomplishes what Scotus (whose adversary 
he is in many respects) has begun. With him the Ideas disappear 
altogether, even in God*”). His voluntarism is much more radical; 
he would not even admit that God is bound to His own attributes 


148) Timaios, 29 A; 30 A. 
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that should be reflected in the universe. He insists on God's absolutely 
sovereign will; to God there is no necessity whatever. His theory 
of knowledge and logic are the radical consequences of his theology, 
for they accept things as they are and not because they agree with 
a rational scheme. “‘A universe in which no intelligible necessity is 
interposed, even not in God, between God’s essence and His works, 
is radically contingent, not only in its existence, but also in its intelligi- 
bility” **). The nominalist empiricism does not find back a scheme, 
expected beforehand by a trinitarian theological preconception, or a 
pattern slumbering already in the human mind. It tries rationally to 
digest in the simplest possible way the totally unexpected reality 
revealed in nature and perceived through sensory experience. 

It is understandable that the Occamist liberation of theology from 
its scholastic armature, implied a return to the Fathers, especially 
Augustine, who of course was interpreted in a special way. At any 
rate, nominalism reinforced the theological opposition against ‘‘neces~- 
sitarianism’”, begun by the Augustinians of the previous century. 

Besides the fact that Augustine had a predilection for Plato, there is 
another reason for the kind attitude of nominalists to some of his 
conceptions. 

Plato’s cosmology is not a closed rigid system like that of Aristotle; 
it bears rather the character of a myth, and it only pretends to give a 
probable account *’). His dialogues have not the definite, apodictical 
character of Aristotle's dissertations, so that on the whole Platonism 
is more open than Aristotelianism. Moreover, it gives the impression, 
especially when considered through Augustinian spectacles, of being 
more spiritual and Christian. 

Of course it could be alleged that Plato himself was much less 
favourably inclined towards the investigation of nature than Aristotle 
and that this hardly could appeal to nominalist empiricism. But, whereas 
Aristotelian philosophy presented itself since the 12th century as 
a homogeneous system with all advantages and disadvantages of such, 
it is more difficult to speak of Platonism as a coherent body of 
doctrine. Everyone fixed on the aspect that pleased him most when 
he wanted to oppugn some Aristotelian view-point and, accordingly, 
there have always been widely divergent conceptions of Platonism. 
Galileo’s Platonism e.g. is that of the mathematical procedure as the 
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royal way to physical science; Kepler’s Platonism has, moreover, 
assimilated Plato’s mathematical metaphysics but not his low appre- 
ciation of physical science; Paracelsus’s Platonism is akin to the 
mysticism of the neopythagoreans and the neoplatonists, and even 
the utilitarian huguenot philosopher Pierre de la Ramée (Petrus 
Ramus), in spite of his empiricism, highly exalted Plato above Aris- 
totle. Therefore we need not be astonished that nominalists, in spite of 
their anti-metaphysical attitude, yet could praise Plato on some 
occasions, especially when their favourite church-father gave the 
example ***). 


§ 14. Biblical theology and modern science 


It is a most remarkable fact that the attitude assumed by the 
14th century nominalists, who were empiricists in science, and Augus- 
tinians in theology, resembles so much to that of Pascal. With Pascal 
— who as a Jansenistic Catholic was thoroughly imbued with Augus- 
tinian teaching — we find the same combination of empiricism in 
science, scepticism in metaphysics, probabilism in natural theology 
and natural philosophy and “‘fideism’’ (if not understood in the sense 
of “irrationalism’’) in theology. We do not pretend that. Augustine 
propagated empirical science, but history often shows that certain 
systems of thought implicitly contain consequences which could not 
have been foreseen by their originators. Thus Augustinian theology 
in so far as it is Biblical theology, the belief in God’s absolute sove- 
reignty and perfectly free will (not bound to any necessity), while 
stressing the contingency of nature (from the human view point), 
furthers empirical science, which does not dare to excogitate a logical 
world, but which approaches with “fear and trembling” the world 
of creation, which has to be taken as it is, by observation and 
experiment. From the recognition of God's sovereignty and the accep- 


153) Of course, party spirit also influenced the choice of philosophical and 
theological position. In 1277 and before the rivality between the secular and 
the regular clergy played a role. Later on the quarrels between the two great 
orders, Franciscans and Dominicans, arose. The Franciscans were more volun- 
taristic (Duns Scotus) and more Augustinian: Roger Bacon, John Peckham, 
and Robert Grosseteste (who was a secular priest closely connected with the 
Franciscans) show the influence of Augustinian metaphysics in their theory 
of optics. Among the nominalists also the most important are mainly Fran- 
ciscans (William of Ockham) and seculars (Buridan, Oresme, Albert of 
Saxony, Heinrich of Langenstein). 
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tance of everything revealed in creation, ensues the acceptance of the 
marvelous when necessary. 

On the other hand, the same belief maintains that God in His 
providence created a world of ‘‘order’ and that, consequently, scien- 
tific rational investigation of this world is possible. Belief in a natural 
order is necessary to cultivate science with confidence and hope. But 
then this order ought always to be regarded as something not yet 
discovered; otherwise the scientist’s doctrine will stifle research and 
take away the stimulus given by the adventurous character of that 
research. 

In this respect we have to welcome nowadays every naturalist who 
like Lucien Cayeux in geology and Goldschmidt and Schindewolf in 
paleontology, in spite of the overwhelming majority of his fellow- 
workers, criticizes the acquiescence in the dogmatic application of the 
principle of uniformity in historical geology and biology which may 
prevent an unbiased appreciation of the data of observation. Fear 
of the marvelous and desire after the marvelous are equally 
dangerous to science. Modern physics owes its development to the 
acceptance of the apparently marvelous in spite of the violation of 
the necessitarianism of the old conception of causality; it acquiesced 
in a loss of seeming rationality, which was more than compensated 
by a gain of systematic knowledge. Biology and geology also should 
always be open to the possibility that their theories are of a too 
rigidly and dogmatically uniformitarian character. 


It could be alleged that by putting to the fore the Parisian nomina- 
lists, a distorted, too favourable, picture of the Middle Ages is given. 
Even nominalists showed many of the weaknesses of scholastic philo- 
sophy. Moreover, one could point to the verdict that the activity of the 
Parisian school: ‘forms an episod of great spiritual charm within a 
period of barren sterility of thought about nature’ **). It could be 
pointed out that their doctrine of the movement of projectiles in general 
was superseded again by the Thomistic-Aristotelian doctrine of the 
influence of the medium **). Indeed, natural philosophy of the Middle 
Ages should not be characterized by the conceptions of the heyday 
of nominalism. The ruling school was much more in keeping with a 
docile Aristotelianism that seldom attained the level of an Albertus 
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Magnus. Moreover theology overruled all other disciplines. The role 
of theology, however, has often been misrepresented: the real danger 
for science was not theology but philosophy. At first sight it might 
seem that philosophy (especially Aristotelian philosophy) which, 
because of its more intellectualistic character, could be a better spur 
to science than theology ever could be, should be preferred. It turns 
out, however, that in practice theology is by far not so hard a task- 
master as philosophy. A philosophical system is interested in science, 
it forces its preconceptions upon it. And it is also interested in natural 
theology; it wants to be a guide for life. In this way so called “scien- 
tific’’ conceptions have their repercussions in theology or its sub- 
stitutes. 

Biblical theology, on the other hand, is rather indifferent to the 
contents of a scientific theory, as long as it remains purely scientific 
and is not, like ‘‘scientific’’ materialism, metaphysics in disguise. Only 
when theology herself becomes infected with philosophy, as often 
is the case, it is a real menace to scientific freedom. We conclude 
therefore that theology, the more it is free from philosophical stains, 
the less it will be at war with science, and that science, the more it is 
free from the influence of philosophical (quasireligious) systems, the 
less it will be at war with theology. 


PART III 
REVELATION AND SCIENCE 


§ 1. Mystical theology. The Book of Nature 


It might be adduced, however, that theology, whatever may be its 
advantages, in two ways exerted a decidedly harmful influence upon 
the development of science. First, there was the indifference to scien- 
tific investigations and theories, because they are irrelevant to spiritual 
life, an indifference which could develop into a loathing and despising 
of scientific activities. 

Secondly, Biblicism could impede the free development of scientific 
theories. 

As to the first point, medieval asceticism only seldom goes to such 
an extreme that all interest in the material world is extinguished. The 
Platonism inherited from the Fathers of the Church contains an 
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element of overemphasis on the Ideal, the spiritual, the mind, as being 
more noble than the material, the flesh, the body; the more so as 
St Paul’s teaching could easily be misunderstood as a depreciation of 
the material world and the body. Even Aristotle's system had enough 
Platonic ingredients to maintain the pre-eminence of Form over Matter, 
of Heaven over Earth. On the other hand, however, even in purely 
Platonic thought (let alone in christianized Platonic thought) the 
world as we see it, arouses reminiscences of the ideal beauty of the 
world of the spirit; it is a reflection of it and, in ordering the world, 
God made it after His image. However, this operation was not wholly 
successful; there are to be expected in nature deviations from the 
ideal state. 

Platonism has some interest in sciences, especially in astronomy, as 
here we find the relatively purest reflections of the mathematical 
forms. This does not mean that Plato himself attributed great value 
to natural science for its own sake; it just served to arouse the soul 
to the recognition of the ideal world behind Nature. 

In christianized Platonism the emphasis is shifted somewhat to 
nature herself. The act of creation is not conceived as a struggle of 
the divine power with unwilling matter; God created matter and 
disposes of it as it pleases Him. The world is neither identified with 
God nor despised as inimical to God. It is sanctified by being God's 
work. However, the Biblical idea of creation of man after God’s image 
is still completed by the Platonic idea of creation of the visible world 
after God’s image. This explains much of the “natural” theology (in 
the sense of knowledge of God from contemplation of Nature) of the 
Middle Ages. God's essence is reflected in Nature, e.g. his triune 
being **°). 

In the same trend of thought lies the allegorical interpretation of 
nature. Not what we observe by the senses does matter in the first 
place, but what is signified by it, the spiritual truths behind it. Some- 
times these allegories are extremely puerile. In its noblest form we 
find the symbolic exposition in Ruusbroec’s ‘“Wan den gheesteleken 
Tabernacule” (‘‘On the spiritual tabernacle’) wherein elaborate com- 
parisons are drawn between Christ and the olive, overflowing with 
the oil of love. Such conceptions are of little use for the cultivation 
of science; again it is not the world as such that is the subject of 


an) ...creatura mundi est quasi quidam liber in quo legitur Trinitas fabri- 
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investigation for its own sake, but the higher truths behind it. Having 
made dwell the eyes for a short time upon the visible works of 
creation, the spirit hastens to leave them behind and to climb up into 
heaven. 

It could not be denied that a genuine love for nature, an enjoyment 
of its divinely ordained beauty is present in medieval thought. With 
the mystical writers who retired from the noise of the civilized world 
in order to get into closer touch with God, contemplation of nature 
is a bridge to arrive at that goal. The comparison between phenomena 
of nature and the life of the spirit gives evidence of their familiarity 
with nature. Ruusbroec (1293—1381), the celebrated mystic living in 
the neighbourhood of Brussels, compares the activity of the sun 
shining in the valley between two mountains, with Christ, the sun of 
Justice, who shines into the valley of humility, hewn out in man’s soul 
by his insight in his sins and incompetence to good. Again and again 
the comparison between the sun’s influence upon the earth and the 
work of Christ upon man’s spiritual life returns in his ‘‘Die Chierheit 
der gheesteleker Brulocht’’ (“The adornment of the spiritual mar- 
riage’); the soul is compared with the bee, the sunflower, etc. in 
language of a beauty which must be an adequate expression of the 
beauty he experienced when looking round in the landscape. 

However, not a thoroughgoing delving into the recondite corners of 
nature in order to glorify the more God's ‘‘wisdom, power, and good- 
ness” is the aim. Edification rather than new knowledge is sought for, 
and the soul is satisfied when it has got this edification. A superficial, 
non-technical research of nature satisfies the mind of the believer in 
Trinity that nature reflects the triune character of its Maker. There 
is no exploration of nature in expectation of a revelation of yet 
unknown secrets. Spiritual truths, already known beforehand by 
other means, are found again. 

Perhaps some extremists left aside, we should not say that medieval 
mystical theology despises Nature; even not that it is not interested 
in it, but it seems evident that, in general, it is not genuinely interested 
in a truly scientific investigation of it. There is too much Christianity 
in it to despise investigation of nature and too much Platonism to 
attribute great value to it. Mystical theology was keenly aware of 
the risk one runs of getting absorbed in nature instead of using it 
only as a means to higher aims. It did not so much encourage scientific 
research of nature as well as religious edification by contemplation of 
nature. Prying too far into the secrets of nature is considered of small 
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value to religious life; it might even be damaging to it, because natural 
curiosity deflects the mind from the destination of man. This is the 
opinion even of Manegold of Lautenbach. 

Manegold was remarkably free from the influence of the then 
prevailing neoplatonic philosophy. He maintained the Biblical appre- 
ciation of the physical world and of the human body. He was not 
absolutely hostile to Greek philosophers, and, following the Fathers, 
he was willing to study their works and to accept, to a certain extent, 
their teaching. Yet, his otherwordliness prevents him from concluding 
that the study of nature consequently is a most desirable occupation; he 
warns against too much zeal in the study of the physical world, and 
then he does not only mean speculative natural philosophy, but also 
practical scientific research by astronomers. The Creator, he says, has 
not called the lovers of eternal life to measure the celestial regions or to 
find out the course of the heavenly bodies, or to study the philosophy 
of this world, which almost wholly deals with things that shall perish, 
but He has said: Ye shall receive the Holy Ghost that is to come upon 
you to witness my name*’). As if He wanted to say to the poor in 
spirit and to the contemptors of this world: do not inquire into 
the course of sun and moon to which the philosophers of this world 
have applied themselves too much, but, yet being ignorant of 
what is most useful for you to seek and to love: Wait for the promise 
of the Father**), ...and the Spirit of truth will guide you in all 
truth... and He will shew you things to come’). 

Manegold’s attitude reveals a weak spot in medieval Christianity. 
The alternative to a too eager acceptance of the world was an ascetic 
renunciation of it. Even while recognizing the visible world as God's 
handiwork and thus as to be honoured as such, the devout mistrusted 
thoroughgoing occupation with it. In this respect Manegold still 
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159) Cf. John 16 : 18. Non enim Creator temporis ad dimetiendas plagas 
Coeli, et Planetarum concursus sive motus siderum descernendos, seu ad 
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belongs to the moderate. Thomas 4 Kempis (1380—~1471), perhaps 
in reaction to the intellectualistic scholasticism of the preceding 
centuries, goes to greater length. He gives many true verdicts on the 
restricted value of human science. ‘Science is not blameworthy, nor 
each simple knowledge of things, which in itself is good and ordained 
by God. But a good conscience and a virtuous life are always very 
preferable” **’). He repeatedly warns against the danger of a quest 
for knowledge without heed for conscience. "What is the use of 
science without the fear of the Lord? Certainly, the humble labourer 
who serves God, is better than the proud philosopher, who, neglec- 
ting himself, investigates the course of the heaven” **). But he only 
sees the negative side, he only warns against scientific research and 
never encourages it in the slightest way. It must, however, be noted 
that he impartially includes every scholarly occupation in his admoni- 
tions, even to a certain extent theology. The background of his 
onesidedness seems to be Platonic rather than Biblical. According to 
Thomas the Spirit teaches to despise the earth and to love heaven. 
It appears that he is not alive to the fact that in St Paul’s writings 
the ‘world’ and the ‘‘body’ may signify God’s creation and the 
“temple of the Holy Spirit”, as well as something idolatrous and the 
“flesh” according to the purpose of the apostle’s exhortations. The 
delight in the works of the Lord, so characteristic of the Psalms and 
the book of Job, is totally absent in the “Imitation”. His depreciation 
of earthly knowledge and of the visible world is the expression of a 
mood that was widespread in the Middle Ages and that dissuaded 
many people from natural science. 

It seems as if this is contradicted by the fact that the faithful are 
often encouraged to read the Book of Nature. According to some of 
the Fathers (Gregory of Nazianze, Basilius, Chrysostom) God wrote 
two books, that of Scripture and that of Nature and in this latter 
all creatures are like letters telling the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of the Creator. (Hugo of St Victor, Bonaventura, Roger Bacon, 
William of Auvergne). The best known example of this theology of 
nature is the late medieval work (1436) of Raymund of Sibiuda 
(,,Book of the created things, or Nature, or Book of Man on whose 
behalf the rest of creation is’, better known as “‘Theologia Naturalis’). 
“Two Books have been given by God, to wit the book of all the 
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created things or the book of nature; and the other one is the Book of 
Holy Scripture’. In the first book any thing created is ‘‘like a letter 
written by God's finger, and from many such things this book has 
been composed, as a book from its letters... Man however, is the 
main letter of this book”. But here also the edifying contemplation 
rather than the scientific discovery of nature is intended. And this 
same edification can be arrived at by self-contemplation of the human 
soul, (which is also God’s image), as much as by contemplation of 
nature outside it *®). 

The knowledge of God from Nature means to the medieval mind 
a propaedeutic natural theology as an introduction to the more abstruse 
truths of revealed religion. It may even, in a theosophical way, be 
supposed that it makes revealed theology to a large extent super- 
fluous, for the analogous image of divine reality which is behind 
nature, enables the mind to ascend to the divine presence. On the 
other hand, it may also be recognized that only knowledge of the Bible 
enables the human mind to find a posteriori some dogmatical truths 
reflected in nature. At any rate, the contemplation of nature leads 
to a mystical vision of God, to the recognition of a symbolical repre- 
sentation of His attributes. 

Consequently, however much the works of creation are appreciated, 
they represent rather a transitory stage on the way to God than a 
permanent aim. The works of creation are the images of their arche- 
types in Heaven; the visible world has hardly any value in itself, it 
is valuable because of the world behind it and above it to which it 
points. 

Perhaps the interest in optics of the Franciscan theologians is the 
nearest approach to a scientific result of theological symbolism. 
Augustinian theology and metaphysics of illumination of the soul by 
the invisible divine light was symbolized by the visible light, the laws 
of which were, accordingly, worth while to be studied *). 


§ 2. Thomas Aquinas and science 


It might be expected that the influence of Aristotle’s “realism”, 
which, in contrast with Plato's “idealism”, does not place the general 
things or notions before the particular things, but places them in 


cre ... nihil sibi ipsi praesentius quam anima. Augustinus, cited by Gilson, 
p. : 


163) Gilson, op. cit. p. 425; Crombie, op. cit. p. 131. 
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concrete things, would give a certain correction in the right direction, 
and indeed several philosophers testify of the deepening of their 
knowledge of God and of their love for God through the rational 
inquiry of His works. Thomas Aquinas does not expect much from 
mystical contemplation of nature: symbolical theology is not regarded 
as demonstrative **). But, although he kept philosophy to a large 
extent free from the direct influence of theology, his intellectualism 
does not recognize any conflict between the results of rational thought 
and revealed truth, and he considers them so much interwoven in a 
perfect harmony, that he expects reason to support faith. 

Accordingly, he encourages the consideration of God's creation as 
necessary for instruction about God**). We cannot have a perfect 
knowledge of the artist without knowing his work’). 

The consideration of God’s works in creation shows us God's 
wisdom, power, and goodness. Thomas corroborates the second point 
by quoting from the Book of Wisdom (XIII, 4) that those who 
admire the works of the heaven, the stars and the elements under- 
stand that He who made them must be more powerful than they, and 
from Paul's epistle to the Romans (1 : 20) that ‘‘the invisible things of 
God are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made: 
His eternal power and Godhead’. Moreover the consideration of 
God's works bestows a certain similitude of God's perfection upon 
us, as is said in the second epistle to the Corinthians ( 3 : 18): “But 
we all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image...” **). 

After having shown that “the consideration of creation is useful 
to build up faith’, Thomas in the next chapter demonstrates that the 
knowledge of “the nature of creation may destroy the errors 
about God”. Ignorance of the true nature of created things may 
mistake them for primary causes and for God, and deem nothing to 
exist besides the visible creation. This same ignorance attributes to 
creation what belongs only to God, for instance when the origin of 
things, or the knowledge of future events, or miracles are ascribed 
to other causes than God **). The latter example demonstrates how 


164) Gilson, op. cit. p. 426. 

165) Huiusmodi quidem divinorum factorum meditatio ad fidem humanam 
jnstruendam de Deo necessaria est. Summa contra Gentiles, lib. II, ¢. 2. 

166) Op. cit. lib. II, c. 1. 

167) Summa c. Gent. lib. II, c. 2. 

168) Summa c. Gent. I, c. 3. 
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Thomas thinks necessary the knowledge of natural things in order 
to be able to recognize supernatural events. 

Finally, when man does not know the nature of things and, there- 
fore, does not know the hierarchy of things, he is, according to 
Thomas, prone to deem himself subjected to created things, which are 
below him in the scale of beings, as is the case with those who hold that 
the angels are the creators of human souls and with those who 
believe that human will is submitted to the stars, against whom 
Jeremiah (10 : 2) says: ‘‘Be not dismayed at the signs of heaven; for 
the heathen are dismayed at them”. 

Thomas concludes that it is wrong to say that it does not matter 
to faith what one believes about creation, for errors about the 
creation have their consequences in false belief about God and lead 
away from God. The investigation of nature is a duty enjoined upon 
us by Scripture, the neglect of which will make us share the punish- 
ment of the heathen, as the psalmist says: ‘Because they regard not 
the works of the Lord, nor the operation of His hands, He shall 
destroy them, and not build them up”. (Ps 28 : 5; Wulg. 27 : 5). 

Thomas clearly recognizes the different ways in which theology and 
philosophy consider creation. Theology does not consider things 
in themselves, but only in their relation to God. Yet, theology may 
make use of “‘philosophy’’ and sometimes from the principles of human 
sciences divine wisdom proceeds *). 

Thomas thus asks much more than pious contemplation and recog- 
nition of divine symbols. He wants a rational investigation of things 
to deepen our religious faith and to combat superstition and idolatry. 
His conception, however much subsuming the study of nature to the 
final aim, the knowledge of God, certainly attributes a great and 
lasting value to that study, as it is an intrinsic part of a vast 
theological-philosophical synthesis. 

Yet, the concrete results of this high appreciation of the investigation 
of nature are rather meagre within the Thomistic circle. Thomas's 
emphasis on knowledge of the “natures’’ of things reveals that not 
scientific research in the sense of the experimental disciplines, but 
“natural philosophy” and “physics” in the Aristotelian. sense is 
intended. That is to say, that, from the modern point of view, he 
encourages metaphysics rather than physics. Aristotle’s followers vene- 
rated him too much, which led in practice to the conviction that the 


169) Summa ec. Gent. II, c. 4. 
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works of Aristotle contain all truth that is essentially knowable about 
nature, and this partly explains why Thomism contributed so little 
to the development of a science founded upon observation and 
experiment. 

Thomas demands that the Christians should gain true knowledge 
about nature in order to be able to combat false knowledge about 
nature that leads away from God. Like Aristotle he would certainly 
start from observation, but then he would soon launch into rationalistic 
speculations about “essences” and ‘natures’. It is very improbable 
that he would have expected true knowledge to be won by scientific 
observation and experiment. In his days astronomy was the highest 
developed of natural sciences. Yet Thomas does not expect to find 
“truth” by its methods. He contrasts ‘‘natural science’, which gives 
“sufficient reasons” (e.g. to prove that the movement of the heavens 
is always uniform) and arrives at truth, with astronomy, which only 
“saves appearances’ by hypotheses that are not necessarily true, but 
only agree with phenomena”). 

It is evident he had in mind the speculative natural philosophy 
of Aristotle and not the observational science of the astronomers 
when he recommended to find out the truth about nature. The truth 
of Aristotle's natural philosophy could support the truth of divine 
revelation; scientific research could but lead to data of practical value, 
which needed not necessarily be true. 


Nominalism, with its conception of general notions after concrete 
things, might be expected to direct the attention still more towards 
the concrete and, because of its sceptical attitude towards natural 
theology, to separate in it methods philosophy (or science) and theo- 
logy. Theology may then severely limit the pretentions of philosophy 
or science, it does not interfere with its contents. The contingency of 
the world, propounded by nominalistic theology, is also put forward 
by its philosophy. The simplicity of the scientific apparatus which in 
the older Platonism had a metaphysical basis (was founded in the 
ideal world), has got here a logical basis (is founded in the demand 
for parsimony of abstract notions). However, nominalism too has not 
been able to develop the possibilities which certainly were latent in it. 


170) Thomas Aq. De coelo et mundo lib. II, lectio 17 n, 451; Summa theol. 
I, 32, 1 ad 2. Cf. P. Mansion, Note sur ie caractére géométrique de ]’ancienne 
astronomie. Z. Math. u. Phys. Suppl. Jahrg. 44 (14e suppl.), 1899, p. 282. 
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PART IV 
SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE 


§ 1. Conflict and synthesis 


a. Allegorical and literal interpretation 

In its treatment of the relation between natural philosophy and 
Scripture, scholastic theology shows the same ambiguity as that of 
the Fathers. The theologians of the Middle Ages are prone to read 
Scripture through the spectacles of Platonist or Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. So they have to allegorize the texts in order to make them 
conformable to the Greek world-picture, or, at least they point out 
that Scripture implicitly admits or does not contradict the “‘profane”’ 
world-picture. Sometimes they even distort the evident meaning of 
texts on behalf of a synthesis between Scripture and philosophy, e. g. 
when the waters above the firmament are explained as “‘angels’’. 

In contrast with, and sometimes in reaction to, the intrusion of 
philosophical conceptions into Biblical exegesis, data from Scripture 
are very often used to build up a Biblical or ‘“Mosaical’ natural 
philosophy or cosmology, or to correct the current cosmology borrowed 
from the Ancients. Often both procedures are used by the same 
writer: introduction of profane cosmology into Scriptural exegesis as 
well as introduction of Biblical data into science. 

Writers on history of science often complain about the harmful 
influence of theologians on the development of science. Perhaps there 
is as much reason for Bible scholars and theologians to complain of 
the harmful influence of “‘science’” or natural philosophy on theology 
and Biblical exegesis. Anyway, from the modern standpoint the result 
is unsatisfactory and even obnoxious both to science and to Biblical 
learning. Nowadays it is not expected to find again the data of 
scientific research in literature of prae-classical and classical Anti- 
quity, nor are scientific structures erected upon the data of Scriptural 
exegesis. 

In the Middle Ages (and long afterwards) the great discrepancy 
between the Mosaic record and Greek cosmology is overlooked by 
most authors. There is little opposition to the sphericity of the earth 
(put forward by Greek science since the Pythagoreans, Plato and 
Aristotle), although the unprejudiced reader would never have found 
this shape indicated in Scripture. However, either a text seemingly 
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supporting this view is put forward, or it is propounded that Scripture 
at least does not conflict with it. The latter subterfuge is also 
necessary to reconcile the eight (or nine) heavens of the astronomers 
with the one firmament of the Bible: Moses must have comprised 
these many heavens in one. 

Especially the Syrian Fathers, who adhered to a literal interpre- 
tation of Scripture and wanted an exegesis free from heathenish taints, 
were (like the ancient materialists, Democritus and Lucretius) prota- 
gonists of a flat earth. They reject the many celestial spheres of the 
current Greek astronomy and put up a Biblical cosmology in opposi- 
tion to the Greek world-picture. (Ephraim, Theodorus, Chrysostom, 
Severianus). In the early Middle Ages (6th cent.) Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes went to an extreme view in his ‘Christian Topography’. He 
held that the earth is flat; it has an oblong foursided shape (‘‘the 
ends of the earth’ Job 38 : 13; Revelation 7 : 1) and is on all sides 
surrounded by the ocean. A high wall in the North hides the sun 
during the night. However, even this narrowest of literalists cannot 
abandon allegorical interpretation, for he gives a detailed account of 
the tabernacle as a picture of the whole world *”). It should be noticed, 
however, that Kosmas is not at all typical for medieval exegesis; 
his influence is hardly perceptible. The idea of a flat earth, even that 
with a circular shape, may have been the popular conception, it is 
certainly unusual with the Christian scholars. 


b. The antipodes 

More difficulties were caused by the antipodes (people habitating 
the southern hemisphere). Like Lactantius, Kosmas reckoned their 
existence to the fables of which the apostle speaks in I Timothy 4 : 7. 
Even pagan philosophers and geographers of Antiquity (Strabo) who 
adhered to the spherical shape of the earth, rejected the idea that 
the southern hemisphere is habitated. Augustine pointed out that it is 
not proved that the southern parts are not wholly covered by water, 
and even if they were dry it would be impossible to cross the seas 
which separate us from them, because of the high temperature of 
equatorial regions. Consequently, if there were people there, they 
would be autochthonous, and this is impossible as Scripture teaches the 
unity of the human race. Moreover, this idea of antipodes is in direct 
contradiction with Scripture, as from Romans 10 : 18 it follows that 


171) J, W. McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas, London 1847. 
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the Gospel has been preached over the whole earth, and it is certain 
that the Gospel has never been brought to antipodes *”). 

In the Middle Ages most writers (e. g. Vincent of Beauvais, Thomas 
Aquinas) reject antipodes on the same grounds as Augustine. Some 
Averroists and Roger Bacon accepted their existence. There is no 
merit, in acceptance, and neither in rejection; the exegesis of Biblical 
texts and ‘‘philosophical’’ arguments are both insufficient to decide the 
issue. Here experience alone could solve the problem, and experience 
was lacking. But, as both parties seem hardly to have questioned the 
“‘scientific’” dogma of the very high temperature of the equatorial 
zone, the result was.a purely theological and anthropological question: 
has mankind a polygenetic origin, or do all human beings descend from 
the same first parents, as the Bible teaches. Therefore the conflicts 
that arose do not demonstrate the intolerance of the Church towards 
scientific theories; they were of a basically theological character. Even 
when a scholar accepted the antipodes because he was not so sure of 
the exceedingly high temperature of the equatorial zone, he could 
easily be suspected of adhering to the polygenetic origin of the 
human race. 

So Virgilius of Salzburg (710—784) was accused of heresy by 
Boniface, because he taught that ‘‘another world and other men were 
under the earth’ *”), a theory he probably borrowed from ancient 
sources. Pope Zachary authorized Boniface to call together a consilium 
and to excommunicate Virgilius (Fergil) if he held and did not 
abandon ‘‘this false and impious doctrine’. It seems, however, that the 
affair was very complicated. There had already been much disagree- 
ment between Fergil (an Irishman) and Boniface (an Englishman) 
about church politics and perhaps Boniface misrepresented Fergil’s 
intentions. At any rate, these difficulties did not prevent Fergil to 
become archbishop of Salzburg in 767 and to be canonized in 1233. 

Wolfhelm of Cologne (11th cent.), following Macrobius’ commen- 
tary on Cicero’s ,,Somnium Scipionis’ '*), propounded the existence 


1) On other occasions Augustine is less literalist in his interpretations; 
he is of opinion that the Holy Spirit has accommodated Himself to the human 
capacity of understanding and represents a simultaneous act of creation as 
consecutive acts in six days. 

13) Alius mundus et alii homini sub terra. Cf. H. van der Linden, Virgile 
de Salzbourg et les théories cosmographiques au VIIle siécle. Bull. Acad. R. 
Belgique. cl. d. lettres, 1914, p. 163. 

174) Cf. Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, transl. by W. H. 
Stahl, New York 1952. ch. V, 16, 24, 30, 31, 33, 34. 
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of four habitable parts of the earth, between which no communication is 
possible, so that their inhabitants, must be autochthonous. Manegold 
of Lautenbach, in a treatise written about 1083 combated him with 
the argument that there is one Saviour for the whole of humanity, and 
that, consequently, three quarters of mankind would not be able 
to receive the message of salvation. He asks how then the Psalmist 
could say that all the ends of the earth will behold the salvation of 
our God, when some of the ends of the earth are inhabited by people 
to whom the voice of prophets and apostles could not reach because of 
heat, cold, and water? *”) Here again the accusation of heterodoxy is 
connected with church politics. Manegold is a fanatical partisan of 
pope Gregory VII, whereas Wolfhelm is an adherent of the Emperor 
Henry IV. Manegold regards Wolfhelm’s liability to philosophical 
influences as causally connected with his affiliation to the synagogue 
of Satan of the antipope Guibertus. It should be remembered that also 
in the 20th century Christians who are of opinion that the Bible should 
not be drawn into scientific discussions, will make an exception for the 


™6) In practice hardly a conflict 


monogenetic origin of mankind 
between science and religion ensues as science has no means to 
decide between the hypotheses of the monogenetic and the polygenetic 


origin of man. 


c. Revelation and philosophy. William of Conches 

Those medieval philosophers who follow Plato very closely (e.g. 
Scotus Eriugena, 800—877) show a tendency to give a non-literal 
exegesis of Genesis and to conceive the creation in six days as having 
happened in one moment. However, even this conception then is 
supported by a text. (Jesus Sirach 18 : 1, Qui vivit in aeternum 
creavit omnia simul). William of Conches is of opinion that the Bible 
should not be referred to in scientific questions; Genesis does not 
relate how things happened, but only speaks about the results of 
creation. William evidently prefers the pagan source (Plato) to 


175) Suscepto enim semel, quatuor habitationes hominum esse, quorum ad 
se invicem nulla penitus possit esse per naturam commeandi licentia, dic age, 


quomodo verum erit, quod... Salvatorem... in salutem totius humani generis 
advenisse, si tria hominum genera excepta sunt, quae praedictus Macrobius 
praeter hanc habitabilem, quam incolimus... posse esse persuadet, ad quae 


tantae salubritatis notitia pervenire non potuit? Manegoldus. Contra Wolfel- 
mum, c. IV, in L. A. Muratorius, Anecdota, etc. T. IV, p. 175. 

176) The Encyclical Letter “Humani generis” (1950) of the present Pope, 
while careful to avoid decisions on scientific matters, is very outspoken on 
this topic. 
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Genesis in order to get information on how the universe came into 
being. He emphasizes the natural origin of man and animals. 

His ,,natural’’ explanations, however, are very disappointing, and it 
seems problematical what is preferable: the confession of ignorance 
and theological resignation of his opponents or his self-confidence 
which puts forward empty words on the genesis of the world. 

The creation of fish and birds is explained as follows. When the 
stars had been created, because of their igneous nature they began to 
move; the friction with the air beneath them caused heat; this warm 
air in turn heated the element water and from this warm water 
several genera of animals were created. When the superior elements 
were predominant, birds were made and when water predominated 
fishes. ‘‘Thus fishes and birds were made’ *”). 

Apart from the wholly speculative character of this story, it still 
leaves everything to be asked because of its fragmentary and vague 
nature. Moreover William introduces created ‘spirits’, to replace 
God in the story and thus he impairs the physical character of his 
exposition. 

The land-animals, according to William, took their origin from 
the earth. When they contained much fire, they were choleric, like 
the lion; when they contained earth, they were melancholic, like the 
cow and the ass; whereas with much water they were phlegmatic, like 
the pig. When the elements were harmoniously mixed together, the 
human body took rise. It is probable that the female body was created 
from loam that was near to that from which the male body was made. 
This explains why it shows close affinity but is not wholly similar, for 
it is “not perfectly tempered’. And this is what divine writ says: 
“God made a woman from the flank of man’ **). For it should not 
be believed in a literal sense, that God took a rib from the first 
man *”*), 

Also the text about the creation of the firmament **°) should be 
taken in an allegorical, not in a literal sense *°¢), for it is ‘‘against 


177) Philosophia lib. I, cap. 22. 

178) Cf. Gen. 22 : 21—22. And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from 
man, made He a woman. 

179) Philosophia, lib. I, c. 23. 

180) Gen. 1 : 6—7. Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters, 
and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made the firmament 
and divided the waters which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament. 

180a) “Posuit firmamentum in medio aquarum”, quamvis hoc plus allegorice 
quam ad litteram dictum credimus. Philosophia lib. II, c. 3 
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reason” that there would be as it were a fleece of congealed water in 
the sky, as heavy things ought to be on earth and cannot stay in the 
neighbourhood of the sphere of fire. And therefore there are no 
congealed waters there, nor are there waters above them. Conse- 
quently, the firmament is the air and “the waters above it’ are 
suspended as vapours in the clouds **'). 

The first impression could be that William tries to escape from 
Genesis. He expresses himself in a way that must have annoyed the 
faithful when he says that the earth ‘‘created from itself’ diverse 


*%). His exposition is naturalistic; the forces of 


genera of animals 
nature are at work in creation, not a divine artificer. And, finally, 
not only Genesis does not expound, according to him, all that is 
knowable about the way in which things were created, but even about 
the results it speaks allegorically. 

Yet, it appears that William takes Genesis seriously. Certainly, 
he expounds the ‘natural’ origin of man and animals, but under the 
reserve that God gave nature the power to produce them. When imagi- 
nary opponents say that he derogates from God’s power when saying 
that man was made in that way, he answers, that the opposite is the 
case, because he attributes to God that He gave things this nature 
and that He thus created the human body by means of the operation 
of nature. 

William's answer to a second objection also testifies of his religious 
attitude. When an imaginary opponent says that if William’s account 
of the origin of Adam and Eve were right, in the same way more men 
and women have been created and even might be created now, William 
partly agrees. It would be possible “if it were the will of God”, 
because, in order that a thing may happen by the operation of nature, 
it is necessary that the divine will precedes it.***). But, William does 
not accept this supposition, evidently because it does not accord with 
the teaching of Scripture. 

Stating the case for a search for a natural explanation of 


181) Philosophia lib. II, ec. 3. 

182) Terra... creavit ex se diversa genera animalium. Phil. lib. I, c. 23. 

183) Philosophia lib. I, c. 23. Sed dicet aliquis: eadem ratione plures homines 
et feminas esse creatos, et adhuc posse? Nos dicimus, verum esse, si divina 
voluntas esset, quia ut aliquid sit natura operante, necesse est divinam prae- 
cedere voluntatem. Item dicet hoc divinae potestati derogare, sic esse hominem 
factum dicere; quibus respondemus e contrario, id ei conferre, quia ei attri- 
buimus, et talem rebus naturam dedisse, et sic per naturam operantem, 
corpus humanam creasse. 
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creation to any possible length, he must have appealed to the moderate 
theologians of his days. The situation must have been analogous to 
that of the 19th century: then some people maintained that according 
to Genesis all animal species were created immediately by God's hand; 
other people wanted to establish that animal species took rise by 
inherent forces of nature and that there never was anything like 
creation. However, a third group, biologists as well as theologians, 
maintained that inquiring into the history of the development of species 
did not preclude in any way that God is the prime cause of this 
process, which went on by His continual creative activity. In geology 
the same controversies arose, but here the conservative wing was 
more ready to give in. It could be maintained that the face of the 
earth did not change since the beginning, for there has been written: 
‘And God said ‘Let the water under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear’, and it was so. And God 
called the dry land Earth; and the gathering together of the waters 
called He Seas: and God saw that it was good” “*). That God had 
made the dry land and saw that it was good, could be interpreted as 
implying that there could not have been any important change after- 
wards. Yet, we see how in the Middle Ages people of unsuspected 
orthodoxy, like Jean Buridan and Albert of Saxony, launch into very 
ingenious geological theories to explain the origin of mountains and 
the erosion of the earth. (Likewise in the 19th century pillars of 
orthodoxy like William Buckland (an Anglican divine), Hugh Miller 
and John Fleming (both leaders in the Scottish Free Church) stood 
in the front ranks of geology). Evidently, it was possible for some 
medieval scholars, to unite a certain scientific explanation with a 
wholehearted acceptance of the account of Genesis. This was the 
more made easy because the allegorical exegesis of Genesis was no 
invention of William, but could already be found with some of the 
Fathers. 

That William of Conches takes Genesis seriously is demonstrated 
also when, in his naturalistic explanation of the origin of man, he 
makes an exception for the human soul. He does not believe that the 
soul also is made from clay: it has been bestowed upon man by an 
immediate divine act and ‘‘therefore Scripture says: And God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life’ **’). 


184) Gens 1; 910: 
185) Philosophia, lib. I, c. 28. Cf. Gen. 2 : 7, 
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On the other hand, it cannot be denied that William does his best 
to arouse the wrath of certain theologians. He maintains that his 
account of creation does not contradict Holy Scripture in any way. 
‘For in what manner are we in opposition to divine writ, when we 
explain how happened what is told there to have happened?” But 
these people, says he, ‘‘because they themselves do not know the 
forces of nature, in order that they may have all men as companions 
in their ignorance, are not willing to let them investigate anything, 
but they want us to believe like rustics, and not to seek for reasons, 
in order that may be fulfilled the prophecy: The priests will be like 
the people.’” How bitter and scornful William’s sarcasm about his 
theological opponents is, needs no further commentary, especially 
when we read the complete text he quotes***). Then William continues, 
that he, on the contrary, maintains that for all things the reason should 
be sought, and, when something that is asserted by Scripture trans- 
cends understanding, it should be given over to the Holy Spirit and 
faith. Quoting Exodus 12 : 4 he says that when he does not under- 
stand a thing, he will inquire into it (while remaining in the catholic 
faith), and when this will not be of any help, he will burn it in the 
fire of faith ***). 

This last sentence would be enough to cool down the sympathy 
even of the moderate theologians for his exposition, as it gives the 
impression that faith is only a last refuge when reason fails. Moreover, 
it could be regarded as not entirely sincere, as he says elsewhere that 
when no reason can be given for a thing, it should not be deemed 
trac). 

William certainly was not free from philosophical arrogance and 
he was aware of the fact that his opponents knew, as well as he had an 
open eye for their theological pride. He has, therefore, yet to deal a 
final blow to the theological crew: ‘‘For pride they prefer ignorance 


186) Hosea 4 : 9. And there shall be, like people, like priest; and I will 
punish them for their ways, and reward them for their doings. 

187) Philosophia lib. I, c. 23. Nam in quo divinae Scripturae contrarii sumus, 
si quod in illa dictum est esse factum, qualiter factum sit explicemus?,.. 
Sed quoniam ipsi nesciunt vires naturae, ut ignorantiae suae omnes socios 
habent, nolunt eos aliquid inquirere, sed ut rusticos nos credere, nec rationes 
quaerere, ut jam impleatur propheticum: ,,Erit sacerdos sicut populus”. Nos 
autem dicimus, in omnibus rationem esse quaerendam, si autem alicui deficiat, 
quod divina pagina affirmat, sancto Spiritui et fidei est mandandum... 
si ad illud comprehendendum non sufficimus, vicinum domui nostrae convo- 
cemus, id est manentem in eadem fide catholica inquiramus. Si autem neque 
nos, neque ille ad comprehendendum sufficiamus, tunc igne fidei comburamus. 

188) Phil. lib. II, ¢. 33. 
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to asking other people for information, and when they know anybody 
who makes investigations, they cry that he is a heretic, as they expect 
more from their (clerical) cap than that they confide in their wis- 
dam 2%), 

William's unmistakable rationalism as well as his abusive language 
did not miss their effect. In a letter to Bernard of Clairvaux “About 
the errors of William of Conches”, William, abbot of St Thierry, 
attacks the ‘‘Philosophia’. He accuses William of Conches of “‘stu- 
pidly” and ‘‘haughtily” (superbe) ridiculing the history of the creation 
of Eve, and ‘‘arrogantly’’ (arroganter) preferring his own physical 
invention to the truth of the history of divine authority. 

It seems that the good abbot does not hesitate to distort William's 
opinions. ,,When he describes the creation of the first man in a philo- 
sophical, or rather in a physical way, he says first that his body was 
not made by God but by nature, and that the soul is given him by 
God afterwards when the body was made by spirits whom he calls 
demons and by the stars’. He accuses William of outright materialism; 
according to him William teaches that there exists nothing but material 
things and that God is nothing but the concourse of elements. On the 
other hand, William is a Manichee, because he holds that the human 
soul is created by a good God, but the body by the prince of 
darkness *°°). 

Undoubtedly the prince of darkness must have inspired this exposé 
to the abbot, as it is clear that William neither taught that God is 
nothing but a chemical law or a chemical compound, nor that the body 
of man should not be the work of God, and certainly not that it conse- 
quently must be a work of the devil. It must be conceded, however, 
that William of Conches gives some occasion to this accusation, 
because he refers to Plato (whom he calls ‘‘the most learned of all 
philosophers” **)) who, according to him, said that God, after the 
creation of the stars and the spirits, entrusted them with the task of 
forming the human body, whereas He created the soul immediately. 
The abbot could easily interpret this as religious dualism, whereas 
also the accusation of monism is explicable, as William hesitated 


ES) Philelibielswcaas- 

190) In altero manifestus Manichaeus est, dicens animam hominis a bono 
Deo creatum, corpus vero a principe tenebrarum. Guillelmi abbatis S. Theo- 
dorici De Erroribus Guillelmi de Conchis ad Sanctum Bernardum. Migne 
PL t. 180, col. 339. 
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about the nature of the soul’). Yet, it was malice to represent 
William's opinions in such a way that the Manichean heresy could 
be imputed to him. Manichaeism was one of the most abhorred heresies 
(as the Albigenses would soon experience) and Bernard of Clairvaux, 
in spite of his great holiness, was a regular heresy-hunter. 

In a later work William of Conches maintains the case for 
philosophical explanations, but withdraws some of his former opinions 
and deals with Genesis as a historical account, and this is the almost 
general conception of Genesis with later writers (Hugo of St Victor, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura). 


d. Revelation and philosophy. Manegold of Lauten- 
bach 

As a literal interpretation of Genesis inevitably leads to difficulties 
with the Greek tradition and as the compromises of some of the 
church-fathers were not always wholly convincing, natural philosophy 
and theology clashed now and then. Of course, to the orthodox Holy 
Scripture (or the exegesis of Scripture) had the last word. God wrote 
two Books (Nature and Scripture). As God does not contradict 
Himself, the Book of Creation cannot speak contrary to the Book of 
Scripture. Accordingly, when reason is used in the right way, man 
would never read contradictory messages in these two Books. But in 
reality there is a third source of knowledge for medieval man: the 
writings of the great pagan philosophers, Plato and Aristotle. Some 
medieval writers had misgivings about reason as used by the heathen. 
They are of opinion that without the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
or, at least, with less illumination than the Christians who know and 
accept Holy Scripture, they were more liable to lapse into error. 

Manegold’s quarrel with Wolfhelm is mainly about the appreciation 
of Greek philosophy and the authority of Scripture and the church. 
He recognizes that not all sentences of the philosophers are objectio- 
nable; some of them are profound and are accepted by the saints. The 
guilt of our first parents did not wholly destroy their natural gifts, 
but, lacking the Holy Spirit who teaches all truth, and being human 
and therefore lying, they must fall into error *’). For example Mane- 
gold gives the Pythagorean doctrine which teaches that the human 
rational soul may degenerate by reincarnation in lower animals. He is 


192) Cf, Phil. lib. IV, ¢. 32. 
193) Manegold, op. cit. c. I; ¢. VIII. 
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of opinion that by human reason alone, unaided by divine revelation, 
the true nature of the soul cannot be known to be the image and 
likeness of the Creator’). So the doctrine of the soul of Plato's 
Timeus is not absurd’), yet not acceptable *”’). 

Manegold delights in displaying the mutual incompatibility of the 
opinions of the philosophers *). Especially Macrobius, the neoplato- 
nist philosopher who had such a large influence in the early Middle 
Ages and who was Wolfhelm’s special authority (“your Macrobius” 
he is slightingly called), is attacked in his doctrine of antipodes **) 
and in his neoplatonic doctrine of “creation” by emanation of the world 
from the Godhead by a certain degeneration *”). He warns Wolfhelm 
that by synthesizing these heathen conceptions with the Christian 
doctrine, heresies will inevitably creep in and he points to Origen, 
who was a great man in the church, but lapsed into error when, 
under influence of Greek philosophy, he denied the resurrection of 
the body *°). 

In some moral precepts the philosophers put forward sound ideas, 
but they held pernicious errors, when they denied the resurrection 
of the body and when they deemed the body the prison of the soul 
and the sepulchre in which. it is included for its penitence *”). 

When studying the universe the Greek philosophers never arrived 
at the Holy Trinity who is behind it; they gave the universe a 
coeternal exemplary existence in the divine mind and thereby dero- 
gated from God’s omnipotence, maintaining that nothing can be made 
from nothing *”). Here it becomes evident that Manegold’s opposition 
to Greek philosophy in the end of the 11th century, Tempier’s criticism 
in the 13th century and the nominalist criticism of the 14th century are 
essentially one. Theologically they stem from the same root. 

Manegold is wholly in accordance with Biblical teaching when he 
maintains over against the neoplatonist philosophy the absolutely 
transcendent character of God. The emanation of the physical world 
from the Godhead might at first sight seem to express a high apprecia- 
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tion of nature, it easily led to a depreciation as something of a lower 
order in which the spirit has been incarcerated and from which it 
has to be liberated. Manegold clearly recognizes this and therefore he 
stresses that the physical world is of an absolutely different order than 
God (creatio ex nihilo), but that in itself it deserves to be highly 
appreciated as God's handiwork. In this appreciation the human body 
is included; it is no prison of the soul and it is worth to share the 
eternal life God bestows upon the soul. 

Manegold is of opinion that the Christians are allowed to borrow 
good ideas from the heathen philosophers who are like the Egyptians, 
who were robbed by God's dispensation, in order that the temple of 
the Lord be adorned by their treasures, which they themselves use in 
the wrong way. The Christians are called to animate the inflated 
and dead science with the spirit 7°). Without the spirit of humility and 
piety the depraved human heart, seduced by seemingly probable rea- 
sonings, will arrive at an inflated science; therefore, when something 
pleases our soul by its sublimity and probability, we should confront 
it with Christian doctrine and, if our excogitation does not 
agree with it, we should prune it so as to conform. In this way 
we avoid dangerous errors and at the same time make use of the 
experience of the philosophers °*). Manegold warns, however, against 
overstressing the study of worldly sciences and not heeding the 
wholesome profoundness of the Scriptures 7°). 

Manegold thus does not wholly reject profane knowledge; he even 
shows a certain appreciation of it, but — as there is only a faint 
glimmer of light left in “natural’’ man because of Adam’s fall and 
the heathen lack the illumination of the Holy Spirit — he thinks it 
necessary only to accept the results of their intellectual labour in so far 
as they are not contradicted by Scripture and the doctrine of the 
church. 

Evidently he is of opinion that even when we cannot find fault 
with the rational deductions and interpretations of the heathen 
philosophers, in case there is an apparent conflict between them and 
the divinely inspired text of Holy Scripture, we should (to put it in 
the terms Tempier would use two centuries later) render our reason in 
captivity to Christ. 


203) cap. X; p. 182. 
204) cap, V; p. 176. 
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In case of a conflict between ‘‘science” or philosophy and ‘“‘religion” 
it would have been wise to investigate the question at issue by 
scientific methods and to adapt the exegesis of Scripture to the results. 
It should, however, be remembered, that this adaptation in the past 
had not always been very ‘“‘scientific”, as the escape into allegorical 
exegesis violated the clear sense of the text. Secondly, in most cases 
it was impossible to decide the question by immediate observations 
of experiments. The problem of the antipodes was ultimately a question 
without the possibility of a final proof as long as navigation did not 
manage to go far enough. Some said (on philosophical grounds) that 
the tropical zone could not be crossed. Others, accepting this 
philosophical argument, based an exegesis of some Scripture texts on 
it, and drew the conclusion, that there are no antipodes. Likewise, in 
almost every instance, no ‘‘scientific’” arguments in the modern sense, 
but (what seem to us) verbal arguments were put forward when 
questions like e. g. the movement of the earth, were discussed. “Verbal” 
arguments on the one hand borrowed from Scripture, on the other 
hand from Greek philosophy. When it was impossible to reconcile 
these two (and the scholastic writers had some adroitness to synthesize 
Greek philosophy and Christian religion) the only thing to do for 
orthodox Christians was to submit to divine revelation in Scripture 
instead of obeying the dictates of heathen philosophers. 

This course is taken even in minor issues and sometimes in a 
rather naive way. Peter of Ailly (1410) mentions that Ptolemy 
deems 5/6 of the surface of the globe covered with water, but he 
declares to prefer to follow the holy text which teaches that only 
1/7 of the earth is covered with water *°). (The apocryphal fourth 
book of Ezra says: Et tertia die imperasti aquis congregari in septima 
parte terrae: sex vero partes siccasti et conservasti. [V Ezra 6 : 42). 

Jean Buridan again and again refers to Holy Scripture as decisive 
in scientific issues. The heavenly Intelligences are rejected with the 
argument that the Bible does not mention them. He would certainly 
have admitted them, however much superfluous they were from the 
philosophical standpoint, if the Bible had done so. 
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§ 2. Sun, stand thou still 


A very interesting example of the role of Scripture is to be found 
in Nicole Oresme’s work. He uses the Bible to combat the sequel of 
necessary causes, logically construed by Aristotle. When it is said that 
there would be no generation or change on earth when the heaven 
stands still, he refers to facts that contradict this thesis. In this case 
these facts are not experimental but historical, borrowed from which 
is the most reliable source of historical knowledge to Oresme, Holy 
Scripture. When Joshua bade the sun to stand still (and then all the 
heavens stood still), generation and corruption yet went on, for 
Scripture relates how people were killed (Joshua 10 : 10—13) at 
Gabaon *”). Again: Scripture warrants that God moves the heavens 
purely voluntarily: for one day the heavens stood still in Joshua’s 
time **). Accordingly the heavens do not move eternally because God 
exists, but they move as long as God wills it*®). This story and 
the one of king Hezekiah **°) serve to overthrow the theory that the 
movement of the heaven must be uniform; these stories show that it 
may be accelerated or slowed down"). It is evident that Oresme’s 
voluntarism and anti-necessitarianism is ultimately founded not upon 
Augustine’s authority but upon the Bible. 

Nicole Oresme takes the Bible seriously as a source of historical 
information. He recognizes that the doctrine of the movement of the 
earth seems to be against Scripture, as in the story of Joshua 
{10 : 12—14) the sun stood still and as it is written in Psalm 92 : 1 
that He stablished the earth that it should not move, whereas also 
reference to Eccles. 1 : 5 and the story of Hezekiah is made’). 

However, Oresme is not so naive in his exegesis as it might 
appear at first sight. He is of opinion that Scripture often accom- 
modates itself to the common way of human speech, e. g. when it says 
that God repented Himself, or was angry, what should not be taken 
literally (Gen. 6 : 6; Isaiah 47 : 6; Ps 60 (59) : 1). Scripture says 
that God covers the heaven with clouds (Ps 147 (146) : 8), although 
really it is heaven that covers the clouds. In the same way, it 
could be said that the heaven has seemingly a daily movement and 


207) Oresme, Livre du ciel et du monde, livre I, 95a. 
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not the earth, whereas in truth the opposite is the case. And it could 
be said that the earth does not move from its place in truth, and 
does not move in its place (by rotation) in our eyes, but yet possesses 
the latter movement in truth. In the same way it could be said that 
when in Joshua’s time the sun stood still and in Hezekiah’s time the 
sun turned back, this was according to appearance, but that in truth 
the earth stood still in Joshua’s time or accelerated its movement in 
Hezekiah’s time, and that the effect would have been the same; and 
this is more reasonable than the other interpretation ™*). 

Here Oresme clearly expounds the so-called accommodation theory, 
a method of exegesis that was to have great influence with Protestants 
in the Copernican controversy. It is evident that his appeal to the 
text of Joshua in the instances just quoted is not at all invalidated 
by his rather literal interpretation of its consequences for the question 
of the movement of the earth; the irregularity of velocity remains, 
whether it is the earth or the heaven that rotates. It is understandable 
that some of his readers have been deceived by this exegesis of the 
story of Joshua and have ascribed to Oresme the doctrine of the 
daily rotation of the earth (see above p. 124). But it should not be 
forgotten that the accommodation theory only pretends that the Bible 
accommodates itself sometimes to the common way of speech, but that 
it does not propound that this is always the case. The delicate task 
of Biblical exegesis is to decide whether there is accommodation or 
literal truth. And now Oresme is of opinion that Psalm 92 : 1 (93: 1 
in the Authorized version) unmistakably teaches that the earth does 
not move in its place (Deus enim firmavit orbem terrae, qui non 
commovebitur **), The argument from Joshua 10, the most important 
text against the rotation of the earth, could be made null and void; 
the most rational of the two rivalling hypotheses, to wit that of the 
movement of the earth, could not be rejected with reference to that 
text, because there was the possibility that in Joshua the Bible 
accommodates itself to common speech. 

But now another text that seems to teach that the earth stands still, 
comes to the fore, and, in Oresme’s opinion, in this case a sound 
exegesis demands that no accommodation be admitted. 

Philosophically speaking Oresme has demonstrated that the move- 
ment of the earth is more probable (more rational) than the movement 
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of the heaven, but that the decision cannot be made by observation 
and experiment. 

Exegetically he has demonstrated that the texts from Joshua, etc. 
may be conceived literally, but very probably may be explained by 
accommodation to the human way of speech. 

But, finally, one text from divine revelation decides in favour of 
the “stability” of the earth and this certainty is sufficient to overthrow 
all arguments from philosophical (scientific) probability and from 
exegetical probability and to arrive at the seemingly paradoxical 
conclusion that the earth stands still. 

However much nominalism, the via moderna, was ready to admit 
novelties in science and philosophy, (reluctant, however, to attribute 
to scientific hypotheses anything more than a certain degree of 
probability), it was ready to submit unconditionally to the authority 
of Biblical revelation. It testifies of the intellectual honesty of the 
bishop that he does not seek for an artificial escape to save the 
hypothesis for which he has a predilection. Considering his nomi- 
nalistic appreciation of observational data, it seems almost certain 
that if he had had a fact from experiment or observation to demon- 
strate the daily rotation of the earth, he would have revised his 
exegesis of Psalm 93 : 1. The nominalist, so sceptical towards human, 
rational systems, would readily have yielded to empirical fact, which 
was revealed in the Book of Nature, written by God. Pascal, who 
had no less reverence for the authority of Scripture, on an analogous 
occasion, said that when there were facts which proved that the earth 
revolves, nothing (not even a Papal decree on the exegesis of Scripture) 
could prevent her from revolving *°). It could, therefore, hardly be 
said that the authority of Scripture was a hindrance to scientific 
progress in this case. The question of the rotation of the earth had 
to be decided by other means than the rational arguments of philo- 
sophy. Oresme’s decision demonstrates that not only the authority 
of experience, but also the authority of Scripture outweighed rational 
arguments, even those of parsimony of causes, with a nominalistic 
philosopher. 


315) Cf. F.U.Q. 2, p. 113. 
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CONCLUSION ~ 


1. In the Middle Ages the authority of Scripture sometimes led 
to certain decisions in the domain of science, but this interference was 
hardly obnoxious to the development of science, because in most cases 
the time for a truly scientific (experimental) decision was not yet ripe, 
whereas in other cases the respect for both books of revelation led 
to an adaptation of the exegesis of Scripture to the indubitable results 
of the investigation of Nature. 

2. Mystical theology often fostered love of nature, but in general 
was not a direct incentive to a scientific investigation of nature. 

3. Thomistic Aristotelianism, how powerful a spur it could have 
been to scientific research, adhered too much to authority. 
“Augustinism”, while being less tied to philosophy, was not a direct 
urge to scientific research, but it was a better guarantee for free 
development of science. Conflicts between science and religion were 
often really conflicts between philosophy and science. 

4. Medieval theology did not directly urge to the investigation of 
nature by the methods of scientific observation and experimentation. 

5. The medieval struggle for the liberation of theology from 
philosophical constraint, was, potentially, a struggle for the freedom 
of science. Theology as well as science often take their root in the 
religious approach towards the ““Numinous’”, with,, awe and veneration” 
(as Boyle calls it), in the consciousness of human insufficiency fully 
to penetrate the mysteries, and, at the same time in the confident 
belief that a revelation has been given to mankind, so that it may 
know something of the reality wherewith it is confronted. (,,Nous avons 
une impuissance de prouver, invincible 4 tout le dogmatisme. Nous 
avons une idée de la vérité, invincible 4 tout le pyrrhonisme’’) ™°). 
This dialectical tension is indispensable for a healthy development of 
science. It was keenly felt by the nominalists, who, while seeking for 
the laws of nature, did not lose sight of the possibility that our 
thoughts are not God's thoughts. They were aware of the relativity 
of scientific statements, as they realized that always ‘‘deviations” from 
the hitherto ascertained course of nature may present themselves, or 
that the “rational” structure we imagined to have discovered in it, may 


be given the lie. R. HOOYKAAS *) 
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HAS CHRISTIANITY STILL A TASK IN EUROPE? 


The question whether Christianity has still a task in Europe takes 
us outside the Netherlands, and renders well-known distinctions 
unworkable, faces us with different relations, brings us in touch with 
probably unforeseen problems. The Church is not honoured, faith not 
respected and Christianity not counted as an invaluable asset of 
society everywhere in our continent. The Netherlands’ Government 
preparing a modern Sunday Bill consults the several denominations. 
The British, though they sink increasingly away from the Christian 
faith, appreciate to be a Christian nation, and still express this 
occasionally. Most Western European countries maintain that Chris- 
tianity links them together, and occasionally claim to be defenders 
of the ‘‘Christian West’. But in Russia the Govérnment allows the 
Church hardly a strictly limited place, and Party organisations and 
official newspapers state that Communistic theory is opposed to faith 
and Church. In Poland, in Hungary, in Roumania the clergy are con- 
demned to severe punishment from time to time, and also difficulty 
after difficulty is placed in the way of Christians. Tito’s Yugo-Slavia 
acts on similar lines. It is just a favour when a permit for building 
a Church is granted either to Catholics or Protestants in Stalinstadt in 
East-Germany. 

But does Russia belong to Europe or does Europe end at the Iron 
Curtain? What is the spiritual possession of our continent of which 
Russia was a part till 1945 at least, and where it did not partly or 
entirely separate itself from since? Does it make sense to speak 
emphatically about Europe at present, as the dominion of the world 
shifted from Rome to the West-European capitals, leapt over the 
English Channel, and was not barred by the Atlantic? If it is under- 
stood that Europe includes Russia, this old Continent of ours is the 
very place to pay our attention to, for, at the same time that London 
lost its grip on world events, Russia got hold of it. And on the 
other hand Russia would never have been able to develop such power 
if it did not possess this immense Asiatic region beyond the Urals. 
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Events in that region will increasingly rule Europe's lot. After ages 
of retreat China, the centre of the earth, one of the oldest places of 
culture in the world, strives again so much as to endanger world peace; 
lately India sets up for a leader of the coloured races. From Asiatic 
point of view Europe is but a peninsula. In the light of those facts a 
research into the extent and spiritual possession of the Occident is 
important *). 

The two points are connected. The slowly evolving European 
culture that stamped the Middle Ages has also defined the concept 
of Europe as to its extent. All of us have some notion of mediaeval 
society, of the gradually intensifying Christianization of daily life, 
mostly dominated by the Church. The Gospel had been preached by 
courageous missionaries. People accustomed themselves to a Christian 
style of life, partly influenced by the monasteries. They saw life as 
a unity in which the spiritual shone upon the natural part and in which 
nature was made subservient to the spiritual. Whilst a union of 
Church and State was known already from Constantinople’s history, 
altar and throne, spiritual and temporal power, though often fiercely 
contending which each other, could fit into the all-embracing unity 
of the Corpus Christianum after the Coronation of Charlemagne as 
Emperor by the Pope at Aix la Chapelle in the year 800. The massive 
Romanesque, later on the triumphant Gothic churches, dominating 
the town scene, symbolized the religiously defined coherence of life. 
And even when humanism and renaissance rediscovered the individual 
by their new approach to antiquity, when Church walls gave way, 
and when Macchiavelli presented already his theory of State omni- 
potence even this statesman without any conscience did not hesitate 
to appeal to the idea of the Christian West when faced by the Turkish 
danger *). 

Perhaps some will remark that Russia is not in the picture here. 
In fact, Russia is not mentioned for as long the direct development of 
Charlemagne’s realm and the gradual formation of France, England 
and Germany were concerned. But the union, the joint existance of 
Church and State, was also introduced in Russia that derived the 
Christian faith from Constantinople, taking the Byzantine, not the 
Western papal conception. Europe trembled with fear for the Turkish 


1) For this spiritual possession see Karl Jaspers, ‘Europa der G rt’ 
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at some stages, and proved itself capable to ward the danger off. 
However, without us knowing so Russia parried the Tartars and 
prevented a further conquest even though it may have been subjec- 
ted. Apart from this there was some contact with the West, so that 
exclusion of Russia would be a limitation of our horizon. Our Continent 
had a western, but also an eastern Christianity, which perished in 
Constantinople in the year 1453, but was maintained in Russia and 
the Balkans till the present day. 

After the Reformation and Contra-Reformation western Europe 
was politically and spiritually divided for good. Catholic Spain lost 
more and more of its significance and, though it was loaded with 
treasures of culture it contributed little towards the culture of other 
countries. The kingship of Lewis XIV procured immense splendour 
for France, but did not restore the break with England that existed 
since the Middle Ages. Germany was split up by religious quarrels, 
and showed a reformational, that is to say a Lutheran and a Calvinistic, 
as well as a Roman-Catholic pattern in contrast with France that was 
recatholicized after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. England had 
its own form of Christianity which was derived partly from the 
Middle Ages, partly from the Reformation, which made Anglicanism 
to be something unique. The Low Countries near the sea were Calvi- 
nistic, though the Calvinists did not outnumber the rest. In Denmark 
and Scandinavia a Lutheran Protestantism was found. 

But however great the political and spiritual variety was, Western 
Europe culturally descending from Israél, Hellas and Rome, besides 
all differences, showed also a certain similarity. The fact that the 
apostle Paul preached the Gospel in the West, and the fact that an all- 
embracing society had grown since the Great Migration of the Peoples 
following the fall of the Roman Empire had stamped Europe after 
all. The coherency was continued by a general dislike of mere sub- 
mission to power and arbitrariness, acception of life in order to develop 
it to a higher level, recognition of the value of both community and 
individual, notion of responsibility for the life and talents God granted 
us, independent choice in religious matters*). Though some nations 
were more attached to feudal systems, whilst others jumped to free 
economy, though social life in the different communities progressed 
mainly in either scientific, artistic, political or social lines, still Europe 


3) See for a somewhat different list of characteristics of European culture 
Vv. A. Demant in the volume, ‘Our culture’, London, 1847, 6 and further. 
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showed traits that were common to all. Everywhere people turned 
to nature. Descartes has had a general influence with his systematic 
doubt. The ‘‘enlightenment” spread over Europe and Voltaire corre- 
sponded with Catherine of Russia, after Peter the Great had pressed 
his people into contact with the West a generation ago. The everlas- 
ting desire to proclaim man’s independency, the aspiration to be inde- 
pendent in mind, in action and in belief too, the way of putting 
certain questions, a closely interlaced history, welded Europe into 
a much closer union than could be anticipated at the outset. The 
French revolution after the “‘enlightment”, the Napoleonic wars and 
the Restoration are European, the 19th century with its bourgeoisie 
and liberalism and heart-rending social conditions, with its Marxism 
and swelling glow of nationalism is equally a period in which yet the 
different nations of Europe revealed a same disposition or a same 
bent. Though Italy and Germany did not fully complete a parliamen- 
tary system, though the republic France and Victorian England were 
quite different, though there was little mental relationship between 
Netherlands and Spain, between Scandinavians and the Balkan popu- 
lation — the latter remaining very backward — in spite of all this, 
western colonizing Europe guided international life in a definite style, 
if style is the right word for this; it came to pronounce certain views 
on law and order, progress and humanity. Has Russia disappeared 
from the horizon? Russia was one of those which caused Napoleon's 
fall, Russia fought France and Brittan in the Crimea, but Russia also 
gave the impetus for convening the first Peace Conference at the 
Hague from which none of the European countries dared to stay 
away. It is obvious that Europe has a conscience and was aware of 
moral political dangers which may mean its termination. 

Different opinions about the 19th century prevail. It has been called 
“Das Jahrhundert ohne Gott’ *) and also the century of ‘mission’. 
It gave birth to gross materialism, to overestimation of science, to 
religion opposing Marxism and it has also 997 Bible translations on 
the record®). There is the complaint that the great apostasy began 
in that century, and it has been calculated that 367 out of its 432 
great scholars were believers; out of the best known 123 were be- 
lievers, 22 indifferent and only 5 atheists*). As views on the past 


4) Alfred Miller Armack, ‘Das Jahrhundert ohne Gott’, Miinster, 1948. 
B) J. Romein, “‘Tussen vrees en vrijheid’, Amsterdam, 1950, 122. 
6) Raoul Stephan, ‘Het Westen op de dwaalweg’, Franeker, 1951, 40. 
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differ so greatly what opinion of the present day can we expect? 
An advantage is that many of those who stamped our day can still 
be queried. An disadvantage is the immense quantity of data, the 
opposing views on the most important events as regards their real 
nature; the perplexedly of the spirit of our day. It is discouraging to be 
informed that Europe is all one in its problems). Can we say nothing 
more? When Europe fought Napoleon, it fought the despot. But, alas, 
it is only part of the truth to state that the free nations fought the 
dictator in their fight with Hitler. Never in his life has Stalin disowned 
dictatorship. 

If Europe is merged by its problems, then which are those problems 
it is struggling with? It were unfair only to complain. There is social 
elevation, betterment of the conditions of the masses. There is prolon- 
gation of life, successful fight against disease, spread of education. 
Alcoholism, drug traffic, social exploitation and so forth are on the 
decrease *). On the other hand we find overpopulation which neces- 
sitates industrialization and export to maintain national life. There are 
mutual hatred and distrust stimulated by two world wars taking place 
within a period of 31 years; militarism almost exceeding all limits. 
There is acceleration of life, decreased reverence for the individual, 
however he may be honoured by unenstrangable human rights, waning 
matrimonial faithfulness, mental and physical bondage, corruption as 
usual phenomenon, ever increasing State interference even in demo- 
cratic countries, red tape everywhere in life, organization even of 
want*). There are, fear for hunger, for lack of employment, for 
destruction of life by nuclear energy that obviously can be applied, 
but not controlled *°). And he who has put his hopes on an existing 
unity in conception of world and life, of faith and Church, since 
the saying runs that need teaches to pray, will be disappointed 
because it is true that new ways of thought have been proposed, there 
has been a flight in existentialism, in personalism, in nihilism, without 
any of these offering a liberating generally accepted view. Concer- 


7) Alfred Miller Armack, ‘Diagnose unserer Gegenwart’, Gutersloh, 1947, 72. 

8) Compare too, William Ralph Inge, ‘The End of an Age’, London, 1949, 65, 
“We no longer eat our enemies or enslave their children, or examine witnesses 
on the rack, or burn those who attend a different church”. 

8) Walter Bréckel, ‘Im Strudel des Nihilismus’, Kiel, 1951, 6. 

10) Gerald Heard too, gives a gloomy picture in "Morals since 1900’, London, 
1950. This book is written from a background of English conditions, but has 
a wider horizon. See also Laurent Duchesn, ‘L’avenir de notre civilisation’, 
Bruxelles, 1949, 102—103. 
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ning faith and Church, the answer to the question whether Chris- 
tianity has still a task in Europe requires a more circumstantial 
exposition. 

At present European Christianity lacks fertility. Roman Catholicism 
is still on the increase in some countries. Switserland and the Nether- 
lands show reinforcing Roman Catholicism as against a Protestant 
group that is decreasing in number and influence. Britain does the 
same, the only difference being that the Church of England is really 
shaking in its fundaments and exposed to criticism — often justified 
criticism — of friend and enemy and can boast more tradition and 
external distinction than internal strength. Church attendance is 
quickly diminishing; there is lack of clergy. Relatively too numerous 
management, sometimes sermons that cannot move the heart, discord 
of opinion on doctrine and liturgy, and lacking adaptation to quickly 
changing circumstances make the position of the Church of England 
precarious, the more so in comparison with the increasing strength 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In France there are about 400.000 
Protestants and 4 millions of Roman Catholics to 41 millions of popu- 
lation. Both groups are suffering from want of clergy, both of them 
are hopelessly asking what to do about a city like Paris in which 
whole classes are absolutely ignorant of the Gospel and the Church 
and in which, according to experienced workers, it will last for genera- 
tions before congregations and parishes can be formed again. The 
evasively small minorities in Spain and Italy suffer from direct oppres- 
sion in the former peninsula, in the latter from regulation that restricts 
freedom of religion indirectly. Moreover, it is wellknown that in these 
countries the Church remained more mediaeval in its appearance than 
anywhere else, and that it shows, besides an impressive sense of 
religion, a popular devoutness divergent in numerous forms that 
would never accept the Reformation. In Germany there is a marked 
rapprochement between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Their con- 
nectedness in facing apostasy which has enormously increased as a 
result of Hitlerism, the mutual help in organizing Church conferences, 
a better understanding of one another’s viewpoint have drawn them 
closer together than seemed possible before the first world war, when 
Denifle wrote about Luther, and Pius IX promulgated the Borromeo- 
encyclic. Recently Asmussen has sharply appealed to Lutherans for 
self-criticism, because they fell behind Roman Catholics in sacrifice. 
In East Germany the Lutheran Church, defenseless but firm to the 
utmost, sometimes suffers from unspeakably hard measures imposed 
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upon them. The Danish Church, which is a State Church, the Swedish 
Church, recently emancipated by an Act on the separation between 
State and Church, and the Norwegean Church show the same defi- 
ciences that are obvious in all Protestant churches, many members 
are on the registers, but few are observant. In Finland the Lutheran 
Church does its best, but how little this is among this sport worship- 
ping people. In the Russian territory the Greek Orthodox Church lost 
probably one third of its members, and from thousands of Roman 
Catholic priests only a few are left in active service in embassies. In 
Greece itself the Church suffers from shortage of priests and deficient 
training of the clergy, and has not yet recovered from the destruction 
during the war, 680 churches being totally destroyed, 800 partly 
so according to archbishop Spiridion. In the other Balkans, Bulgary, 
Roumania, Yugo-Slavia conditions are not better, and there too actions 
are taken such as confiscations, new laws, charges and legal procee- 
dings. Why should we record the case of a 81 year old bishop sent 
to prison? Why should we remind you of so many a derogatory trial? 

Now what are the difficulties Christianity has to overcome apart 
from hostility and oppression by the State? Exceptionally the opinion 
can be met with that some forms of heathen superstition has never 
been extinguished in some districts of the Netherlands, or worse, they 
speak of never conquered heathendom. He who is acquainted with the 
big towns in this our country knows that the progress of secularity 
is much worse than the official figures state, and that it is extremely 
difficult to teach obviously indifferent or at least totally ignorant people 
even a slight notion of the aims of the Church. This holds good for the 
Netherlands that undoubtedly has housing difficulties, but not to the 
extent of poor people living in bunkers and the misery of dens and 
caves at the outskirts of big cities. We have met with fugitives and 
displaced persons, but are not invaded by hosts of people stripped of 
everything. Compare the Dutch province Drenthe with the Lunen- 
biirgerheide in Germany, Amsterdam and Rotterdam with London and 
Paris. What to do about the sorrow and hopelessness of the European 
continent? Moreover, is there any guarantee that Holland will not 
soon be equally bad off? To which extent will Protestantism in this 
country prove itself to be up to the facts? We certainly have not to 
mention heathenish life at Manchester of the fact that only one 
tenth of a Paris of 5000 people has a slight notion of religion for 
appalling facts. What to say about a village in Drenthe where one 
fiftieth of the registered Protestant Church members show they are on 
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Sunday, which is shocking even if we allow for a great number of 
little children. What to say of a small provincial town in Overijsel 
where 100 out of 3000 Dutch Reformed families attend church? 
What about the fact that in one of Netherlands’ big towns one minis- 
ter has to look after a parish population of 19000? Is it known that 
the Roman Catholic Church keeps hold of 90% of its young members, 
the Dutch Reformed Church only of 50%? Is it known that the 
so-called age-structure of Churches of the Reformation in our ‘steady’ 
Protestant Holland is extremely disappointing, the number of elderly 
and old people being relatively much too high? 

Add the difficulties of wider range for Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism and Orthodoxism in maintaining themselves or increasing 
the number of their followers. The Churches of the Reformation are, 
like the Orthodox Church, divided by national boundaries, so that 
it must be harder to co-operate, if such happens at all. They are 
exposed to the danger of entanglement in national feelings and 
desires, and of not resisting State requirements because these seem 
inescapable to them. Then, the churches have split up within the 
several countries, often showing better understanding for far off 
churches then neighbouring ones. They sometimes differ to such an 
extent that members of opposing churches can feel no longer any 
fundamental unity. Next, the organisation may be dreadfully wanting, 
there is great need for co-operation, methods are too expensive, they 
are clinging to an obsolete way of approach, neglecting to seize upon 
new opportunities and to apply new means of communication that 
work, or at least, are likely to do so in future. It is possible that we 
are limiting the scope of Christianity and Church within too narrow 
bounds, and do not understand that the Church ought to speak diffe- 
rently and perhaps about other themes than formerly, that schooling 
and continued training of clergy, and instruction of the members too 
need changing. Or perhaps we must rather say that we have still to 
start taking them up energetically. 

On the other hand the Roman Catholic Church sometimes centra- 
lizes too much; it has been directing intentionally too much. It rests 
unilaterally on the clergy. Undoubtedly it keeps hold of the lay people, 
without, however, stimulating them to higher activity. Sometimes its 
spiritual guidance and ‘transformation’ of life is onesided, labeling 
natural life as inferior, however great an allowance is made for it. 
In a few countries Catholicism accepted too long unsatisfactory, if 
not appalling, social conditions. Continually Rome can hardly clear 
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itself from the blame of being politic, of desire for dominion, of 
limiting spiritual freedom for its own purpose. Finally, though Greek 
Orthodoxy shows an impressing faith to creed and Church, it knows 
of painful split, it concentrates too much on public worship and con- 
templation, whilst neglecting common life. During the last few years 
if hardly distances itself from the practice of Communistic rule in 
Russia and outside that country, it is easy going where things of 
every day life are concerned, so that it exercises less influence than 
it should do. 

In the above it is assumed that, in spite of national and inter- 
national divisions, of unsatisfactory organisation, of a narrow-minded 
attitude, and despite lack of workers, money, fruitful ideas and 
impetus to renewal, still Christianity does have a task. For, what 
could Christianity wish for save spreading the Gospel abroad, and 
what does the Gospel proclaim but that God has cared for world 
and mankind in their need and distress, that He has loved us, that 
He does not leave men, women and children, menaced by ruin, to 
their own devices, but on the contrary, He saves them and will give 
them eternal life. What does Christianity care to perform but imparting 
this consolation and peace to those in despair who don’t know what 
to do and how to endure? What other wish has Christianity but to 
remind man, lost, indifferent and bitter as he is, of his divine origin, 
of his everlasting destiny, of the judgment that awaits him after 
he has gone through all calamaties of ordinary life? Has Europe, 
have Europeans no need for this message any longer? Are Europeans 
insusceptable of religion, because they have lost all expectation? Has 
life taken such forms, has it become so fast, so massive, so compli- 
cated, so tense, so stormed throughout by disasterous blows that a 
word about the real destiny of life in general and personal life has 
ceased to make sense? 

There is a European statesman sitting in his workroom or in an 
aeroplane. He may be an able man of high character, he may be a 
mediocre man, cunning, willing to suppress a scruple for some success, 
perhaps he may be inclined to combine politics and his own distinction. 
The decisive factor is whether he recognizes certain principles, 
whether he wants consciously to find either America or Russia, for 
or against State socialism, for peace at all costs, or for letting arms 
decide at a certain moment. Is he able to choose? Do principles exist? 
Are these contrasts plain? Does he direct events, or do events direct 
him? What must this statesman — usually he is a small man, for a 
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Churchill is not even an every century figure — what must he do 
against the atom bomb, against war? 

Here is a European scholar working in his study or laboratory. 
He may write charming books about the European spirit, or he may 
cause technics to progress by leaps. He who gets to know him 
intimately will notice that he is not sure of himself. He cannot state 
with absolute certainty whether he does grasp the imperishable 
Europe, whether he is, only vaguely if at all, comprehending the sense 
of knowledge, and whether he can restore inner firmness to our wave- 
ring continent that is badly in need for it. The brilliant scientist 
feels caged — is he guarded over? —, his horizon narrows down, he 
feels due to solve this one problem, or to make this one device, but 
how it will be used, or what dangers will ensue depends on other 
people’s decisions. Fear that he is advancing Europe’s end and the 
destruction of all life is creeping into his mind. 

There is a businessman rushing into his office in one of Europe’s 
commercial or industrial towns. He must do his correspondence, he 
has several appointments for the day, he has to keep in touch with 
what is going on, he must determine on his course, he has to compete, 
he has to keep in contact with Authorities, he must have entrance to 
Departments. How has he to invest, how to eliminate posts from his 
balance sheets, how to keep shareholders ignorant of his accounts? 
He is driven by work, he becomes inconsiderate and crafty, he prac- 
tises slight moral sense if any. And asked where his toils are aiming 
at, he has to admit he does not exactly know. Duty, desire, to make 
money, being carried away by the current of businesslife, who can tell 
the motive? Yet, it is getting serious, if the testimony is true that 
someone is bearing to conscientious business men, that they believe 
in God on Sunday, in the Exchange on Monday, that on Sundays 
their Bible is their ledger, on working days their ledger is their 
Bible *). It is becoming highly precarious, if the meaning of Sunday 
escapes him, and if the Bible is an unread, an unreadable, a quite 
unknown book to him. 

Here is a European labourer at his machine, maybe a man, a woman, 
a boy or a girl, either skilled or unskilled. Some are keen on their 
job, others are indifferent, some hate it. Technics effected the possi- 
bility of formerly unfit labourers making a living. On the other hand 


11) Pitirim A. Sorokin quoting Anatole France in ‘De crisis onzer eeuw’ 
Deventer, 1950, 102. 
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it caused a kind of submission, of bondage to instruments, which makes 
for a special problem. Mechanisation and division of labour mean 
blessing and curse at the same time, they ease and monotonize, they 
involve a menace of future unemployment, even mass unemployment. 
What have we to think of the relationship between old and young? 
What does a labourer do in his spare time? Does the factory keep 
hold of him? Is there sufficient recreation in an allotment garden, 
angling or an outing to a cheap seaside resort? Is his wireless on by 
day and night? There are really families who do not know the knob 
to switch it off. Will he be hanging about his television set shortly? 
Is he one of those football pool addicts? 

Here is an unsocial man dragging on his wretched existence. It may 
be anywhere in our continent. He and his family sleep on rags, eat 
from tins, don’t mind their neighbours, and could not care less for 
decency. Abnormal, sometimes grossly mentally deficient are they 
packed in dirty quarters, their children swarming open places between 
houses, they do without any regular occupation, without newspapers, 
cinemas or other places of entertainment, they have hardly any 
education, and are deficiently fed. They are not animals, but the light 
of humanity is faint in them. Matrimonial fidelity is lost. Their moral 
ideas are perverted. They don’t worry about to-morrow, and feel no 
responsibility towards life. 

Here is a fugitive, a displaced person, leaning against the barack 
wall of the camp. There is a political prisoner working in mercury 
or lead mines in Poland or Silezia. And yonder forgotten concen- 
tration camp dweller is pining away. Moreover, gaols are crowded. 
And young recruits living in baracks are drilled to be hard and ready 
for fight. Exercises with the bajonet, with grenades, spending route 
marches that make a man sink down like a dog, like an animal. 
Feelings of courage, hatred and revenge are being stirred in those 
merely 18, 19 or 20 year old lads. Infants are trying to enjoy them- 
selves on town pavements, jumping through the traffic, because they 
are not looked after at home. When boys or girls are trying to play 
at a ball it is taken by the police or by the neighbours. If they are 
drifting into hooliganism they get a summons of the police. If they 
are gadding, running loose, flirting, herding together in hiding places 
nobody can help it. In school they have been taught some knowledge, 
little skill, and hardly any worldly wisdom, their parents being not 
able or not wanting to give them a proper upbringing. Old people 
are put on a chair outside the house, if they are allowed to stay with 
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their children at all, if not spending mirthless last days in a dull old 
people's home. 

Such is Europe, guided by a sensation press, overcramned with 
perverted pictures of life by films and television, whipped up by 
nationalistic or economic and political slogans, without time for repose 
and reflexion, devoid of inner order, bleeding from many wounds, 
rotten to the core in some places *). Must we put our hopes on demo- 
cracy, on the welfare State, on liberty, on Communism, on a future 
Asiatic leadership, on Americanism, on a simple ‘keep smiling’? 

We must strike a different note. More than 1900 years ago Paul 
crossed the Hellespont to the rescue of Europe’s pagan population. 
During 19 centuries Christianity and Church have developed among 
the peoples of our continent **), and the Gospel of the Cross has been 
proclaimed among Europeans. Dare we undo this Testimony? Has the 
Gospel not something to offer now? Is God really dead in our Wes- 
tern world? Has the Occident died? Did the blood of martyrs flow in 
vain? Was it to no end that some were stoned, sawn asunder, tempted, 
slain with the sword *)? Is the message of Calvary drowned in the 
booming of our guns? Must Divine truth give way to western wisdom? 
Does the hatred, indifference and desplair of Europeans expell 
heavenly mercy? Is Europe a prodigal son, hopesly lost *’)? 

It may be that Willibrord and Bonifacius, Bernhard of Clairveau 
and Thomas of Aquino, Luther and Calvin, and so many impassioned 
and enraptured people no longer appeal to us, that we, Europeans, 
are offended by the splendour or by the poorness of the Church, by 
the certainty or by doubts of those who seem to pride themselves of 
the possession of a divine word for our society. But can we by-pass 
God himself? The call of the other side strikes us with the olden 
query, ‘Man, where are you?’ ‘European, where are you hiding?’ God 
strikes his lightnings across our, either protected or defenceless, lives 
in the same way as He once threw Paul down on the Damascus way. 
Not us, not Christianity, not church people, but God himself, Christ, 


12) Wilhelm Kiitemeyer says in ‘Die Krankheit Europas’, Berlin, 1951 
247, “Wir leben heute, wenigstens in Europa, in extremis”. : 

2) Ae Huizinga, ‘Der Mensch und die Kultur’, Stockholm, 1938, 37, says 
dealing with the West, “Unsere Kultur ist, trotz allem Abfall und aller Ver- 
leugnung, christliche Kultur. Die christliche Auffassung der bestehenden Welt 
bleibt die Lebensatmosphare samtlicher Vélker des Abendlandes”. 

14) Hebrews 11 : 37. ‘ 

15) Helmut Thielicke, ‘Fragen des Christentums an die moderne Welt’, 


Tiibingen, 1948, 168, says, “Der Weg der abendlandischen Menschhei j 
dem Weg des verlornen Sohnes in die Fremde”. capac 
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the Lord of the Church which He calls his body stoops down to 
statesmen and scholars, to businessmen and labourers, to unsocial 
people and paupers. Not the yells from field~ambulance or asylum, 
not the boom of atom explosions, not the darkness of dumb sorrow 
spreading over the population of a continent, a world perhaps, that 
hastens on to ruin, but ‘God so loved the world’, ‘You are my friends’, 
‘Behold, I am with you, even unto the end of the world’ resounds 
over our foolish, poor, spent and bewildered generation of the West. 
Thus, Christianity and Church, Christians, church people have a 
task, an overwhelming commission. Thus, they can tell other people 
of redemption and forgiveness, of mercy and truth, of consolation 
and peace of the throne on high and the Father’s house, of a new 
Heaven and a new earth that will be seen and walked on by those 
who have heard the voice and knelt before the Cross, who have 
trusted themselves and their country, their continent and the whole 
of the earth into the heed of the almighty God. 

Hendrik Pierson, a Dutch Reformed minister, who has done so much 
to relieve moral distress in this country, who dared to choose new 
ways defying public opinion in his day, was not a great poet. And 
yet he grasped the course of history, the destiny of Europe and the 
world, the constancy of the hope supporting Christianity in carrying 
out its never accomplished mission when he wrote down these 
simple lines, 


God is the faithful, his designs do not fail. 
Choosing his people He calls them all forth. 

He who knows all things that are, those to come, 
He never disowns his word. 

The work of the ages is savely spanned 

by his Spirit, and wrought by his hand. 


I. A. DIEPENHORST 


CIVIL FREEDOM AND CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


The title of this essay may provoke the just remark that the word 
freedom is used in two quite different senses. One may even proceed 
stating it is not quite clear what civil freedom means, as people hold 
different opinions on its meaning. So any discussion on freedom may 
well come to a deadlock, or cause a perfect Bable of tongues. 

As a recent book by Maurice Cranston’) pointed out ‘free’ can 
mean all sorts of things. A few instances may illustrate this. Stating 
you are free may mean either that you are not in prison or that 
you have got some spare time just now, in other words, you are 
free from something, or free to do something. If you get a free ticket 
for a concert you have not to pay anything for it, but if you stand 
for free trade, you don ’t mean that you should not pay for your 
goods. A free flow of water means that it is not kept back by anything. 
A free room at a hotel means that it can be let to che first who wants 
it, provided he will pay a proper fee. 

From these instances you may see that in spite of any difference 
they have one point in common, which is absence of some unwanted 
obligation or restraint. You must keep in mind that the absent thing 
must be of the kind you gladly do without. If you have no money, 
no food, or no place to live in, you could not possibly say you are free 
from them; in such cases we speak of a want or a need. Any exception 
of this rule will appear to be only seemingly so on second thought. 
It is sure enough that a hotel manager may be worried by too many 
free rooms, but still they are so to tired travellers who badly want them. 

However, defining freedom for the moment as ‘absence of unwanted 
obligation or restraint’ it should be understood that we have introduced 
a confusing element with the very word ‘unwanted’. Some may deem 
‘unwanted restraint’ things on which others agree they are the most 
naturely wanted things in the world. At first sight a term like 
‘economic freedom’ seems to be quite clear. But a Liberal using the 
term means freedom from political interference in business, because 
he thinks it is undesirable and improper. On the other hand, a 
Socialist hearing this term thinks of all sorts of social restrictions 
which cause a great part of mankind to suffer poverty, which deprives 
them of economic freedom of movement. State interference, which the 
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Liberal regards as infringement on economic freedom, means the very 
thing for elevating and expanding economic freedom to the Socialist. 
So this term may denote two exactly opposite things. 

We would be mistaken, if we should think this ambiguity could 
be avoided by mutual agreement, one of the parties choosing another 
term. Then we would misunderstand the value of the word freedom. 

Along with neutral words and idioms there are emotionally charged 
words, which excite either agreement or disagreement in the hearers, 
which arouse either a cheering mood or aversion. In many cases this 
emotional content stands fairly apart from the exact meaning of the 
word. E.g. ‘democracy’ is just the type of word causing a cheering 
mood, the exact meaning of which faded at the same rate as it was 
charged with emotion. In cases like this it is possible to make a sys- 
tematic endeavour for reversing the emotional content so that the word 
may get a doubtful ring — as the Nazi-Germans tried to do with the 
word democracy — but exactly such an emotional content is very 
hard-dying. Much more refined is the method applied by Communism; 
the thrill of the word is kept, whilst the exact meaning is distorted, 
so much so that the resulting conception has hardly anything to do 
with the original one. 

‘Freedom’ has a same cheering ring as ‘democracy’. It gives the 
impression to indicate something really good and pleasant. Hence the 
Socialist Party in this country, having worked out a reform program, 
came to announce it under the title ‘The Way to Freedom’. Of course 
it contained all sorts of proposals for increasing state interference. 
Though realization of these proposals would involve an enormous 
addition to the number of required permits and other red tape for 
obtaining the first necessities of modern life, they did not dream of 
calling their program ‘The Way to Burocracy’ for the simple reason 
that ‘burocracy’ has got such a nasty ring; it is a typical instance 
of a word arousing aversion. With the same intent a comparable 
Socialist program was named ‘Plan for Employment’ 20 years before, 
since in those days of unemployment any slogan containing the word 
‘employment’ was bound to have a cheering ring. Now that we have 
at present got full employment, those words won 't work any longer, 
and politicans have to resort to other terms and armament. 

For as a matter of fact words like these have assumed the qualities 
of actual political weapons. We should not blame politicians for this, 
or suspect them of bad intentions, if the pointedness of meaning blunts 
in the battle of words. Often they won ’t be aware of this happening, 
and consequently they cannot account for it. But it is the bounden 
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duty of anyone knowing this possibility to watch out for any change in 
the connotation of political terms, and this occurring he should draw 
immediately attention to the fact. 

Some people have hazarded to write a ‘History of Freedom’. Such 
attempt needs must be useless, since words like freedom, liberty, 
liberté, Freiheit, are changing with the times and the places in which 
they are used. The supposed evolution of freedom suits only the 
author, who started from some definition of freedom, and subsequently 
tried to trace this conception wherever he could. 

On the other hand, it would be a thing of great interest, if a 
history of the changing connotation of the word freedom and its 
equivalents were written. We would certainly discover a great part 
of the political and cultural evolution of the last few decades in it. In 
every period in which the problem of freedom was discussed people's 
attention was fixed on different obstacles which were thought to bar 
the way to real freedom. Every time again this word has a different 
ring. Just trace this change and you will get insight into things stirring 
human mind in times goneby. 


Having drawn your attention to the problems behind the words 
and to the necessity of careful consideration, we will deal in more detail 
with civil freedom, i.e. political freedom. 

One of the most important meanings of this term in modern history, 
originated in the writings of John Locke. He coined the word freedom 
so as to mean unmistakingly freedom from state interference and state 
guardianship. Freedom of religion, of press, of movement, aren’t rights 
on things that the state of the ‘community’ ought to do or to provide, 
but a right on non-interference by the government. They don’t even 
mean a rigth on co-operation of the government to realise freedom, 
nor a government guarantee for a third party granting it. Freedom 
of religion does not mean that the government should protect me, 
or ward off economic or social consequences. It just means that the 
state will not put any hindrance in the way of people’s religion. We 
must keep this in mind, for only too often this political freedom is 
taken to include much more than it actually does, i.e. that the state 
ought to guarantee people's freedom over against anything and 
anybody. E.g., freedom of association is not infringed on by the 
Roman Catholic church forbidding its members to join a socialistic 
trade-union, or by Protestant churches censuring members who have 


joined Communistic or National-Socialistic Parties, as some churches 
did in this country. 
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We don’t have to consider the question whether or not such 
ecclesiastical measures are desirable — that is a different problem — 
but it is not right to assert that these churches break the constitutionally 
warranted freedom of association. This freedom does not mean anything 
but freedom from state intervention; if it did, the state would be on the 
horns of a dilemma, as it could only warrant either freedom of 
association or freedom of religion, including freedom for the churches 
to arrange things according to their own convictions. E.g. in the 
case of the mentioned churches, if the law were to guarantee freedom 
of association against ecclesiastical interference this would imply 
statutory surveillance over the churches, whether no abuse of authority 
for unlawful limitation of freedom occurred. Moreover, not only the 
churches, but also parents and employers might menace this freedom, 
so that supervision of and guardianship over family life and social 
intercourse in industry were necessitated. Thus a fair number of other 
forms of freedom would be crushed, and an unbearable progress of 
government interference would ensue. 

It is even questionable, whether such absolute warrants for freedom 
are desirable, since it has been rightly observed that constitutional 
warrant of certain freedoms would work only in countries where moral 
and social life constituted a counterweight. A certain degree of 
maturity is wanted to bear freedom; and removal of state compulsion 
worked well only in those countries where the people had enough 
mental poise, responsibility and piety to counterbalance menacing 
excesses that migth endanger the social order. Freedom of press and 
of political organisation is a curse for countries whose population are 
liable to unbalance and affords easy access for the worst kinds of 
demagogy. So the way is paved for social disorder and dictatorship. 
Therefore we should not make freedom a fetish to be kept at all costs. 
Freedom is a blessing wherever the base to build it on exists, but we 
should err, if we thought to uphold the base by insisting on freedom in 
all circumstances. Indeed, removal of legal obstructions may constitute 
an important educative moment, and develop the noblest qualities of 
a people, but the circumstances may be adverse, so much so that no 
responsible statesman dares to take the risks. 

So far about political freedom in the classic sense of the term. 
I need not remind you of the fact that this concept of freedom can 
be found remarkably clear in the renowned declarations of freedom, 
of civil rights and human rights. At least so in the declarations of 
freedom in favour during the 18th and 19th centuries. In our century 
a new concept has come to the foreground, the so-called basic social 
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right. It can be found in the well-known Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. The old rights are mentioned again in it, such as 
freedom of movement, of association, of assembly, of press and of 
religion, but some entirely new postulates are summed up in addition, 
such as right on employment, on education on social security, on 
health etc. Along with the old and familiar rights such basic social 
rights are also mentioned in various recent constitutions. 

Here we meet with a totally different concept; these rights aren't 
negative, obliging the state to non-interference; they are rights on 
certain services and provisions, and therefore positive rights. They 
don’t intend removal of statutory limitations, but aim at abolition of 
economic and social restraint preventing or limiting opportunity for 
employment, for education, for adequate care of the sick, and support 
of invalids, old people, widows and orphans. 

I have already incidentally mentioned that Socialists and Liberals 
attribute quite different meanings to the term ‘economic freedom’. One 
might say the classic concept of freedom mentioned above is of liberal 
breed. Now the second concept of freedom, involving the basic social 
rights, stems from a quite different climate, though it could not be said 
to be of pure socialist breed, for we shall see that other currents of 
thought also — even quite liberal currents — have contributed to it. 

Where are the roots of this concept of freedom? First of all we 
have to look to those who were not satisfied with the idea of freedom 
having primarily a negative meaning, and who tried to give it a 
positive content. Already in antiquity, with Aristotle, we find the 
opinion that the current (predominantly negative) conception of 
freedom was somewhat superficial. If freedom were nothing but lack 
of bounds, it were just licency. A same disparagement appears in 
Milton’s lines. 


‘Licence they mean, when, they cry liberty, 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good.’ 


So freedom must be something different from licency. Real freedom 
is freedom within bounds, aiming at a definite purpose. This aim 
should constitute the positive element of the concept to keep and to 
justify the noble ring of the word Freedom. 

In this concept we see man as a moral being whose reason and good 
will are continuously menaced and inhibited by his passions and 
impulses. For those who hold this view on man, freedom isn’t non- 
existence of external bounds, the lack of which may cause people to 
follow their passions and impulses, and to lapse into licency. Freedom 
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— as opposed to licency — is first of all freedom of reason from ties 
imposed on it by unbeseeming lust and craving. Only so is man free, 
does he stand in a freedom, distinguishing him from reasonless brutes. 
Thus freedom is not essentially lack of the sway of unbeseeming 
passions, but self-government by means of reason and good will. 
Freedom isi self-control. 

Thus these people came to assert that the core of freedom is the sway 
of reason, of mind, spirit, intellect, or what you want to call it. Having 
gone so far, it is only one step to assert we should have compulsion 
to freedom. Reasonless passions in man do not only suppress his reason 
in iniquity and bondage, but the external circumstances may often 
greatly influence the inward struggle. All that is feeding these 
unbeseeming passions, and all that is inhibiting reason must be resisted 
and purified. External circumstances serving the victory of reason 
should be established. People should be induced to grow free. 

This concept of freedom, the core of which is intellectual self- 
determination, has left a definite mark on a certain conception of civil 
freedom. The name of Rousseau emerges. To him freedom does not 
essentially mean lack of legal restrictions. He rather stood for abolition 
of any authority as imposed on men by monarchs and aristocracy, 
as being really foreign to our nature. But the man who ruled himself 
was free, being subject and ruler at the same time; and only this 
condition was the hallmark of true freedom. Rousseau found this 
freedom embodied in some cantons of his own country. Switser- 
land, like Glarus and Appenzell, where all the male population 
assembled to discuss and to settle public affairs. Freedom is not a 
right of citizens, counterbalancing state authority, but a quality of 
citizens who realise it by way of democracy. Democracy is the political 
form of self-determination which is the essence of real freedom. 

I cannot now continue tracing all the variations of this conception of 
freedom. I will mention only two of them. In France the idea of freedom 
developed in a definitely anti-clerical direction; with the slogan ‘Ni 
Dieu, ni maitre” they made a stand against all which opposed the 
intellectual self-determination; not only measures imposed by 
monarchs and magistrates, but most of all the constraint of Church 
dogmas and ecclesiastic hierarchy. The struggle between Church and 
State as we find it in France is a typical trait of French liberalism. 
Positively they want to further freedom, to compell to freedom by 
establishment of ‘l’école laique’ and by methodically passing over the 
R. C. Church, which was imagined to menace freedom even more than 
the state did. 
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German liberalism was less characterized by a contest with state 
omnipotence, but by the struggle against the split of Germany into 
petty nations. Here freedom meant first of all freedom from split 
and division, the union of the German nation which would be free 
only when being its very self. Freedom is the blessings of a powerful 
German Reich, possessing a strong central government. 

It is easy to see the parallel with the above-mentioned social 
freedoms. In both cases the concept is turned from a guarantee against 
state interference with the citizens life into a goal set to the individual 
and collective endeavours of all members to a civil community. 
It is not easy to determine the content of this concept of freedom, 
because it is so vague and ambiguous. I mentioned already the distinc- 
tion between the exact, or if you wish, the dictionary meaning of a 
word and its emotional charge. I have the impression that particularly 
these positively loaded concepts| of freedom involve a shift of the 
dictionary meaning, whilst the emotional value has been kept. The 
hearers were persuaded that freedom, so much desired and treasured, 
meant something more, something excelling the ordinary meaning 
attached to it. The train of thought must have been something like 
this: freedom is absence of certain bounds, indeed, but that is not 
the essence; true freedom is first of all... then the exposition of 
the speaker's ideal of freedom followed, an ideal of the sway of true 
goodness and beauty, the rule of morality and reason. 


How has it been possible for this concept of freedom to get such 
a hold on people? How could this kind of interpretation over and over 
again cast a spell on great masses of people, though it was not at all 
in keeping with their everyday view on freedom? Many explanations are 
possible for this fact, but I would like to stress a single one. 

Man cannot live by freedom alone. He has a need for authority, 
for a fixed point to take his bearings; freedom alone makes many a 
man feel lost in a vicious circle where life has lost its sense. There 
is profound truth in the existentialistic view that freedom is linked 
up with anxiety, with being flung (‘geworfen sein’). Freedom and 
bondage, freedom and authority are two poles of life; when either of 
the poles is ignored or removed life gets out of joint. 

Though, ever and ever again, freedom has been proclaimed a most 
desirable good to humanity, and though mankind is proceeding from 
one freedom to the next, the necessities of life itself make people 
unconsciously aware of their need, as individuals and as a community, 
of the missing pole of autority. Then people lend a willing ear to those 
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who incorporate this need for authority and bounds in their very 
concept of freedom. Dealing with the classic concept of freedom as I 
have termed it. I have pointed out already that this freedom of political 
restraint is acceptable only when it is extra-politically compensated by 
certain moral standards, or is founded on a stable social order. We have 
learned that freedom may be a curse when moral restraint is wanting, 
and life escapes these standards and lawfulness. Then it comes to bear 
the fruits of injustice, oppression and selfishness and the result is a 
new appeal to the strong arm of the law against increasing licency 
and evil. 

At first sight we can hardly understand that safeguards against 
excess and abuse of freedom, or against freedom not in harmony with 
real life, is solicited and granted under the name of freedom, i.e. as 
realisation of true freedom. This misunderstanding will clear up, if 
we consider that modern man does not know anything but freedom. 
Authority to lean on exists no longer. He does not know anything that 
transcendents his own self. He does not know bonds, which imply 
obedience, since his world has no longer its fixed points. If he still 
knows of bondage, it means subjection to demonic powers and fate. 
Whosoever holds forth an ideal to him in this uncertainty and lack 
of a foothold makes him feel released by directing him towards a goal. 
Yielding to this ideal he does not mind that he is exchanging his 
freedom for a thraldom of his own choice. 

Now what is the position of a christian amidst this confusion of 
contradictory, though often interlacing, concepts of freedom? Where 
do we stand in this chaos of words and concepts? 

I engaged to write about civil and christian freedom, and I 
mentioned already that the word freedom has not the same meaning 
in either of these combinations. Since Calvin we have been warned ever 
again not to confuse civil and christian freedom. Over against those 
wrongly appealing to freedom for rejecting any earthly authority and 
secular order we cannot emphasize too strongly that christian freedom 
has a spiritual nature. It is rather a help for a quiet subjection to kings 
and governments, and to bear imperfect and injust order in this world. 

Christian freedom is not something to be gained by struggling and 
dedicating ourselves to it. It is a free gift implied in justification by 
faith — it is inapproachable and no worldly power can take it away. 
Neither can any earthly authority demand or guarantee it. 

Yet, and here the connection between them comes in view, christian 
freedom has something in common with the last mentioned concept 
of freedom. Real christian freedom is positive to the highest degree. 
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Standing fast in the liberty of Christ, as Paul bade us to do (Galatians 
V, 1), means a full surrender to our Saviour and Redeemer. There 
is nothing negative in it, no vacuum to be filled by us. This freedom 
is found and kept exactly by acceptance of the bond and by filial 
obedience. We get void of ourselves and the world to be filled by 
Him, and to be guided by His love. 

This similarity is not accidental. Dealing with the question why 
the idea of freedom might have been conceived as submission to the 
sway of reason, as compliance to the discipline of an ideal, we bordered 
on something yet to be dealt with. Christians may see a substitute of 
christian freedom in such concepts of freedom with a positive content. 
Where the truth is kept under in iniquity, there still is a need for 
attaching sense to our life and labours. If people refuse to receive their 
freedom as a gift of Christ, and want to gain it by selfdetermination, 
they of course want to find their purpose in democracy or some other 
land of happiness. 

Thus from the recognition of christian freedom the necessity ensues 
for a scrupulous consideration of the ideals of freedom with a positive 
content which often have such powerful influence in our days. 
Perhaps they want to be exposed as pseudo freedoms and pseudo 
religions with which people try to satisfy their basic needs. 

But the connection between christian and civil freedom does not 
end with pointing out a certain parallelism. There is another link. 
Although christian freedom cannot be comprised or organised by any 
earthly institution, yet the service to Him who walks the earth con- 
quering and to conquer (Revelation VI, 2) presses us to witness his 
Kingdom. To be right our life must be stamped by this service and 
our standard of life values must be thouroughly changed by it. The 
gift of christian freedom sets us free to work and witness in many 
ways. So Christ demands that our political order leaves room to 
witness. How often have not the people of God taken this room, where 
it was not granted, because God must be obeyed rather than men. 
Desire to serve God after his Word has been a weighty factor — in 
the struggle for these classic freedoms. This is not to say these 
Christians cared so much for the right terminology, or had laboured 
at the formulation of human rights. Christians arranged the happenings, 
eventually resulting in the recognition and acceptance of these classic 
freedoms, by following the Divine calling in spite of any hindrance. 

In these liberties, at least in many of them we may see great 
blessings, as they offer opportunities to be witnesses of Christ in 
a world more and more alienating from the Gospel. 
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Or must we suppose that the christian accepts such liberties only for 
the time being, but that he will use power to suppress all he thinks is 
against God when his turn has come? Is he in principle denying to others 
the right he claims for himself? It cannot be denied that history seems 
to justify this question. Even to-day Rome denies it, though somewhat 
less severely than before. But from the here defended standpoint we 
cannot but confirm that Christians must grant those rights to non-~- 
Christians too, Exactly because we know our salvation to be a free gift, 
obtained apart from our ability or action, exactly because we acknow- 
ledge that nobody can belong to Christ only for having been reared this 
way or for having had the Gospel ministered to him; that is exactly 
why we have no need for compulsion by secular power. Desiring such 
compulsion we only slight the work of Christ. He gives it to his beloved 
ones as in their sleep (Dutch version of Psalm CXXVII, 2; the A. V. 
has: He giveth his beloved sleep) and we cannot improve on this. If we 
tried yet to do so, we would be overrating ourselves. He allows us to 
be his witnesses by our work and by our words, but it is He who 
works, it is He who grants. 

To stress these aspects of christians freedom is not to deny the value 
of democracy or of basic social rights. But the tendency to substitute 
these ‘freedoms’ of positive content for the christian freedom must 
make us suspicious of all ideologies, which introduce them as a boon 
of freedom. They are better appreciated as belonging to the domain 
of political and social justice, which is related to but not synonymous 
with that of freedom. When seen in that perspective the christian has 
quite a few contributions to make to them if he treats Justice as a 
claim of God to the society of men. But this approach puts a different 
accent on things, that is better related to the realities of life. This is 
not to say that the christian possesses a system of rules and notions, 
arrived at by simple deduction from the Bible. If that were the 
conclusion of the reader, this essay would have failed its purpose. 
These pages were intended to stress that all endeavour to link civil 
freedom in a direct way to the christian freedom must fail or result 
in danger to humanity. The links between our faith and our political 
conditions are of a far more subtle nature and won't permit any 
building of ‘Christian’ political systems or theories. For we know 
in part, and we prophecy in part. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly. But we are urged ever again to pursue the truth, and to keep 
the faith even in political and social life. 


And we are to do that in the freedom of Christ. 
A. M. DONNER 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH 


1. Introduction. 

In Free University circles, considerable attention has been paid to 
the problem of the age of the earth by the theologian G. Ch. Aalders 
in his ‘‘The Divine revelation in the first three chapters of Genesis” 
(1932) and by the physicist G. J. Sizoo in his book on “Radioactivity” 
(1933). Of course, other people have written on the subject, but, as 
far as I know, their writings do not bear the systematic character 
of the chapters devoted to this problem in the mentioned treatises. 

It will not cause surprise, that a theologian has been interested in 
this problem, and high tribute must be paid to the courage, the 
perseverance and the thoroughness he has shown in handling the 
literature he needed to consult to his end. 

And yet — could we expect otherwise? — there are some difficulties, 
if a theologian, however able he may be, uses and. interprets scientific 
literature. He will unavoidably show himself an outsider in his appre- 
ciation and his criticism. 

The results of historical geology being reviewed and criticised by a 
physicist may cause some surprise too, but it will only do so in those 
who do not know that it was exactly the methods and results of 
physical research, in particular these concerning radio-activity, which 
stimulated so much the development of our conceptions of the age 
of the earth. 

Much attention has been paid to the problem which this essay is 
dealing with also by circles closely related to those of the Free Univer- 
sity, though they are not identical. I mean the Christian Association of 
Scientists and Physicians in the Netherlands. On April 14th and 15th 
1950 this association dedicated a conference near Amersfoort to the 
subject of the age of the earth. The papers discussed there were 
published in the association’s magazine ‘‘Geloof en Wetenschap” 
(Belief and Science), and were reprinted later as a separate booklet 
“The age of the earth’ which third edition was issued towards the 
end of 1953, and out of print again soon after. This proves clearly 
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that Christian circles take keen interest in opinions of congenial 
scientists on the subject. 

This interest is understandable and gratifying. Understandable, 
because those who want to heed the Bible and treasure it as their 
daily spiritual food must wonder whether the implications of the Bible, 
in particular the first chapter of Genesis, as they thought it should be 
understood, and the conclusions modern scientists think they can draw 
from their research are irreconcilable, or whether some solution were 
possible. And it is gratifying, because the willingness to be acquainted 
with what Christian scientists thought of it proves to be so great. 

Since the publication of G. J. Sizoo’s book, and in particular during 
the first post-war years, the opinion of geologists about the age of the 
earth has been more specified owing to the development of nuclear 
physics, and in particular to further study of the so-called isotopes 
and applications of the results by the well known English geologist 
Arthur Holmes (1946, 1947, 1949). This point was not discussed in 
detail at the above mentioned conference, neither in the third edition 
of “The Age of the Earth’”’ for reasons mentioned in the preface of 
this booklet. So there is reason to discuss it now. 

As for the exegetical standpoint of Free University theologians 
concerning the first chapter of Genesis, I will refer to a recent study 
of N. H. Ridderbos, ‘‘Beschouwingen over Genesis I. Referaat voor de 
37ste wetenschappelijke samenkomst op 7 Juli 1954” (Reflexions 
on Genesis I; Paper discussed at the 37th scientific meeting on 
July 7th, 1954). 

So there were sufficient reasons for me to accept the invitation of the 
editor to dedicate an article to the problem of the age of the earth 
in the Free University Quarterly. *) 


2. Preliminary remarks. 

Without dealing in detail with what we mean by “‘age’’ in this case 
(the next table gives some hints), we may say that scientists agree 
that it is in the range of some thousands of millions of years. 

The outstanding English geologist Harold Jeffreys sums up the 
position in his standard work ‘The Earth; its origin, history and 
physical constitution”, which third edition was issued in 1953, as 
follows, ‘“‘To sum up, we have the following indications relevant to the 
age of the earth: 


1) I thank kindly dr John R. Huizenga, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Chicago, now Fullbright Research Fellow at the Physical Laboratory of the 
Free University, for valuable suggestions. 
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METHOD ESTIMATE INITIAL CONDITION 
(millions of years) 
Tidal friction. . . . 200~—4000 Moon at its nearest distance 
Sodium in ocean. . . . > 180 Formation of ocean 
Sedimentation . . . . > 350 Formation of ocean 
Sun’s radiation . . . . > 20 Formation of Sun 
Temperatures in crust. . > 20 Formation of Earth 


Lead/uranium ratioinrocks > 2100 Crystallization of oldest rock 
Lead/uranium ratio incrust < 4000? Formation of crust 


Uranium 235. . . . . < 5000 Formation of crust 
Leadwores.& ims =a) 2) ee 93508 |‘ Formationsol ceruse 
Recession of nebulae. . 2000 Formation of Universe’. 


These large numbers do certainly not tally with early estimates, at 
least, not with those in Europe. The geologist Arthur Holmes 
(1947 b), mentioned in the first. paragraph, states, in a summarizing 
survey of his own research, which is well worthwhile to read, that 
from old Hindu calculations it follows that in 1947 it was 1.972.949.048 
years since the earth came into existence. This agrees remarkable 
well with the estimate of the range of time for which the earth exists 
according to the theory of the expanding universe that was adhered 
to by most geologists a few years ago. In Europe, on the contrary, 
people assumed a much shorter existence of the earth in accordance 
with their exegesis of the Bible. According to the interpretation of 
archbishop Ussher (1581—1656) the creation of the world took place 
in the year 4004 before Christ. Van de Fliert (p. 14) devotes interesting 
pages to the scientists’ struggle with the age problem, it was increa- 
singly difficult to fit their scientific findings into so short a stretch of 
time. Long before the theory of evolution was worked out it was the 
fossils which caused the greatest difficulties, so much “‘so that in this 
argument some people came to propound the thought that God had 
created the fossils in the earth to tempt the faithful.” *) 


?) Van de Fliert does not mention his source for this statement. — My 
attention has kindly been drawn to the following passage in the autobiography 
of Sir Edmund Gosse ,,Father and Son” (first published October 1907, here 
quoted from Penguin Books 1949 no 700, p. 87): ‘The theory (of his Father, 
a Victorian zodlogist of repute and opponent of Sir Charles Lyell, about 
creation and evolution), coarsely enough, and to my Father’s great indignation, 
was defined by a hasty press as being this — that God hid the fossils in the 
rocks in order to tempt geologists into infidelity.” Evidently there is much 
resemblance but also much difference (“some people came to propound” and 
“a hasty press”) between the sayings of Van de Fliert and of Gosse. 
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Though scientists gradually came to realize that the history of the 
earth goes back much further than they thought initially, it was still 
difficult to indicate anything approaching to exact numbers. The studies 
of fossils and strata led to a qualitative, rather than to a quantitative 
chronology. It was easier to distinguish ‘‘older” and ‘‘younger’’ than 
to define dates and intervals, even though the insight grew, that the 
latter must be of quite another range than people believed, let us 
say, approximately before the second half of the 17th century. 

Yet, not before the 19th century scientists managed to produce 
somewhat quantitative results. It is not surprising that this was reached 
by a process of trial and error, and we must not haughtily smile at 
the uncertain results and the fierce arguments between those scholars. 
We must guard against the tendency to consider those researches 
as mere attempts to contravene apparent Bible teachings, and the ten~- 
dency to speak loosely about science being hostile to God and to Faith. 
This passion to penetrate ever further back into the past, even to 
visualize conditions that preceded any human vision, is really an extre- 
mely fascinating phenomenon. It is one of the purest forms of pursuit of 
knowledge. Direct material profits were certainly not to be expected, 
however gainful other branches of geology may have been. The goal 
was genuine knowledge. But they had to grope their way. Holmes 
(1947 b) gives a vivid description of it; James Hutton (1726—1797), 
who was the first to grasp clearly the full meaning and immensity 
of “geological time’, did not yet attempt to estimate rates of geological 
processes or of the periods represented by their products. ‘Many of 
his successors, however, exhilarated by their newly-found freedom, 
became unduly reckless in their extravagant demands for time. In 
1859, for example, Darwin estimated from the supposed rate of chalk 
erosion in Kent that the time required for the denudation of the 
Weald and the recession of the bordering escarpments of the North 
and South Downs to their present positions was probably about 300 
million years. We now know that this estimate was at least five times 
too long; but Jukes, commenting on it at the time, thought it quite as 
likely that the period required might have been a hundred times as 
long. Evidently 30.000 million years was not considered absurdly 
excessive for a small fraction of geological time.’ We have not to 
enlarge upon the reaction that followed from the side of the great 
scientist and pioneer of geophysics, Lord Kelvin, whose estimate of 
the age of the earth, between 20 and 40 millions of years, was based 
on calculations of the cooling of a liquid earth, and upon the continued 
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argument moving backward and forward. We will only mention that 
many causes for disagreement were gradually found and explained. 
The above mentioned study of radioactivity and other nuclear physics 
phenomena gave more certainty, and the results of different scientists 
converge more and more. So in 1953 the Canadians, Collins et al. gave 
their opinion that the estimated period, elapsed since the formation 
of the crust is 3500 millions of years at most, whilst Russian estimates 
(Vinogradov et al. 1952) were between 2100 and 5000 millions of 
years. 

It is quite understandable that the large numbers (and the small 
ones) used by physicists, geophysicists, astronomers and similar 
people, are confusing to scholars whose branch of knowledge does not 
involve anything like them, which may often cause a somewhat 
sceptical attitude. But still we should have a notion that it is not up 
to human beings to determine on a standard for largeness or smallness, 
for we cannot conceive a limit on either side; on the contrary this 
abundance of creation should inspire awe. 

Moreover, we should not forget that all these large and small 
numbers fit into a whole. The often used analogy of a jigsaw puzzle for 
scientific work is very illustrative, we have to put the pieces so as 
to fit together, but we can apply two criteria to judge the ‘‘fitting” i.e. 

a. the geometrical shape of the adjoining pieces, and 

b. whether the pattern that emerges makes sense. 

In a good jigsaw puzzle a. alone is decisive provided the requirement 
of accurate fitting is strictly maintained but often we must use criterion 
b. as an aid in addition. If a jigsaw puzzle comprised simply equal 
squares, only criterion b. would be practicable. So, in physics, we have 
to apply both criteria; the interpretation of new findings is acceptable, 
if it fits not only into immediately connected things, but if it also 
fits into the structure of the whole as we see it. 

Here we will emphasize, though we cannot enlarge upon it, that 
in the following discussion all we tell about nuclear physics, derives 
its value from the fact that it indeed does fit into the picture of the 
whole as well as it is soundly connected with the adjoining parts. 


3. Radioactivity and isotopy. 

The elements, known from chemistry, at least part of them, are not 
so stable as last century people thought they were. From research 
done by Becquerel, the Curies, Rutherford and others by the turn of 
the century, it appeared that the atoms of some elements decay, dis- 
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integrate, fall to pieces, radiating particles or/and electromagnetic 
waves. The remainder are atoms of different elements which may or 
may not have been known before. These, on their turn, may also 
show radioactivity. So there are a number of radioactive families, 
which have a mother-daughter relationship. 

The generally known “‘great-great-grandmothers” are uranium (U) 
and thorium (Th). In addition, potassium and rubidium and some 
others are radioactive. 

In the uranium series we speak of lead (Pb, the stable final 
product), daughter of polonium, daughter of thallium, daughter of bis- 
muth and so forth to daughter of uranium. The same in the other 
families. 

The disintegration of radioactive materials is a spontaneous process. 
Scientists do not know any conditions which change the rate of this 
process to any extent. At a certain moment all of the atoms of a 
certain radioactive element have equal chance to start radiation 
and to disintegrate, irrespective of their age. It follows from this that 
the proportion of disintegrated atoms is equal in equal intervals, i.e. if 
after x units of time half the original number of atoms remains, after 
2x this number will be 1/4, after 3x 1/8, after 4x 1/16 and so on. 
x, the so-called halving time, is a constant (i. e. independent of time) 
figure for each radioactive substance though it differs widely in the 
different radioactive materials, from millionths of seconds to millions 
of years. 

Next, it appeared from research by Soddy and others, that atoms 
of the same element are not all identical, but that they can be divided 
into groups of atoms of different masses, more exactly expressed, 
groups of atomic nuclei which can be distinguished by introduction of 
a mass number. E. g. uranium has nuclei with respective mass numbers 
238, 235 (extremely important in the atom bomb) *), 234 and some 
more. These varieties are called isotopes, because their chemical quali- 
ties are almost identical, and consequently they share a position in the 
chemical system. There are isotopes of lead with mass numbers 204, 
206, 207, 208 and a few more. Now we can specify the mentioned 
disintegration of uranium and thorium. The ultimate radioactive dis- 
integration of 
1 atom of U** produces 1 atom of Pb*” and 8 atoms of He* 

(235 e206" > 8-4) 


3) It is a coincidence full of irony that the element of the atom bomb is 
called the heavenly (uranium) one. 
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1 atom of U ** produces 1 atom of Pb” and 7 atoms of He’ 
(2350228207 12 iree 
1 atom of Th?” produces 1 atom of Pb** and 6 atoms of He’ 
(232° 208-9 Ge4) 
At present the so-called mass-spectrography has become an excel- 
lent means for distinguishing the different isotopes and the evaluation 
of their relative quantities. 


4, Lead and helium in uranium and thorium containing minerals. 

Minerals containing uranium and thorium always include lead and 
helium, and in view of the above the conclusion lies at the door that 
the latter elements originate from the former, at least partly so. 

Helium, which is a gas, may have partly escaped during its for- 
mation, but the chance that all lead was retained is greater, and 
therefore offers a better indication for the age of the mineral. It 
has to be taken into account that not all the lead can be considered 
as to be of radioactive origin. As far as we know at present Pb*” 
is certainly not of radioactive origin, and Pb**, Pb*” and Pb** only 
partly so. The part of the lead that originated from a parental 
element by disintegration may be called radiogenic lead. Provided a 
radio-active material e.g. pitchblende or uraninite, has not been 
altered by erosion or otherwise, the number of atoms of radiogenic 
lead in the mineral (which can be found) equals the difference 
between the original (i.e. at the time of crystallization of the mineral) 
number of uranium or/and thorium atoms and the present number. 
This present number too can be determined, so the original number 
and the ratio of the original and the present number U and/or Th 
atoms can be calculated. The period elapsed since the crystallization 
of the mineral, i.e. its age, can now be found with the aid of this 
ratio and the half-life constant. 

How can one distinguish between radiogenic and non-radiogenic 
lead? By comparison of this lead with a quantity of ordinary lead 
which contains a same number of atoms of Pb**. This latter quantity 
of lead will contain less of the three other isotopes than the former, 
and now it follows that the difference is the radiogenic lead. 

Holmes (1947, b) mentions the results about a fully investigated 
mineral, samarskite from Spinelly Quarry, Portland, Connecticut. Here 
the agreement between the values (256, 255 and 254 millions of years) 
found by means of the three isotopes (Pb-206, -207, -208) is 
“unusually good”, and it can be concluded that the time elapsed since 
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the substance of the mineral was bound, i.e. solidified and so the 
mineral was formed, amounts to 255 millions of years. The ages of 
many minerals have been examined in this way, and thus absolute 
dating of geological ages has become possible. The word ,,absolute”’ 
has to be taken cum granulo salis, that is to say, merely as contrast to 
relative dating in geology and palaeontology, which was much more 
restricted to the terms ‘‘older’’ and “younger”’. 


5. Recent results of isotopic constitution determinations. 

Determinations of isotopic constitution reveal even more than the 
age of rocks and allow us to look into a still earlier period. 

Careful mass spectrographic analysis of lead ores by Nier et al 
have shown that the relative abundances of the lead isotopes differed 
in ores of various geological ages (the ages were derived from the 
layers that contained the ores), and this difference seemed to be 
linked up with the age of the mineral. It may be stressed that we 
are not now referring to minerals which contain radioactive elements 
such as we discussed above (in which the radioactive elements 
constituted the bulk and the lead only a fraction of the total mass). 
We are speaking of lead ores that contain no, or possibly irrelevant 
minute, quantities of those elements. 

How can this difference in isotopic constitution be explained? 

Holmes (1946) was struck by the idea that it might be possible 
to ‘fathom the depths of geological time’’, as he calls it, starting from 
the results of Nier et al by way of an argument that is judged to be 
very important and promising even by those geologists (Jeffreys) 
who disagree with him about the validity of his mathematical methods. 

Holmes’ line of reasoning is as follows, suppose at a certain moment 
in the history of the earth (t)) the isotopic constitution of lead was 
the same all over the earth (which we will call the ‘‘original’’ con- 
stitution). This condition changed by disintegration of radioactive 
elements, U”®, U?* and Th”, in which process the quantity of 
already existing Pb isotopes 206, 207 and 208 respectively increased, 
but not at the same rate, such in connection with the difference in 
life-time of the parent elements. But the quantity of Pb’ did not 
change. By the time lead was deposited by geochemical processes in 
various parts of the earth at various periods, that is to say, when 
lead ores (galena et al) were formed, it was separated from the 
parent substance and its isotopic composition has not changed since. 
Consequently ‘‘old” lead ores must relatively (i.e. as compared with 
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Pb?) contain less Pb 206, 207 and 208 than young ores. Whether 
the ores were young or old followed from the (relative) age of the 
layers that contained them, as is already explained above. Not only 
did this conclusion fit remarkably well into the “‘jigsaw’’ from a 
qualitative point of view, but when the time to was mathematically 
calculated a remarkable consistency in the figures appeared, so that 
the point of time for the formation of the earth out of the then 
existing elements appeared to be about 3000 millions of years ago. 

It is only fair that we also mention a particular difficulty in the 
mathematical calculations based on Holmes’ hypothesis, as pointed 
out in particular by Jeffreys (1948, 1949, 1952 p. 264) though 
it does not render the ultimate result of a few thousands of millions 
of years unreliable. From the available data 13 equations remain for 
the unknown time fy and the “‘original’’ concentrations of Pb**®, Pb’, 
Pb” after the figures of neighbouring deposits of ore have been averaged 
(this is done because neighbouring deposits are not independent, but 
offer really only one datum). This is too many, of course, for an 
exact calculation, but by the mathematical device of “least squares” 
the most probable values for the 4 unknowns can be found, i. e. such 
values which, judged by a certain criterion, agree as closely as possible 
with all equations without exactly satisfying one of them. We must 
not expect an exact solution, it is not even possible, because the 
experimental data used in the equations are not themselves 
exact and consequently the result is not exact. This method of 
least squares is much better than the one we may be inclined to 
apply (and which was in principle applied by Holmes initialy), viz. 
working out the exact answer to an arbitrarily chosen set of 4 
equations out of the 13 mentioned, next treating another set of 4 in 
the same way and so on, making every possible combination, (715 in 
total), and finally averaging the result. Obviously the latter method 
suggests that the evidence is more abundant than it really is. At this 
point the difficulty arises, are the 13 equations of equal weight or 
should some of them be rejected? Sometimes it makes a great diffe- 
rence as to the result, if one or a few are rejected. In this case, if the 
13 equations are all retained, the calculated period ty does not exceed 
2600 millions of years, but if we reject two equations, which seem not 
to fit, the period is 3290 millions of years. However, rejecting obser- 
vational data is a thing that asks for utmost conscientiousness in a 
scientist. Rejecting data just because they look somewhat out-of-the- 
way is irresponsible, and moreover, it is an evil, that often entails its 
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own punishment. The right thing to do is increasing the number of 
observational data so much that the black sheep is ‘drowned’ as my 
teacher Kamerlingh Onnes called it. This is not so easy to do as 
some suppose. The analyses involved can be done only at a few 
laboratories, requiring the aid of many highly trained researchers and 
special expensive apparatus. 

I have somewhat enlarged on this difficulty, because geologists 
are so easily suspected to be very easygoing with their long age 
estimates. The criticism offered by Jeffreys et al to Holmes’ otherwise 
highly appreciated hypothesis proves that geologists severely check 
each other. 

To take a different view on the subject, one could rather marvel 
that such a high degree of conformity in the several age estimates 
appears to be possible at all. It is really more amazing, in view of the 
extremely intricate processes that took place in the history of the 
earth, that such a comparatively simple line, appropriate for calculation, 
can be discerned than that complete agreement is not yet obtained. 
Sizoo (1933, p. 197) rightly says, ““And when we finally consider 
how scarce the data are on which to build conclusions concerning 
periods of hundreds of millions of years, it is even more remarkable 
that these conclusions agree at least about the order of magnitude 
than that complete agreement is still lacking.” 


6. The principle of uniformity *). 

I don’t intend to discuss in detail this principle on which Lyell 
based the entire science of geology (Rutten, p. 6, Wan de Fliert, 
p. 28), but only to pay attention to the implications as far as radio- 
active age estimates are concerned. As may be known this principle 
implies the “uniformity of change” or “uniformity of action in the 
forces and processes of nature’, which means we postulate the validity 
of extrapolation of the laws of nature as we find them now into a 
distant past. Of course, this does not imply that the phenomena 
governed by these laws show uniformity of appearance: the orbits 
of the planets are very intricated and show on first sight many irre- 
gularities though the law of gravitation is very simple. The rate of 
sedimentation or of denudation may be very irregular, though the 
underlying processes are intrinsically always the same but the circum- 


4) In dutch and german literature called ,,actualiteitsprincipe”. 
F.U.Q. III 14 
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stances (temperature, humidity etc.) different. Whether Lyell himself 
has distinguished sufficiently laws and phenomena has not to be 
decided here, but attention has to be drawn to another aspect: it 
might be supposed that the law of radioactive decay, as now known 
to us, is a first approximation (holding for not too long periods 
only) of a more general law, somewhat in the same way as classical 
dynamics are a first approximation (holding for small velocities 
only) of relativistic dynamics or Newton’s gravitation law of 
Einstein’s. In the above mentioned calculations it was assumed 
that the laws of radio-active disintegration as we meet them at present 
were also valid in the earliest ages, that, in particular, the half-life 
times have remained constant. 

There are good reasons to believe they have, which reasons, are 
derived from the so-called pleochroic halo’s. In some minerals, like 
mica, feldspar et al dark spots are to be found by microscopial exami- 
nation. When highly magnified they reveal a beautiful pattern of dark 
concentric rings. At the center lies a minute radio-active crystal. The 
dark rings are produced by He-4 nuclei (alpha-particles) shot out in all 
directions, as proved by Rutherford and Joly who could imitate these 
phenomena experimentally. The crystal contains various radioactive 
elements, the particles of each of them having a different range, so that 
different rings result. 

Holmes (1947b) mentions that careful measurements by G. H. Hen- 
derson show rings of 1000 millions of years old praecambric halo’s to 
be as sharply defined as those in younger rocks, and the corresponding 
radii and ranges to be identical. So in 1000 millions of years the range 
of the alpha particles has not changed, and consequently the life times, 
to which they are uniquely related, according to Geiger-Nutall’s 
law, have also not changed. 


Le OAGE ts 

Whilst in section 4 the age of minerals was discussed, section 5 
dealt with some earlier moment, i.e. the moment elements formed 
the earth. According to present scientific knowledge there is no 
ground at all to assume an age had preceded in which U and 
Th did not disintegrate. On the contrary, it carries the sugges- 
tion that the elements are introduced from elsewhere and 
that at the time calculated by Holmes the earth was formed 
from the matter of the universe. There are interesting cosmogonic 
theories about it (Gamow et al; see also Eilander in: “The Age of 
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the Earth”) of which we will only mention that they remarkably 
agree about a rather sharply defined moment beyond which we 
cannot look, because every thing was ‘‘different’” then. We can sum 
up Holmes’ result as follows, whilst there are reasons to assume that 
the earth has been in existence for 3000 millions of years, there is 
none to suppose a longer existence, so in this sense we can speak 
of the age of the earth being about 3000 millions of years. 


8. Certainty? Contradicting Genesis I? 

It is a remarkable, well known, but not very amazing or incom- 
prehensible phenomenon that the question of certainty is immediately 
raised with great emphasis and extreme scepticism in some Christian 
circles when the mentioned results of geology are refered to. On such 
occasions they demand for a degree of certainty far beyond any 
degree of certainty that usually satisfies them. Sizoo (1933, p. 196), 
who himself carefully criticized the then used methods, observed and 
rightly so I think, “that criticism only pointing to inexactitude and 
inherent contradictions in the results for rejecting the methods as 
being wrong and useless is not to the point.” — This scepticism is 
based on certain interpretations of Genesis I in particular and of the 
authority of the Bible in general, and so it is not amazing in Christians, 
but even creditable, even though one does not share these interpre- 
tations unrestrictedly. 

Several things are to be said on this point. 

First of all two remarks that cropped up when talking with one 
of my friends. 

How far back in time is extrapolation allowed? Must we not 
assume some initial state as known in classical dynamics, and regard 
such as given? 

In dynamics, if I see a falling stone pass my field of observation 
I cannot assert anything of what happened before I saw it. There are 
several possibilities for reaching the position where I spotted it first 
and for obtaining its velocity at that moment. The stone may have been 
released from a higher position with smaller (downward) velocity or 
from a still higher position without velocity or the stone may have 
been thrown upwards (upwards velocity) initially. The subsequent 
motion is exactly the same in each of these cases, provided it has 
each time the same position and the same velocity at the beginning 
of my observation. — If we consider the whole material universe as 
a system of mass points, in the way Laplace did, we can take any 
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moment as ‘start’, provided these mass points are in suitable positions 
and have suitable velocities. Incidentally it can be remarked that 
these conceptions of Newton's classic dynamics have greatly promoted 
a deistic conception of nature. We will neither dwell on the question 
whether relativistic dynamics, with its denial of absolute simultaneity 
and its relation between mass and energy, would reject such an 
initial state as having no sense. 

To be honest, I cannot say much against it. The only thing that 
is not quite satisfying is its agnosticism. Would we accept this point 
of view, if there was not such a thing as Genesis I? And if we would 
accept it apart from Genesis I, what would prevent us from going on 
and asking whether yesterday was ‘‘real’’, and whether all my present 
images, feelings and impressions (including those about the past) and 
those of other people are not created just now? 

I gladly admit that we should be modest and cautious, but this 
not only holds true when interpreting the scientific results about the 
age of the earth, but also holds true when interpreting the Bible. 
The interpretation of the Bible has changed with time. How could 
we expect it would not, or maintain it should not? 

My next remark concerns a peculiar asymmetry between past and 
future. The very geologists who can imagine more or less elaborately 
what the earth looked like 3000 millions of years ago don’t dream 
of foretelling anything about the state of the earth in 3000 millions 
of years. Most authors of fancy stories about the future don’t go 
ahead more than one, or a few, centuries at best. I know of only one 
book (and only so from a review) of an outstanding scientist ®) who 
devoted himself to a description of an extremely distant future, 
relying on the certainty of statistical laws. This asymmetry is of 
course linked up with the fact that, though time is reversible in 
dynamics, i.e, that we are in the same position in regard of past as 
well as future events, the course of nature is irreversible in reality, 
it is a one-way process, and our knowledge of the past has a quite 
different character from that of the future, we have documents from 
the past, however easy or difficult to decode they may be, but what 
do we have of the future save directions? So I think we cannot blame 


geologists very severely for thinking they can tell much more about 
the past than they can about the future. 


5) Sir Charles Darwin, “The next million years”, reviewed b i 
Russel in “Nature” 170, 636, October 1953. i Sey ge 
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After these two remarks I want to say something about the bearing 
on Genesis I, in as far as I, who am a non-theologian, a non-seman- 
tician, and a non-philologist, am allowed to express an opinion. 

In a certain sense it may be very simple, for in the above only the 
age of the earth is discussed and not its history. The ground is clear 
to assume a very long existence, if it holds good what Aalders thinks 
about “days” “‘of which duration Holy Scripture tells us nothing” 
(p. 262), or ‘consequently whether days of creation lasted but a few 
moments in reality, or perhaps a number of hours, or even many 
millions of years measured with our standards of time, we cannot 
tell anything about.”” Though I did not find it explicity in his paper, 
I think that also the “framework conception’’ recommended by N. H. 
Ridderbos (1954) leaves room for indefinite duration of the ‘‘days”’ 
in Genesis I. By ‘‘frame-work conception” he means as follows (p. 23), 
‘The inspired author relates a story of creation in Genesis J. But he 
does not mean it to be taken as an exact record of the events of 
creation. He wants to impress upon the readers that it is God who 
created everything existing by telling of an eightfold work of God. 
He sets this eightfold work of God in a framework, dividing it into 
six days, and adding a seventh as a day of rest. So he expresses 
that the work of creation is perfect, and also that God can rest after 
finishing his work, and can enjoy the result, and too, that man should 
be a follower of God in observing the Sabbath. The way in which 
the work of creation is divided into six days is not arbitrary.” 

However, I am not quite satisfied with it, for here we have to face 
difficult, basic questions of “‘meaning”’, ‘‘significance’’, ‘‘sense’’. More- 
over, we must heed the twofold authorship of the Bible. Suppose we 
could interview the human author of Genesis I (or, one of the authors, 
or the editor, this does not matter in this connection), and ask him 
the question, ‘Is this ‘‘framework conception” what you really meant?”, 
what answer could we expect? I understand completely that I am 
supposing a casus non dabilis, and too, that we should want a very 
able Hebraist (or whatever the tongue may have been). But I think 
this reductio ad absurdum throws light on the issue, which may be 
the justification. So if I try to imagine what the author would answer, 
I think, after much confusion and argument he might declare, ‘It 
may be true what you are telling, but it is strange to me, I never 
thought of such things, though I won’t deny that perhaps there is 
something in it, and when talking something dawned on me.” — 
Noordtzij thinks (p. 80) “that the words days and nights, mornings 
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and evenings have been consciously used as a framework by the 
author”, but I cannot understand how he psychologically will account 
for this ‘consciously’. Here we are confronted with a difficult question 
on the essence of language, for language has to depict, by words, reali- 
ties, which are not words themselves. We are confronted by the 
relation between the “‘signified” thing, the “sign”, and the “symbol”, 
which relation is not at all simple. See e. g. the clear and comprehensive 
study by Susanne K. Langer, “Philosophy in a new Key; a study in 
the Symbolism of Reason, Rite and Art’. These are the problems 
which Schreuder, too, discusses (1954), “The first question that rises 
is what we mean by the “meaning” of a word. To find a greatest 
common divisor for the many aspects of this term is an almost fruitless 
attempt. The diverging, often contradictory, opinions have turned the 
word almost unworkable. C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richars devote 
a whole book to ‘“The Meaning of Meaning” in which they offer a 
collection of no less than 22 definitions’. And the meaning of a 
sentence is even more involved. 

So it is also possible, that someone says or writes things that have 
a more profound, and sometimes a different meaning than he himself 
knows, so to say, in the upper stratum of his conscious mind. It is 
striking for instance that Caiaphas’ pronouncement, ‘‘that it is expe- 
dient for us, that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not’ (St John 11 : 50b), had a deeper as well 
as a different meaning than he was aware of. In connection with this 
I see the twofold authorship of the Bible. There are things of which 
I can say nothing but ‘‘this seems to me just an idea of that author, 
or, of that age’, (though this is not the end of the matter, for there 
may be a whole world behind somebody saying a thing exactly that 
way, in those circumstances, in that age), and there are also things 
of which I know with certainty, not scientific certainty, but the 
certainty of faith “God himself is saying this’, ‘He whom we call the 
Holy Spirit is telling us so’. Wholeheartedly I agree with Ridderbos 
when he says (p. 36), ‘Genesis I reveals that God is Creator of all 
things, and appeals to us to reject any materialism, pantheism, etc. 
which is also of great importance to science.” I would like to have 
the word etcetera specified as Béhl does it (1923), who sees the five 
main lines of Genesis I as follows, “1. It is God who calls everything 
into being; no thing is eternal, or comes spontaneously into existence; 
it is the most pointed protest against pantheism in whatever form. 
2. God creates all things without difficulty and without struggle; God 
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and matter are no contrarieties: protest against dualism. 3. God 
creates things by his Word, merely by the power of his Will, protest 
against philosophical materialism. 4. Room is left for growth and 
development; an evolutionalistic interpretation of nature and history, 
up to a point, needs not be contrary to the Bible. 5. By creation God 
reveals himself to be the supreme power (He creates), supreme 
wisdom (everything is good), supreme love (God blesses).” 

Now, is this “fancy’’? Is it arbitrariness? 

I don’t believe so. I don’t believe that a Christian who holds even 
the most ‘‘literal’’ interpretation would deny that all Bohl’s statements 
are also virtually in Genesis I, albeit in the sense that they can be 
deduced from it; by whom, or, in which way, are questions we can 
now leave alone. Perhaps, he may think the mentioned points are 
even most important. And these we should care for. Rightly, I think, 
G. J. Sizoo says, “Always again we are touched by the majestic 
greatness and simplicity’. This refers not only to our feelings when 
reading or hearing this chapter, not only to its form, but also to the 
things it tells us about. I think, again and again it will appear that 
more was in it than we ever thought, if only we listen with wonder, 
with query, with marvel, admiration and adoration. 


H. R. WOLTJER 
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“SCIENCE AND RELIGION” *) 


The relation between natural religion and christian theology is closely 
connected with the problem of science and religion. Both have raised 
the dust of controversy. The Bible certainly testifies that God reveals 
His power, wisdom and glory in the work of creation; but that does 
not necessarily mean a support for natural religion. It might be that 
only those who already believe in God can see in nature another proof 
of His existence. 

It is in that sense that the Reformed Confessions declare that God 
reveals Himself in the Book of Creation. However, this revelation in 
nature is conceived as having a very restricted significance. The great 
17th century scientist Pascal, who as a jansenistic Catholic was 
thoroughly imbued with biblical teaching, maintained that there is no 
real answer to all our asking for God unless God Himself stoops down 
to mankind by revealing Himself in the way and form He thinks right. 

This attitude, already present in medieval nominalism, led to a libe- 
ration of science from the direct influence of theology, and more 
especially of philosophy. For it was the philosophical systems that 
most hampered science and led to statements based not upon facts, 
but upon rationalistic deduction and metaphysical phantasy. At the 
same time, they were the arch-enemy of Christian theology by their 
pretention to make valid statements about God’s dealings and His 
essence on the grounds of human reason and intuition. The essentially 
Christian attitude towards science has always been a humble accep- 
tance of data in order to give a rational interpretation as far as possible. 
Above all, it was the biblical teaching of the Reformers which paved 
the way for the liberation of science and theology from the rule of 
aristotelian and platonic philosophy. It was not only the right, but even 
the duty of every man who was able to do so, to read Scripture for 
himself. In the same way, the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, 
included the right and the duty for everybody who had the talents to 
search the other book of God: the book of Creation, without being 


*) Broadcasted by the B. B.C. Third Programme 19th Febr. 1954. Publi- 
cation with kind permission of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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bound to any human authority. Scholastic philosophy was regarded as 
an adulteration by human prejudice and phantasy both of science and 
religion. Not a philosophical synthesis, but a harmonious co-existence 
of science and theology in the religious mind, was the ideal. Unhappily 
the desire for closed systems, for building towers of Babel, was too 
strong even for Christians to have remained contented with a partial 
knowledge and from the ancient Church up till the present day efforts 
have been made to erect a system comprehending philosophy, science 
and religion in one vast synthesis. 

A recent contribution to the discussion about natural religion and 
Christian theology is given by Charles Raven’s “Science and Religion”, 
the first series of the 1951 Gifford Lectures. (Cambridge U. P. 1953). 
The author, well-known for his two delightful books on the history of 
biology, ‘English Naturalists from Neckam to Ray” and “John Ray. 
Naturalist’, is a theologian as well as a biologist of high reputation and 
so his opinion on these matters is of special interest. He does not only 
deal with that special approach to nature which we call science, but 
also with the general appreciation of nature from the religious point 
of view and for this reason a whole chapter is devoted to the Biblical 
attitude towards Nature. In a masterly way, Raven expounds the love 
of nature which pervades the Old Testament, the teaching of Jesus 
and also — in spite of a frequent misunderstanding — the writings 
of Paul. The chapter on ,,Nature and the Early Church” presents us 
with a less bright picture. A tendency arose to emphasize spiritual life 
as in contrast with the material world and the Middle Ages never 
could free themselves from this attitude. Dr Raven gives a clear expo- 
sition of Albertus the Great’s achievements and of his limitations; his 
influence was not great enough to work a decisive change in the 
evaluation of nature. “The Age of Transition’’ gives the author an 
opportunity to write a sympathetic account of the 16th century Swiss 
biologist Conrad Gesner. Dr Raven points out that writers on the 
history of science almost entirely devote themselves to the inorganic 
disciplines and forget that the revival of natural sciences began with 
botany and zoology. This neglect is ascribed to the triumph of physical 
and chemical science in the following centuries and to the technological 
and materialistic character of the 18th and 19th centuries. It cannot 
be denied that this charge contains much truth; it is certainly a 
misconception of the proper character of biology as a science of life, 
when it is reduced to physics and chemistry of plants and animals. 
However, a certain onesidedness is inevitable. Dr Raven himself is an 
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example of it. His information on inorganic sciences seems to be from 
secondary sources; even the titles of Galileo's and Lavoisier’s works are 
wrongly reproduced. The verdict that Kepler did not add anything of 
revolutionary importance and that his Harmonice mundi is merely a 
, numerical curiosity’ is untenable: this book contains the very impor- 
tant third law of planetary movement and Kepler, more than Coper- 
nicus or Galileo, inaugurated the era of modern astronomy by putting 
forward the elliptic orbits. Thereby he rejected the dogma that all 
movements in the heavens are uniform and circular, a dogma that had 
been believed always, and everywhere and by everyone (Copernicus 
and Galileo included). Kepler arrived at his planetary laws forced by 
the data of observation. This is a triumph of his Christian submission 
to God's work in nature over his philosophical, platonic prejudice. 

When dealing with the 18th century, Raven severely criticizes the 
much overestimated Linnaeus: his reducing the task of biology to classi- 
fication was as obnoxious to true biology as the mechanicism in 
biological theory. Of Darwin, nowadays often treated as a saint of the 
church scientific, he gives a well-balanced judgment. Darwin's great 
merits as well as his serious shortcomings are expounded with impar- 
tiality. Precisely the fact that Dr. Raven does not conceal his personal 
opinions on several topics prevents his book from being dull. Now and 
again, however, his objectivity is impaired by his preconceptions. I agree 
with Dr. Raven that Descartes’s significance for science is in general 
negative, and that his mechanistic world view, including the prejudice 
that animals are mere automata, was an obstacle to biological thinking. 
But, from the scientific point of view, I cannot regard the philosophy 
of the Cambridge platonists as the true remedy. The title of the chapter 
,,Cudworth and the age of Genius’’ betrays already the tendency to 
overestimate the historical influence of Cambridge platonism on science 
as well as its intrinsic value. The general trend of scientific research 
had already been established before Cambridge platonism appeared. 
Cudworth’s anthropomorphic way of talking about ,,nature’’ goes 
straight against Robert Boyle’s critique of the ‘‘vulgarly received 
notion of nature’; Cudworth’s introduction of wholly superfluous spiri- 
tual entities between God and matter conflicts with the scientific 
economy of thought which characterizes 17th century empiricism. That 
British scientists did not accept the idea that an animal is a machine is 
mainly a matter of common sense. The devil of cartesianism should not 
be expelled by the Belzebub of vitalism: both are based on metaphysical 
speculation. 
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In spite of the good use that scientists made of mechanical explana- 
tions, they were wrong in taking mechanical models for adequate expla- 
nations of reality. This was an unlawful intrusion of an arrogant philo~ 
sophy into the domain of science. But Raven is equally lacking in 
scientific proof when he posits an immanent “urge of development” in 
nature; or when he propounds a principle of continuity in the history 
of creation. Or, again, when he says as a ‘‘securely established fact”’ 
that evolution is still proceeding. How does Professor Raven know 
for certain that evolution still goes on? Perhaps we have passed a 
maximum and are already degenerating. Those who oppose the theory 
of evolution on the grounds that there is no experimental evidence for 
it are always told that these changes are extremely slow and take 
thousands of years: what certainty have we then that progress is still 
going on? Only the certainty of an optimistic belief, borrowed perhaps 
from purely humanistic systems. 

Dr Raven, who, because of his love of the glorious period of the 
16th and 17th centuries, might be expected to oppose the adulteration 
of science and theology by philosophical speculation, disappoints us 
by an unprofitable synthesis of a vague platonism with Christian 
theology and natural science. This is the more disappointing as 
he evidently knows that it was precisely the Reformation which 
had a preponderant influence upon the revival of science in the 16th 
century: he points out that Brunfels, Bock, Fuchs, Gesner and 
Turner, the pioneers of new botany and zoology, were amongst the 
first adherents of the Reformers. He clearly sees that the Reformation 
was seriously endangered by falling back on philosophical systems, 
scholastic or cartesian. Why then this acceptance of a third metaphy- 
sical system? The greatness of the Reformers was their insight that any 
human system to find God leads into a blind alley; that God's revelation 
of Himself has to be accepted or rejected and that it is of no use 
doctoring the message to make it conformable to our tastes and to our 
systems of thought. This applies to Scripture as well as Nature. 

On the other hand, the Reformers recognised that the revelation in 
nature is not identical with a scientific system (especially Calvin saw 
this) and still less is to be considered as a revelation by philosophy. 
Like Pascal in a later period, they adored the ““God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, not of the philosophers”. This attitude was most profitable 
to a healthy development of science. Not the Cambridge platonists, 
however devout and science-loving they were, had a decisive influence 
upon the character of 17th century British science; it rather owes its 
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characteristic features to puritanism. However, Professor Raven has an 
axe to grind against Calvinism and perhaps this is the reason why he 
pays so little attention to the relations between Puritanism and science. 
It is not a result of ignorance, for he knows Professor Merton’s thorough 
study of the puritan influence upon 17th century science in England. 
Merton arrives at the conclusion that “Calvinism or Puritanism... 
played no small part in arousing a sustained interest in science” and 
that ‘‘the happy marriage of these two movements was based on an 
intrinsic compatibility”. This verdict implies that Calvinism exerted a 
considerable influence upon English civilisation. Now, Dr. Raven 
maintains that “Calvinism has never been strong among us”, a verdict 
that raises the question, what is here meant by “strong”? Not only Puri- 
tans, but also non-Puritan protestants in the Tudor period were very 
often Calvinists in theology. The 16th century astronomer Thomas 
Digges, archbishop Cranmer and so many of the other archbishops and 
bishops before Laud, and William Turner, whose eulogy Professor 
Raven wrote, as well as the Presbyterians, Baptists, etc. of the Common- 
wealth who were more or less Calvinist, testify to the fact that up till 
1660 Calvinism was an important factor in English life. Many Puritans 
certainly showed a lively interest in science. Professor Raven himself 
mentions the love for science of John Winthrop and Jonathan Edwards 
(who both were Puritans) and he ascribes much of the emaciation of 
spiritual and scientific life of the later 17th and the 18th century to 
the religious persecutions after 1660 (that is: he implicitly ascribes it to 
the expulsion of the Puritans or to their reduction to sects that could 
not fully partake in cultural life). Many of the most outstanding foun- 
dation members of the Royal Society obtained their academic appoint- 
ments during the Commonwealth. At that time there were repeatedly 
endeavours from the Puritan side to reform the universities and to intro- 
duce more science into the curriculum. On religious grounds they wanted 
every department of life made new; the theological reformation had 
been followed by a political one; now the educational and scientific 
reformation ought to start. There was a general agreement amongst 
the Reformed that it is a religious duty to read the Book of Creation: 
the huguenot martyr Palissy urged artificers as well as noblemen to 
do this. Neither were they afraid of propagating audacious theories; 
the Puritan Thomas Digges, the first English Copernican, abandoned 
the idea of a closed spherical universe; the first professors of Gresham 
College were Puritan and Copernican and in the Roman Catholic 
Southern Netherlands after the condemnation of Galileo the new 
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astronomy was even called the Copernican-Calvinistic system. Thus 
the Reformation equally promoted a remarkable freedom in scientific 
theory and a strict urge to scientific practice, so that after the 
Restoration of the Stuarts Puritanism and “‘new learning”’ were ridiculed 
as related vices. The silence of many English authors about these facts 
is best proof that the memory of ancient controversies is still alive; 
perhaps this explains the distorted picture of Calvinism and Puritanism 
that still lingers on in many English minds: a picture that owes its 
origin to their triumphant persecutors of the 1660's, to the unholy 
alliance of prelates, courtiers and playwrights. It can hardly be called 
historical justice when Dr Raven twice makes the almost inevitable 
statement that Calvin burnt Servetus (without mentioning that, with 
very few exceptions, all contemporary theologians approved of this act, 
also the mild Bullinger and the gentle Melanchton). On the other hand, 
not a word is said about Calvin’s great appreciation of science and 
learning and of his method of exegesis by which he ranks first amongst 
the Reformers and which prevented conflicts between science and 
theology in the Reformed Churches as long as his influence was 
strong, that is as long as philosophy was kept out of theology and 
science as much as possible. John Donne, not exactly a Puritan, 
preferred Calvin to Melanchthon because “Calvin will say, Videtur, 
It seems to be thus; Melanchthon, It can be no otherwise but thus. 
But the best men are but Problematicall, onely the Holy Ghost is 
Dogmaticall.” I think this is one of the highest tributes that could be 
paid not only to a theologian, but also to a scientist. 

According to Dr Raven, Calvin’s “stress upon election and the 
extremes to which this led his followers did not favour scientific studies 
or any deep concern with the world of nature’. I think that Calvin’s 
stress upon election is generally overstressed and that the consequences 
of this doctrine are apriori deduced instead of exactly observed as 
would beseem historians. Merton’s study gives clear proof that the 
consequence is a favouring rather than a hampering of scientific 
research, and even nowadays very great activity in matters of this 
world is a characteristic of Calvinists. Dr Raven continues that in the 
17th century ‘‘the torch of the new learning was passed... to Holland 
and England” and thereby he overthrows his own thesis, as in the 
first half of the century precisely in these two countries Calvinism 
exerted a strong influence. 

In the beginning and at the end of his book, Professor Raven 
severely criticises Barthianism which he regards as a new Calvinism 
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and as a dangerous reaction to an exaggerated liberalism. According 
to him perhaps continental and American liberalism deserves the 
criticism of the Barthians, but not English liberalism. Barthianism 
indeed is a reaction against rationalistic philosophy that intruded into 
the realm of religion, and certainly there is great danger that this 
rationalism be replaced by an equally reprehensible irrationalism (which 
of course is also a ‘‘philosophy”’). However, not everyone will share 
the optimistic judgment about English liberal theology; considered from 
the right distance there seems to be in it more of the vivid picture 
Professor Raven gives of American liberalism than he is willing to admit. 
But, if Barthianism overemphasizes and thus distorts certain aspects 
of the Calvinistic Reformation, because in its reaction against liberalism 
it seems to deny the ‘‘possibility of any coming of the Kingdom of 
God within history’’, this could certainly not be said of Calvin himself. 
In Calvin's teaching the doctrine of common grace and of general 
revelation play an important part. Calvin wanted to bring the Church 
back to God alone, to sanctify every department of life, to proclaim, 
the duty not to add anything to nor to detract anything from the 
revelation of God. This led to a mental hygiene by which many of 
his pupils avoided unscientific speculation. They accepted what is given, 
however incomprehensible it may be; they contented themselves with 
a restricted knowledge resisting the temptation to satisfy their vanity 
by the ruin of verity. Science is a system by which we try to co-ordinate 
phenomena; such a system we may readily change, because it does not 
affect our fundamental view of the world, which — from the religious 
point of view — should be as naive as possible, because, as Kepler says, 
the senses too have their truth, and this truth will be always the same. 
A synthesis of science and theology into one system, as seems to be 
Dr Raven's ideal, always ended in an adulteration of both. However, 
that there must be a perfect harmony between them has been the con- 
viction of the great founders of modern science who shared Dr Raven’s 
love for the book of Creation. 
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INAUGURAL ORATIONS 


On Friday, the 20th of November 1953, Dr G. J. Hoytink took up 
his post as a lecturer in the Faculty of Science with an oration upon 
‘The worth of theory for integration in chemistry’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


In a brief review it is shown how the idea of the discontinuity of matter 
has contributed to the integration of experimental laws in chemistry and 
physics during the nineteenth century. Owing to its hypothetical character, 
the old atomtheory was restricted to the description of the spatial 
arrangement of the atoms in molecules, the problem about the nature of 
interatomic forces remaining unsolved. In the beginning of the twentieth 
century revolutionary changes in physics opened new perspectives for further 
integration in chemistry. The idea of the discontinuity of matter was affirmed 
by experiment and Bohrs atomtheory gave a qualitative description of the 
inner structure of atoms. However, the theory was inadequate to elucidating 
the strong interatomic forces in molecules. 

By the introduction of wave mechanics this inadequacy was overcome 
and a quantitative description of the whole part of chemistry was in principle 
given. Special attention is paid to the application of wave mechanics to 
chemical problems, in particular those concerning the relation between 
chemical and physical properties and the structure of molecules with non- 
localised elections. In view of the urgency to integration in chemistry the 
importance of education of chemists in mathematics and modern physics 
is pleaded. 


On Friday, the 7th of May 1954, Dr H. Schreuder delivered his 
inaugural lecture on the occasion of his assuming office as Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the Faculty of Arts. The subject 
of his lecture was: Some observations on the study of Semantics, with 
special reference to English ”). 


1) De waarde van de theorie voor de integratie in de chemie. Loosduinen, 
Uitg. Kleywegt, 1954 (15 p.). 

2) Hen hoofdstuk uit de Semantiek inzonderheid met betrekking tot het 
Engels, Groningen/Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1954 (27 p.). 
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Here follows a summary: 


Although the number of publications on the subject of semantics has been 
steadily growing during the past twenty-five years, it has not yet received 
the attention and treatment in the whole of linguistic science it deserves. 
The term is absent in the Pocket Oxford Dictionary of 1926, but such 
purely technical words as seminal, sensitizable, semolina, semidemisemi- 
quaver, hemidemisemiquaver are in evidence. One of the reasons why it has 
found such slow recognition is to be found in the natural-historical orien- 
tation of the 19th century. Theories on the origin (descent, genealogy) of 
language exercised a peculiar fascination on the minds of scholars and the 
public ‘at large. Max Miiller declares in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language 1861: ‘“You may have observed that I always took it for granted 
that the science of language... is one of the physical sciences, and that 
therefore its method ought to be the same as that which has been followed 
with so much succes in botany, geology, anatomy and other branches of 
the study of nature” (p. 21). The terms semantics and semasiology are still 
of a vague outline. Bloomfield (Language, New York 1953, p. 138) restricts 
the term to the ‘meaning’ attached to the several phonetic forms. The 
New English Dictionary includes “sense-development and the like.” 
According to Louis H. Gray (The Foundations of Language, New York 
1939, p. 249) the term is of a still wider scope: ‘Semantics... deals with 
the evolution of the meanings of words and with the reasons for their 
survival, decay, disappearance, and, sometimes, revival, as well as with the 
causes of creation of new words.” In America the term general semantics is 
associated with the work of the Polish Count Korzybski, S. I. Hayakawa, 
Stuart Chase and others, who have disengaged themselves from the lexicolo- 
gical aspect of semantics for the idealistic purpose of releasing human thought 
and behaviour from the symbolically imperfect character of language. To the 
problem of the analysis of meaning a whole book has been devoted: 
C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, which gives a 
graphical representation of the component elements in the form of a triangle. 
First there is the symbol, consisting of a string of articulate sounds; secondly 
there is the thing itself, to which reference is made: the referent; finally 
there is the psychic complex of conceptions, the mental content (to be 
thought at the top of the triangle), present in the mind of the speaker when 
speaking of, say, rose, and intended to be called up in the mind of the 
hearer. The reciprocal, mechanized relationship which, in regard to the 
referent, exists between the symbol (or name) and the mental content may 
be called meaning. Any change in the interrelations of the three factors will 
cause a change of meaning, theoretically. This is also true of changes in the 
referent itself, caused by cultural or technical progress, or by institutional 
changes. Thus the words printed in italics in the following syntactic com- 
binations call up a psychic complex which is quite incongruent with that 
derived from the original referent: ‘cotton-mill’; paper-mill’; the company’s 
steamers that sail weekly; the fortnightly sailings of the steamer; the 
aeroplane that lands on the sea; a typewritten manuscript; to vide in an 
aeroplane etc. The expression ‘to write a book’ calls up ideas that are quite 
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different from those which the separate words originally stood for; for 
instance OE. bdc, ‘beechthree’ was probably used metonymously for the bark 
on which the priest had scratched (OE. writan) some runic characters, by 
which future events could be guessed (= read). The various facets of word- 
meaning have been aptly formulated by K. O. Erdmann, who distinguishes 
between the central or essential meaning (or notional content); the contex- 
tual meaning (or associative content); and the emotive meaning (or feeling 
tone). The last two factors are of extreme importance; they are often respon- 
sible for the difference between certain synonyms. Thus the words face, 
countenance, visage, mien, mug, dial, phiz all denote the same object, but the 
tone and colour make it necessary for one not familiar with the status of these 
words to be careful in his choice if he does not wish to make himself ridiculous. 
The word merchant is a remarkable instance of a word whose associative 
quality has been bound up with the fluctuations in human appreciation to 
which it has been subjected. The merchant’s reputation in the Middle Ages 
is best learnt from Piers Plowman, who calls the ‘public enemies, skilled 
in lying and in cheating their customers’. People looked upon them as ‘men 
uppon molde (= earth) that most harm wurchen’ (= work) and: ascribed 
the ‘sundry sorwes in citees’, such as fever, fire, floods etc. to the divine 
wrath roused by their conduct. Wyclif mentions them in one breath with 
market-idlers, false swearers, man-killers etc. Shakespeare speaks of ‘saucy 
merchant’ and the expression ‘to play the merchant with’ was synonymous 
with ‘to cheat a person’. The poor merchant is fully rehabilitated by Addison 
in the Spectator, No. 69: “For these reasons there are not more useful 
Members in a Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit mankind together 
in a mutual Intercourse of good offices, distribute the Gifts of Nature and 
Work of the Poor, add wealth to the Rich and Magnificence to the Great.” 

The feeling tone is often the only element left in a word’s meaning. The 
objective sense of invectives in often nil. Transference of a word to a new 
idea by emotive associations may cause an apparent contradiction between 
the old and the new meaning. A Turk may be a person who has never seen 
his geographical namesake. The English called the invading Danes in the 
Middle Ages Saracens. Even pronouns, which normally perform a minor 
semantic function, suddenly become important through an emotional 
colouring: I am not interested in this planning business (unfavourable); that 
Kruschen feeling (recommendatory); this freedom (ironical); this England 
(Shakespare: tender). Compare: ““You can see that hat everywhere, nowa- 
days” (matter-of-fact) with “You can see that hat anywhere, nowadays” 
(emotional). Note also the wide difference between Anthony’s ‘“‘sweet 
Caesar” (II, 209) and sweet Caesar's wounds (II, 224). By a process of 
subtle shiftings a word like ‘awful’ has glided from the objective into the 
subjective sphere. The Cursor Mundi (ca. 1300) calls King David “an 
aghful man”, Richard II reproaches the earl of Northumberland because he 
forgets his “awful duty’ towards his king. Milton speaks of “awful reve- 
rence’; he writes an awful scrawl; thanks awfully. 

The emotive power of words and of the spheres of thought and activity 
to which these words belong, has been an object of close investigation by 
Hans Sperber (Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungslehre 1923). He tries to apply 
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the ideas of Freud to the spread of word-meaning. In the majority of cases 
sense-change is the result of a source of energy embedded in the emotive 
power (“Affektbetontheit’”) of a word (or its background), which causes 
its meaning to be expanded beyond the usual limits. Starting from the military 
sphere, for instance, the following new meanings are immediately clear: new 
words are parachuted into the language; the rise in foreign requirements 
sky-tocketed the food-market; to rocket, of prices: to soar to great heights; 
of persons: to advance rapidly in one’s career (Paul Berg, Dict. of new 
Words in English, 1953). Conversely, a sphere of thought or activity may 
attract new denominations by transference of words from the general 
language into that sphere, as when an airman speaks of his kite or bus. 
Modern traffic forms another sphere with strong affect-tone. Hence such 
expansions as: “‘there is a go-slow policy in the factories; the resolution will 
give Mr T. the green-light to open negotiations”; to streamline a measure 
(Berg, Dict.). By indicating the spheres of thought and activity as centres 
of expansion and attraction, Sperber has opened up new lines of research. 
Yet his work is not free from the limitations inherent in any theory which 
depends too strongly on a special school of psychology, in casu psycho- 
analysis. Sperber’s aversion to classifications of sense-change is connected 
with his undue stressing of just one factor in the highly complicated and 
heterogenerous set of forces operative in semantic processes. Purely linguistic 
and historical changes are ignored. The rich history of such words as horn, 
pipe, panel, board, remains unexplained in his system. Nor is it necessary 
that there should be a source of energy to cause a new meaning to be adopted 
in the language system by the millions of individual decisions pushed in 
the same direction (p. 32). Sperber underrates the collective receptivity for 
new word-meanings, which is inseparably connected with the necessarily 
collective nature of language as a means of communication. With these 
reservations, however, it must be acknowledged that Sperber has seen 
something more in language than a purely objective representation of reality, 
that by pointing to the importance of the associative and emotive qualities 
of word-meaning he has indicated forces in the development of meaning, 
the neglect of which had (and has) hampered the progress of semantic 
research too long already. 


On Friday, the first of October 1954, Dr A. van der Lee, external 
lecturer in the Faculty of Arts, delivered a lecture upon ‘Hartmann 
von Aue’s ‘“Armer Heinrich” and the play of the same name by 
Gerhart Hauptmann’ *). 

Here follows a summary: 


The saga of “armer Heinrich” which had already been versified in the 
Middle Ages by the German poet Hartmann von Aue, has been chosen in 
the 20th century by, inter alia, Gerhart Hauptmann as the subject for a play. 


3) Hartmann von Aues ,Armer Heinrich” en het gelijknamige drama van 
Gerhart Hauptmann. Groningen/Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1954 (22 p.). 
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Nevertheless, the view taken by both poets of the chief actor Heinrich, 
who, at the height of his fame and glory was hurled by leprosy to the deepest 
misery from which he could only be saved by the life-blood of a pure 
virgin, is in no way similar. The mental attitude of the knight is pictured 
differently in Hartmann’s work from that in the play by the naturalist 
Hauptmann. While in the work of the medieval poet the view of Augustine, 
built upon the dualism of life, is clearly expressed, the poet of the 20th 
century attempts to make the development of the soul of the chief figure 
acceptable to the reader by naturalistic methods. While Hartmann’s courtly 
knight, who, by his pride, by the fact, that his attitude towards life and 
his convictions gave no sign of recognising that above him there is still a 
power, who can in one stroke destroy that which he believed to be firm and 
immovable, represents the civis diaboli, who can only be saved, reconciled 
with God, if he learns to know the humility of civis dei, there is no question 
of a final admission of God's omnipotence in Hauptmann’s chief character. 
On the contrary, Hauptmann’s Heinrich waged a war against suffering, 
against the essence of suffering, as something specially aimed at him, 
singlehandedly, and succesfully concluded. This victory was already a fact 
at the time when he sunk pleadingly at Ottegebe’s feet, thereby showing his 
breaking of the habits of a lifetime, of his pride which prevented his 
acceptance of the sacrifice of charity. Both the character of the principal 
figures in the play are developed in a moving and consistent way by Haupt- 
mann. Ottegebe, pictured in the medieval epos as the pure, believing virgin, 
who would sacrifice herself for her master to gain eternal bliss, is drawn by 
Hauptmann as more or less hysterical, driven to her deed partly by erotic, 
partly by religious impulses. Then we may be able to accept the picture of 
the virgin in the play although here the naiveness of the problem as 
expressed by the medieval poet is completely lost, it is impossible to accept, 
although everything in the forgoing was pictured and described in a modern 
psychologically justified manner, that finally the miracle of Heinrich’s healing 
suddenly occurs. This combination of the intelligible and the sensible world, 
this mixture of realism and mysticism is a weak spot in Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
work, 

Nevertheless the task of making the train of thought and the sequence of 
the story in the medieval epos, whose subject was the change from selfsatis- 
faction to selfsacrifice, the road of pride to the realization: ,,luwer leben 
ist niitzer dan daz min’, acceptible to the reader, was not the only difficulty 
Hauptmann had to face. Not only has he taken on himself the task of trans- 
forming the ethics of the Christian XV Middle Ages, witnessed to by Hart- 
mann’s creation, to the philosophy of the end of the 19th century, but he 
dared to make a play of the godly idyll related to us in the form of epos. 
This author has not made his play answer to the laws immanent in this 
genre of poetry; he has not been able to put the theory of the difference 
there must be between an epos and a play as prescribed! by his forerunners 
Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Hebbel and Otto Ludwig into practice. Again 
and again we note that the epic influence of the medieval source shows 
itself more than it should. The particularly dramatic motivs of Hartmann’s 
work have not been brought on to the stage by the 20th century poet. 
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The epic element gains the mastery by the regressive analysis of the soul’s 
development of the chief actors, by lifting of the barriers of time and space, 
through the continually increasing eminence of the report which forms a 
delaying, interrupting factor in the play, and the treatment becomes too 
much spiritualized. 


On Friday, the Ist of October 1954, Dr A. L. Janse de Jonge deli- 
vered a lecture on occasion of his entrance into office as lecturer in 
the Faculty of Medicine. The subject of his lecture was: Strange and 
Familiar *). 

Here follows a summary: 


Reflecting on the relation between psychology and psychopathology we 
stress usually the pathology, the abnormality, of the phenomena with which 
the latter is concerned. The extremes ‘normal and abnormal’ correlate some- 
what with the extremes ‘strange and familiar’>). Certainly, it would be an 
impermittable generalization to state that strangeness constitutes the division 
line between normal psychology and psychopathology, but yet it may be 
useful to consider the particular pattern of strangeness. 

The experience of strangeness is a fundamental phenomenon in life. In 
many ways psychologists as well as psychopathologists have paid attention 
to this experience. 

People in the environment of mental patients feel that they are strange. 
The old term alienist for psychiatrist shows relation between mental disease 
and strangeness. It is the first thing that draws our attention when we meet 
with those patients. 

This remarkable human trait to discriminate all that presents itself to them 
according to the qualities of strange and familiar has moved Jaspers and 
Schilder, and in this country L. Bouman and L. van der Horst, to base their 
psychiatric, differential diagnostics on it. The latter two use the terms 
‘invoelbaar’ and ‘oninvoelbaar’ for it, meaning that the phenomena are, or 
are not, in-feelable, refeelable, possible to be experienced also by ‘normal’ 
individuals. 

Especially in connection with derealization and depersonalization is this 
experience of strangeness of essential importance. 

Since the researches of Janet, Schilder et al. the experience of strangeness 
increasingly appeared not to be some isolated function, like the notion 
of recognition, but something indicating a fundamental dichotomy. 

Psychopathologists as well as psychologists should investigate more closely 
how this fundamental dichotomy assumes a quality of time in personal 


4) Vreemd en Eigen. Groningen/Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1954 (20 p.). 

5) The Dutch word ‘eigen’ is difficult to translate. Literally it means ‘own’ ; 
figuratively it has come to infer a quality of things, that they are our mental 
possession, that they have been mentally digested. We make something ‘eigen’ 
to us. So it may mean just a little more than only our being familiar with 
something, i.e. it also implies that the thing is ‘appropriate’ or ‘appropriated’. 
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history, how it enters human feeling, producing a personal pattern in one’s 
world of experience. 

As far as psychology is concerned we observe that not only developmental 
psychologists have been interested in it, but also experimental and social 
psychologists. Developmental psychologists should devote some more 
attention to research into the problem how the experience of strangeness 
and familiarity takes on an individual pattern in the course of development. 
A significant question in this respect is whether in infants the duality of 
strange and familiar is present from birth as a psychological differential. 
This question is difficult to answer in a general way. But it appears that 
even very young babes know the experience of strangeness, in particular as 
a frightening factor. The differentiation between strange and familiar runs 
as a red line through social psychology too. The ‘ingroup’ is an extremely 
fundamental psychological datum. Man has a need to feel protected within 
some form of fellowship, and he emphasizes this need by attributing every 
kind of startling, frightening and agonizing qualities to anything outside the 
group. Anything not belonging to our own world as we know it is conceived 
as ‘strange’ — and strange, here, does not merely mean unacquainted, for, 
things we do not know aren't always strange, since something absolutely 
unknown to us does not exist. The strange world arouses in us a number 
of emotional reactions varying from fear and worry to wonder and rapture. 
We feel uneasy in this world, because our normal standards let us down; 
this world is beyond our grasp, as we have nothing to go by. 

Oldendorff rightly stated that social psychologists study the original 
dichotomy best in the world of primitive experience. Primitives generally 
quail for everything strange. They draw a borderline round their own proper 
world, and anyone daringly overstepping this bound, entering the world 
reserved to gods and demons, exposes himself to unknown and unpronoun- 
ceable dangers. The stranger whom we meet with has something of this 
characteristic strangeness in him. We may see this in words that have 
come down through the ages. The Latin word ‘hostis’ means stranger as well 
as enemy. Etymologically it is the same as English guest, which meant 
visitor as well as enemy in the Middle Ages. Round the guest, the visitor 
from strange regions, and also a representative of strangeness, an extensive 
guest ritual, which is not yet quite extinct, arose. The stranger must be 
respected, whilst the own circle has to be screened off. 

The psychiatrist daily meets a little of this primitive conception in the 
attitude of non-medical people towards mental diseased. To the ordinary 
mind mental patients are people living on the border of two worlds; though 
they live in their own world, they represent something in ours, which is still 
felt to be arrantly strange, i.e. mental disease. So the mental patient is a 
typical ‘frontiersman’, a marginal man, living on the border of two civili- 
zations. 

The importance of the differentiation between strange and familiar for 
experimental psychology too should be mentioned; in particular the experi- 
mental approach to psychotherapeutic problems in recent years. This is 
done by studying the relation between psychotherapy and the process of 
learning, the latter of which takes an important place in experimental psycho- 
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logy. Numerous experiments proved that ‘learning’ in the widest sense of the 
word is a phenomenon of ultimate importance to the knowledge of man. 

The problem of strange and familiar is a constant implication of psycho- 
therapy. Simply speaking we could say, the patient must be moved to get 
familiar, to digest and assimilate, all he feels is strange and menacing in 
himself and in the world around him. The technical term for this ‘getting 
familiar’ is integration. So we start from the assumption that all which 
is strange in the world at large is suited to be assimilated by a mental process. 
In the psychotherapeutic process things that used to be foreign to the 
patient's nature are appropriated. Of course this is only a particular aspect 
of psychotherapy. But it has been asked, and I think rightly so, whether it 
would be possible to investigate this process by experiment. 

It is years since we got to know a good deal about the process of learning 
taken as a change in behaviour arising from assimilation of new things. At 
present several concurring theories on the process of learning disagree on 
many points. Pavlovism, behaviourism and Gestalt theory widely differ one 
from the others. But it appeared that all these theories influenced any 
existing psychotherapeutic methods. If we ask ourselves what bearing the 
argument between the contending theories on learning have on the problem 
of strange and familiar, their disagreement on one underlying point emerges. 
It is the question whether learning is a central or a peripheral process. Those 
who think it is peripheral stress the ensuing effect of learning. This effect, 
whether it be positive or negative, would cause more or less constant change 
in life organization. Pavlov’s concept of this psychological process dominates 
this view. The opposing theories adopt the view that learning is a central 
process. They stress the primacy of internal organization. In this concept 
the process of learning is foiled by the intrinsic pattern of organization 
whilst the outward appearance of the process of learning — as far as it is 
possible to observe it — is conceived as the agent bringing the inward pattern 
of organization to life. 

Summing up we may state that psychopathology as well as different 
branches of psychology draw our attention to a number of phenomena which 
are of interest for a better understanding of the duality ‘strange and familiar’. 
Perhaps the nearest characterization of the relations here involved may be 
the statement that these empiric sciences get to know the different conditions 
and situations in which the phenomenon of strangeness may develop. In 
particular as far as the course of development, the social pattern and the 
experimental conditions are concerned, a previous generation would perhaps 
have termed ‘causes’, which we now, more cautiously, call conditions, of 
strangeness. 

Next we may adopt the term ‘differential of experience’ for the polar 
relation of strange and familiar, so expressing the idea that in any given life 
situation our experience is continuously differentiating and discriminating, 
what is strange and what is familiar. We know some similar differentials of 
experience, e.g. in and out, real and unreal, pure and impure, and, if you 
like, male and female. These differentials of experience are original by 
nature, that is to say, they are primarily given in experience, and next that 
they may be roused and reared, but not actually be made. 
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Reflecting on how it is possible that all these empiric data point at a 
differential of experience of even more profound origin, we go beyond 
psychology and enter the domain of anthropology. 

In the experience of strange and familiar is given the possibility of total 
alienation. Experiencing strangeness this possibility glares for a moment. The 
Bible speaks about total alienation in a very special way, for it always 
reveals man in his relationship to God. Psalm 119 gives a live picture of this 
(I am a stranger in the earth). On the other hand the Bible tells us that the 
saving Christ breaks also this. original strangeness. 


DISSERTATIONS 


In the course of the Academic year 1952/1953 the following dis- 
sertations were defended. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 


E. H. PALMER, Scheeben’s Doctrine of divine adoption. Kampen, J. H. 
Kok N.V., 1953 (202 p.). 


K. DRONKERT, De Molochdienst in het Oude Testament. Leiden, Druk- 
kerij ,,Luctor et Emergo”, 1953 (150 p.). 
(The Moloch-worship in the Old Testament). 


The aim of this study is to view the Moloch-worship in the Old Testa- 
ment in its entirety, and especially to do full justice to the data of the Old 
Testament. This has not always be done by other writers on this subject, 
Baudissin, Eerdmans nor by Eissfeldt. Precedence was mostly given by non- 
Old Testamentary data and what was found by other religions was used 
to correct the data of the Old Testament. This will not be done in this study. 
We proceed from the data of the Old Testament as from a fixed point, 
and appreciate gratefully what other sources provide to us as an aid to get 
a better understanding of the Old Testamentary data. 

This study contains 6 Chapters. 

In Chapter I the writer examines the common view that the Massoretic 
pointing of 32% is due to the insertion of the vowels of nW3, and says that 
this meaning has been followed slavishly rather than critically examined. He 
rejects this common view. The grounds for his meaning are that the 
translation of the LXX and the other old translations have followed the 
traditional vocalization and that some Punic texts and some texts of Drehem 
and Mari gives a plausible explanation of the traditional vocalization. 

In Chapter 2 he discusses Eisfeldt’s suggestion in detail, with a view to 
get an answer to the question: Is the Moloch a deity or has molk to be 
taken as a technical term for a special kind of offering. Eissfeldt holds 
the latter opinion and he applies the meaning of ,,promise’” for molk to the 
Old Testamentary 791. 


But Eissfeldt falls into the fatal error of re-interpreting en arriére. This 
error however demands that we test further the arguments advanced by 
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Eissfeldt and if we do so, then it appears to be incorrect to make a particular 
meaning for molk, derived from Syriac-Aramaic, the only justification for the 
establishment of such an exceptional opinion. She is not at all suitable to 
Hebrew, and it does not at least tally with the situation of the religion of 
the Carthaginians in the second or third century after Christ, and even 
less with the situation of the religion of the Judeans in the eight and seventh 
century before Christ. 

In Chapter 3 he discusses the data of the Old Testament very amply and 
so he tries in Chapter 4 to draw a picture of the Moloch-worship as it is 
given to us in the Old Testament. And than it appears that there are a good 
many variations. The action of the worship is fairly variously described, 
the address of the action is varied, the object undergoing the act is not always 
the same, the accompanying phenomena sometimes differ a great deal, the 
worship is judged unanimously by the data and the place of worship has as 
a centre the valley of Hinnom’s son, but it is not the only one. 

Chapter 5 inquires into the non-Old Testamentary data concerning the 
Moloch worship and than it appears that this worship belongs among the 
“abominations of the Heathen whom Jahweh cast out from before the 
Israelites’. 

Chapter 6 finally shows us a coherent description of the Moloch-worship, 
with a distinction into seven phases, which this worship completed in Israel 
and Judah. 

Lastly we find a large list of consulted books. 


K. J. KRAAN, Een christelijke confrontatie met Marx, Lenin en Stalin. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1953 (419 p.). 
(A confrontation of Christendom with Marx, Lenin and Stalin). 


In the beginning of the 19th century humanistic thinking (characterised 
by the idea of autonomy and the tension between the principles of “nature” 
and ,,freedom”) took a turn from “science-ideal’’ to ‘‘the ideal of personal- 
ity’. The science-ideal was inspired by physics and mathematics, and applied 
the methods of science to the whole realm of human thinking. It sought 
freedom and autonomy in the way of conquering nature by the knowledge 
of general laws, which could be found by separating everything into its 
rational factors (rationalism and individualism). The ideal of personality 
was inspired by the science of history and stressed the irreducible value 
of individuality (irrationalism). It sought freedom and autonomy in the 
organic unity of the individual with the community (universalism). The 
Romantic period for instance idolised the national life and its spirit 
(Volksgeist) . 

Hegel tried to rationalise Romanticism by absorbing all the irrational 
elements into a dialectical world-process: the World-spirit estranges itself 
in nature and after that it realises itself in the great realms of cultural life. 
The State is the realm of freedom, for freedom is to be found there, where 
the individual recognises the law of the community as the law of his own 
being (universalism). As the World-Idea unfolds itself with inner necessity, 
freedom is mainly contemplative, a recognising why everything developed as 
it did (determinism); the individual is only a medium for the Idea. 
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Feuerbach went over from Idealism to Naturalism; he explains Christianity 
as an illusionary satisfaction of the natural needs of humanity. 

Marx explains this satisfaction of real needs as social production. Man 
is homo laborans, a toil-making animal (c. f. the homo economicus of the 
classic economy). By dividing up work and by exchange of goods and by 
the class-struggle man estranged himself from natural satisfaction of wants, 
and so the superstructure of culture (State, Art, Morals, Religion) gets the 
character of camouflage (Ideologie). How can man come to the true satis- 
faction of his requirements? According to Hegel Marx answers: In a 
dialectical process, in which humanity proceeds from primitive communism 
via capitalism, being the deepest self-estrangement of man, towards com- 
munism, the real self-realisation of mankind. Not the Idea, but the means 
of production is the subject of these dialectics. New methods of production 
develop themselves more quickly than the social relations, under which 
production takes place, and this fact is the origin of revolutions. In capitalism 
there is a dialectical tension between the methods of production which are 
coéperative in character and which make the world-proletariat into people 
with a communal spirit, and between the social relations of production, 
which make the non-working capitalist become the exploiter of labour. 

This tension is bound to end in the proletarian world-revolution. Marx 
was a Jew and his proletariat is a secularised Messiah, just as this world- 
revolution can be considered as a worldly judgement-day and the communist 
state of salvation as a secularised kingdom of heaven. Before the world- 
revolution man is just an instrument of super-personal economic dialectics, 
but in communism he will govern production and society by the understan- 
ding application of their laws. So his idea of freedom is a combination of 
Hegel’s determinism and of the 18th century science-ideal. However, not 
individual mann will govern by knowledge, but socialised humanity. 

So Marx combines in his system the most various elements: Hegel’s 
dialectical idealism, Feuerbach’s naturalism and materialism, the economism 
of the English classical economy and French socialism and revolution- 
enthousiasm, and these are all imbued in secularised Jewish prophetic 
expectations. 

His importance is specially: 1. He has analysed and criticised classic 
capitalism. 2, He has detected the great influence of production on culture, 
though he exaggerated the impact of economics extremely. 3. He was a 
pioneer of the labour-movement. As however he was a declared enemy of 
all codperation between employer and employees, and rejected all mention 
of religious commandments and of social ideals and norms, he could not 
inspire the labour-movement positively and so he was unable to heal the 
inferiority-feelings of the working class. 

Lenin thought himself to be pure Marxist, but he brought about very 
important changes in Marxism by connecting it with a form-matter-idea, in 
which the élite of intellectuals is the ‘form’, moulding as its “matter”, 
the proletarian mass. According to Lenin dialectics are on the one side an 
infallible doctrine, by which the élite is bound together, and on the other 
side the instrument by wich the whims of the mass-movements can be 
fathomed. 
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In Platonism a divine form-principle deals with an ungodly matter-principle, 
in Leninism a divine form-element deals with divine matter; not only the 
party but also the mass is deified. The main motive of Lenin is democratic 
centralism, or disciplined freedom. By the means of party-system and of 
industrialism man will learn to follow the rules of society naturally which 
is freedom. 

Lenin's idea of a complete free harmony between party and people 
appeared to be a fata morgana and yet it was the ideological foundation of 
Bolshevist party-power. Stalin solved the problem by preserving the 
appearance of democratic freedom and yet actually only building up his 
own absolute power. He did not idolise or deify the backward Russian 
masses, because he himself was descended from serfs. He was always more 
Asiatic than Lenin and very soon he accepted the failure of world-revolution 
and Western guidance. He formulated the doctrine of Socialism in one 
country and connected it with Russian nationalism. According to him Russia 
had always been a leading nation and now Stalinistic developments were the 
law of historic progress for the whole world. He can be called The Red 
Tsar, because he combined the autocratic imperialism of the Tsars with the 
titanic industrialisation of the Soviet-masses. Theoretically the form-matter 
idea was for him the one and all. Now the aim was not to form a society 
which would harmonise with the natural qualities and needs of man, but 
to form a new man who would behave himself according to the aims and 
goals of society. 

It is important for the understanding of Bolshevism to consider its 
Eurasian background. Russian thinking is more a we-philosophy in contrast 
to Western thinking, which is more an I-philosophy. It believes in the unity 
of theory and practice, and opposes the secularised, specialised development 
of the different dominions of culture and life. Even Russian Nihilism is a 
totalitarian, maximalistic religion of unbelief. Russia has never found the 
harmony of autocratic and anarchic ideas about State and Government, 
and in the Russian extremes of soft pity and brute force combine; belief 
in the Messianic Mission of Russian all-humanity strangely contrasts with 
the Asiatic backwardness of Russian evolutions during the past centuries. 

Communism can be called a secular anti-religion. On the one hand it wants 
to be the end of all religion and on the other hand it is full of an anti- 
christian religiosity. There are striking similarities in its structure and ideas, 
in its rites and ceremonies with Christianity (specially with Roman Catho- 
licism) and Islam. It contains contorted biblical notions of creation (self- 
creation of man by his labour), of sin (self-estrangement of man by exploi- 
tation and in Stalinism by deviation from the party-line), salvation (Messia- 
nic features in Stalin and his party) and final expectation (the kingdom of 
God without God, being a kingdom of man and his labour). 

Communism means to be the end of all religion, but not of all morality, 
only of class-morality. The standard of good and evil is the proletarian 
class-struggle, in which the end justifies the means. All the present must be 
seen in the light of this end, the communist future. In Bolshevism this is 
called ‘‘to see in the dialectical perspective’, which leads to a strong 
rationalism and to a devaluation of every notion of history. Freedom for 
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the Communist is to be formed by Stalin into a new man and to reshape 
the world with him. The spirit in which all this has to be accomplished is an 
extreme militant nationalism and a technocratic economism, which proclaims 
the titanic heroism of communal labour. 

By disconnecting man from God he is enslaved to ideals, ideas and idols, 
and real love becomes severely endangered. Only Jesus Christ is the Saviour 
of humanity. 

Economically Bolshevism is characterised by a peculiar mixture of 
early- and late-capitalistic elements, together with the serfdom of forced 
labour. Further by the State-property of the means of production, by the 
planned economy and by a pioneer-ethos, closely akin to Americanism. The 
challenge of Communism is so dangerous, because the West finds itself 
in a second industrial revolution, in which not profits but man and human 
relations become the critical point, while at the same time there is a be- 
wildering difference of opinion about essence and aim of humanity. To the 
Churches the task to show in various ways that Jesus Christ is the essence 
and aim of mankind and that social and personal life should be lived in Him 
and through Him and to Him. All Christian forces should tackle the problem 
of modern irresponsible masses and insist upon a technical and industrial 
evolution whose aim is the harmonic development of all human functions 
and faculties. 

The figure of the Antichrist is depicted in Revelation 13 in two forms, 
the Beast from the Sea and the Beast from the Earth. The features of the 
Beast from the Sea are 1. His political imperialism. 2. He is the incarnated 
Evil one. 3. His miraculous recovery. 4. His success and force are venerated. 
5. Blasphemy. 6. Persecution of Christianity. 7. Appearance during the 
eschatological time of the expectance of the Church. 8. Universal power. 
9. His ordination by God. 10. He is a means by which God glorifies Himself. 
The Beast from the Earth is characterised by 1. Secular prophecy. 2. Falsity 
and deceit. 3. The cult of the state. 4. Lying wonders. 5. Lock-out and 
6. Stigmatisation. 7. Total defeat. Most of these features can be applied to 
Bolshevism and so Barth is wrong in stressing the differences between 
Nazism and Communism, calling the first antichristian and the latter just 
atheism. 


In the Faculty of Law: 
W. RIP, Landbouw en publiekrechtelijke Bedrijfsorganisatie. Wageningen, 
H. Veenman & Zonen, 1952 (272 p.). 
(Agriculture and Statutory Trade Organization in the Netherlands ss 


In the Faculty of Arts: 


A. STAAT, De cultuurbeschouwing van Claudius Marius Victor. Commen- 

eau II 1—202. Amsterdam, Drukkerij Holland N.V., 1952 
pal. 

(Claudius Marius Victor's view of civilization. Commentary on Alethia 
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C. DE RU, De strijd over het Hoger Onderwijs tijdens het Ministerie+ 
Kuyper. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1953 (186 p.). 
(The conflict about University education during the Government of 


Kuyper). 


In 1955 the Free University hopes to commemorate its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. In the same year it will be precisely half a century 
ago, that, by the passing of the bill “Kuyper’, the Free University was 
admitted into the circle of Dutch universities on equal terms. When studying 
how this act came into being one realizes how it has an importance, which 
surpasses its meaning for the Free University itself. Anyone, who is 
interested in the history of university education, more especially in the 
free university education in the Netherlands, will acquaint himself with it 
with success: for this act ‘also cleared the way for the foundation and deve- 
lopment of other free (i.e. not emanating from the authorities) universities, 
so that there are four of them for the present in the Netherlands, beside the 
six public ones; further it made it possible, that in the public universities 
other than public professors were appointed; it was the first to give 
government-grants to free grammar schools, and founded finally the first 
Technical University in the Netherlands. The importance of such a study 
reaches even farther: it gives an opportunity to get absorbed in a piece of 
culture — and idea history which opens new perspectives on the ideas which 
were (and still are) cherished about scientific education and about science 
itself and its relationship to religious conceptions; it is fruitful, particularly 
for the Reformed Christian, who is introduced by it into a period which, 
though it may be called a culminating-point in the emancipation-history of 
the Christian Reformed Persuasion in the Netherlands, is scarcely known 
by the present-day generation of Reformed Christians; and further, to 
mention no more, it sheds a different light on the activity of Kuyper as a 
legislator than is usual in the existing liberal historiography. 

Besides printed sources, among which are also newspapers and periodicals 
from the years 1901—1905, the author made use of private correspondence, 
of the archives of several government organs, and especially of those of 
senates, faculties and curators of public universities, who had to give advice 
about the bill. 

In the first chapter the author gives a historical survey of the development 
of the idea of liberty with regard to the denominational university education 
in the nineteenth century in the Netherlands. Under the Order in Council 
of 1815, it is true, everybody was allowed to give university education, but 
not to mention the fact that this did not mean that one was permitted to do 
this e.g. as a private university teacher in the frame of the academies, or 
that one was permitted to found free universities, which offered for their 
graduates the same possibilities as for those of the state-universities, this 
freedom was because of the form of government of the time in the power 
of the arbitrariness of the Government. A first improvement came, when 
in 1848 the Constitution itself warranted the freedom of university education. 
The act of 1876 on university education, which is valid even now, took a 
step further by offering explicitly the possibility of the foundation of denom- 
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inational universities. Four years later the Society for University Educa- 
tion on Christian Reformed Basis made use of this opportunity. The chief 
inducement to it was to be found in the regulation of the theological univer- 
sity education in the act of 1876, which gave the Dutch Reformed Church 
an opportunity to appoint, at the expense of the exchequer, two ecclesiastical 
professors in each of the state universities. This was, though the anomaly 
was maintained that the training for the ministry in this church was still 
entrusted to the state universities, a progress for the church, because 
formerly it had had no influence whatever upon the appointment of theolog- 
ical professors, When, however, the modernist synod proceeded very 
partially in these appointments, this turned the scale for the foundation of 
the Free University, with in the beginning but three faculties. Should not, 
however, this institution become a theological seminary with some appen- 
dices, then the prospects, especially for its jurists and literators, had to 
improve. For it was of old a privilege of the state universities in the Nether- 
lands (not that they had the ius promovendi, for this ius doctores creandi 
may be considered as an essential feature of each university as an institute 
for the study of science, but) that to the degrees, granted by them, was 
attached the effectus civilis: they gave their holders the right to be admitted 
to the bar and to be nominated for several offices, especially in the 
judiciary, and as teachers in grammar schools. Although in 1876 the municipal 
university of Amsterdam had also obtained this privilege, it did not hold 
for a denominational university. Hence the non-theological students of the 
Free University were obliged to undergo nearly all academical exams twice, 
and to graduate twice: at the Free University and at one of the public 
universities. The terror of the double exams inevitably kept many away 
from the Free University, the twofold attending of lectures would spoil their 
years of study, but above all things the idea of not being taken au sérieux 
would in the end be insufferable to the “sons of freedom”. 

In the sequel to this introductory chapter the author outlines the develop- 
ment of the ideas concerning the free university education with the Roman 
Catholic statesman Schaepman and with one of the most important Protes- 
tant Christian statesmen next to Kuyper, A. F. de Savornin Lohman. He 
shows, how the former, especially towards the end of his life (+ 1903), 
properly speaking was not even so very enthusiastic about a denominational 
R.C, university, and expected more from the foundation of free chairs in 
public universities; and how Lohman, after his personal experiences with 
the Free University (in 1895 a conflict had compelled him to retire from his 
professorship: the notorious Seinpost affair) finally preferred these denomi- 
national chairs to free universities for reasons of principle. When in 1901 
the triumvirate Kuyper-Lohman-Schaepman gained victory at the polls, and 
Kuyper thereupon formed his coalition government, the latter was obliged 
to make concessions to his partners, when he wanted to ameliorate the legal 
status of his Free University. 

In chapter II the author first shows how even a number of Kuyper’s own 
political associates, the Antirevolutionists, were not much taken with his 
plans and used them as a machine de guerre, and truly with success, against 
plans, which were then in a far advanced phase, to bring oneness in the 
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education of clergymen for the Christian Reformed Churches in the Nether- 
lands, plans which, if they had been realized, would have benefitted the 
position of the Free University in many respects. 

Further it is shown, how Minister Kuyper knitted together the desires 
of the government parties, which were divergent in many respects and which 
concerned the further liberation of the denominational university education, 
in one bill, which on special conditions would make subsidization of denomi- 
national grammar schools, the foundation of denominational chairs in state- 
universities besides the granting of effectus civilis to the grades of the 
denominational universities possible; and how in the circles of the public 
universities, especially in the very liberal university of Leyde, people agitated 
on that subject. The institution of denominational chairs was deemed 
“simply fatal’ there, they ‘would plant in the sound body of the state 
universities morbid germs of quarrel, discord and passions’! The plea, also 
made in Leyde, for autonomy of the state universities (because people 
thought that by this the need of denominational universities would cease to 
exist) met, however, with insufficient approval. 

The third chapter occupies itself with a matter which, though of very 
great importance for the study of technical sciences and the economical 
development of the Netherlands, in the frame of Kuyper’s proposals, 
attracted but little attention: the elevation of the polytechnical school at Delft 
into an institute af academic education. The discussion of the whole bill in 
the Privy Council in the presence of Queen Wilhelmina herself, described 
in chapter IV, makes one surmise, however, what the Minister’s political 
intention was by putting together in one bill two clauses of such a different 
character as the liberating of university education and the foundation of a 
Technical Academy. 

Chapter V deals with the reactions to the publication of the bill, which 
were even in the Liberal press at first surely not unfavourable, but shows 
at the same time how several Liberal newspapers brought their objections 
more decidedly to the fore as soon as the parties had drawn up in battle- 
array during the preparation in the Second Chamber. 

The parliamentary tourney in this Chamber is further the captivating 
scene which unfolds before the contemplator in the VIth chapter. This 
chapter tries to give an idea of a parliamentary debate which is carried on 
such a level as is seldom reached in such discussions; a level which can be 
explained from the notion, that the bill could be of far-reaching consequence 
not only for the spiritual development of the Netherlands, but also for their 
political life. The most radical opposition came undoubtedly from the 
side of the Socialists, who still maintained: ‘‘dogmatical science is no 
science’, who considered the Free University as a ,,cramming school’, as an 
“isolation establishment for weak minds”, and whose leader, Troelstra, called 
out to the Minister: “You have no need of the Free University, your young 
men have already an advantage: they have the support of the Almighty; 
They have Truth and Faith, and we have nothing but our own small 
intellect and our limited reason!’”” From the side of the Liberals it was 
indeed — be it hesitatingly — admitted that dogmatical science need not be 
unscientific at all, but they sharply condemned the strengthening of 
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“unworthy denominational institutions, whose. professors were bound 
beforehand to a fixed system of thoughts”; and with great approval Lohman 
was cited, who had typified the Free University as a propaganda-institution, 
a training-college for ,,dexterous debaters, good party leaders, men who went 
through thick and thin.” 

The opposition, however, came not alone from the side of Socialists and 
Liberals of different denominations, but also from the side of orthodox 
clergymen of the Dutch Reformed Church, who desired priority for the 
reorganisation of the theological faculty of the state universities. In a 
remarkable way they came to terms in the opposition against Kuyper’s 
bill: the reaction, which properly speaking wanted to return to a situation 
of close communication between Church and Civil government, and liberal 
anticlericalism. Interesting was the attitude of Lohman, who in spite of his 
objections against the Free University yet declared himself to be in favour 
of the passing of this bill, and of imposing grandeur was the Minister's 
defence. With the votes of Left against as well as of one of the Dutch 
Reformed clergymen-members of the Chamber, the bill was passed. 

After the dicussion, however, in the Left First Chamber, to which discus- 
sion chapter VII is devoted, it failed, merely because the parties voted as 
parties. With that this Chamber signed its own death-sentence. The author 
demonstrates in this chapter how anticlerical intolerance and _ political 
considerations led the First Chamber to this vote, and how the consequent 
dissolution (the only one of the First Chamber separately that ever occurred 
in Dutch parliamentary history) was completely justified juridically as well 
as politically, which does not alter the fact, that the rage against Kuyper 
came to such a head by this dissolution, that even Her Majesty's inviolability 
was not respected. 

Chapter VIII describes how, after the election of a new First Chamber with 
a majority for the Ministry, Minister Kuyper, at the instance of Lohman, 
took into consideration for a moment the plan to remove from the new bill 
the aid for denominational universities of 100.000 guilders per 25 years. 
This humble state-contribution was meant as a compensation for the use 
that denominational chairs were permitted to make of the buildings and 
educational appliances of the state universities. But Lohman feared that this 
amount might be considered as ‘‘a first step’’ on the way to state-aid; and 
against state-aid he had insurmountable objections for reasons of principle, 
boiling down to this that, in his opinion, it would signify an acknowledgement 
of the anti-Christian character of the state universities. Another reason was 
that in the end the obstinate First Chamber would yet have won something 
when rejecting the first bill, Kuyper, however, re-introduced the bill unaltered. 
Now the no longer thrilling but yet in many respects interesting “second 
step” could be taken, resulting in the passing of the bill into an act, shortly 
before the overthrow of the Cabinet. 

In the Conclusion the consequences of this act are studied on technical 
science and on the emancipation of denominational grammar school- and 
university education, For the students of the Free Univirsity henceforward 
the double exams and graduations, which hindered their studies, belonged to 
the past; because henceforth the Free University officially would stand 
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equal in value next to its public sisters, a considerable increase in the number 
of students could be counted upon; the offended sense of justice of its sup- 
porters had been removed, and the negative effect of the constitutional 
freedom had been altered into a positive one. The most valuable thing was 
perhaps, that in the conflict waged it had appeared, that the other party 
had fully understood and admitted the great importance of the Free Univer- 
sity, while at the same time, by the storm which had raged over it, its 
roots had penetrated more deeply into the soil. 

After the authtor has stated, that a following generation, Liberal historio- 
graphers included, has to confess not to be able ‘‘to understand the 
vehemence of Liberal opposition to this bill’, he makes an attempt at making 
people understand this vehemence and partiality by picturing to himself the 
mentality and the political situation of half a century ago. The change of 
the latter is evident, but, in his opinion, an alteration has come about in 
the mentality of the Liberals too, which among other things may be imputed 
to a less rationalistically determined view of the possibility of studying of 
science. That the opposition of that time has been put in the wrong in the 
eyes of some of its spiritual descendants, he judges finally, among other 
things, to be a result of the favourable experiences which people may have 
gained on a large scale with three confessional universities. 


In the Faculty of Science: 


J. M. LOS, The calorimetric measurement of the thermal properties of Argon 
absorbed in Titanium Dioxide. Alphen a.d. Rijn, Grafisch bedrijf 
»HeMaVa", 1952 (63 p.). 


]. C. DE VOS, The emissivity of Tungsten Ribbon. The Tungsten striplamp 
as a standard source of radiation. 1953 (112 p.). 


In the Faculty of Medicine: 


H. VAN DER DRIFT, Bijdrage tot de kennis van de typologie van Kretsch- 
mer. Een anthropologische studie. Amsterdam, Buyten & Schipperheyn, 
1953 (179 p.). 

(With a Summary in German). 
(A contribution to the knowledge of Kretschmer’s typology. An anthro- 
pological study). 


In the course of the Academic year 1953/1954 the following dis- 
sertations were defended. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 


LEWIS B. SMEDES, The Incarnation: Trends in modern Anglican thought. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1953 (183 p.). 


F.U.Q. II 16 
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H. KAKES, De doop in de Nederlandse Belijdenisgeschriften. Kampen, J. H. 
Kok=N.V.,..1953: (178° p.): 
(Baptism in the Dutch Confessions of Faith). 


This study deals with Baptism in the Dutch Confessions of Faith namely 
the Heidelberg Catechism, the Dutch Confession of Faith or Confessio 
Belgica and the Dordrecht Canones. 


I. The sources of the Heidelberg Catechism (H.C.) are besides the two 
essays by Ursinus, the Maior and the Minor, the Reformed Catechisms of 
Ziirich and Geneva and those of the refugee-churches in London and East- 
Frisia. We are not sure about Olevianus’ share in formulating the H.C., 
that is why more attention is paid for the interpretation to the works by 
Ursinus than to those by Olevianus. Special attention is paid to the Confes- 
sions of Faith of the 16th century in order to establish the conformity and 
the difference between the H.C. and the Confessions of Rome, the Lutherans 
and the Reformed (Calvinists). 

In contradiction to Rome, the H.C. puts preaching as a means of grace 
on a level with the sacraments, though a linked systematic treatment both 
of the means of grace as a whole, and of preaching is lacking. In the H.C. 
it is shown more distinctly than in the Lutheran Confessions that the means 
of grace are instruments used by the Holy Spirit; the difference between 
preaching and sacraments has also been sharper formulated in the H.C. 
than by the Lutherans. Less fierce than the Lutheran Confessions, does the 
H.C. oppose Spiritualism, because in 1563 the danger of it was no longer 
so acute. Zwingli who saw the sacraments only as symbols of duty, in 
which man professes his faith and makes the promise of a new life, is 
opposed too, by considering the sacraments as means of grace. It is typical 
that the Calvinists in determining the essential character of the sacraments 
start from the biblical idea of symbol or sign and seal. The seal affects more 
the will or confidence, whereas in the symbol the cognitive element comes 
to the fore, symbol and seal affect faith in their inseparable context. In 
faith the person of man stands opposite the Person of the Holy Spirit; in 
this way they broke completely with the Roman Catholic opinion of the 
sacraments namely of ex opere operato in which faith is not done full 
justice. The ,,res’’ of the sacraments is the promise of the Gospel, as the 
summing up of all that God has promised in His Word. The dilemma that in 
the sacrament either the promise or the faithful person is sealed, is dis- 
missed, because both ought to be seen together. It is the same grace which 
is offered us in word and sacraments; but in preaching the cognitive element 
is in the fore and in the sacraments the element of trust. Though there 
cannot be any effect of the sacraments without faith and these serve to 
strengthen faith, this does not mean that the Calvinistic doctrine of the sacra- 
ments shows certain dialectic tension. Ursinus taught that the grace of God 
is offered to all, but that God's promises are only ratified (rata) for the 
faithful. Once or twice he even says that the symbols are no sacraments for 
the non-believers. 

Baptism in the H.C. is defined according to the example of Melanchthon, 
but the analogy between signum and res and the relation between the blood 
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and the Spirit of Christ is shown more in our textbook. The aspect of duty 
in baptism is neglected in order to avoid susceptibilities with the Lutherans; 
while baptism as the incorporation in the church is only mentioned in answer 
74 (baptism of infants). 

The aim of baptism is the assurance of remission of all our sins (this in 
contrast with Rome) through the blood of Christ, and the renewal through 
the Holy Spirit as a process for the whole duration of our life, which is 
typified by ,,.more and more’. The H.C. teaches in contradiction to Rome, 
however, that this remission and renewal are not bestowed by baptism but 
that it does strengthen the faith in them; on this point the Lutheran Confes- 
sion is not quite clear. Whereas Rome tied the blessing of baptism to the 
baptismal water, a thing that was not quite reasoned out by Luther, the H. C. 
points to the sacramental locution, which is brought into connection both 
with the signum and seal. 

Baptism of infants is defended against opponents of it e. g. Menno Simons 
with the following arguments: 1. The children of the faithful share in the 
covenant of grace, which, according to the conception of Zwingli, Bullinger, 
Calvin and Ursinus bears a spiritual character both in the Old Testament 
and the New and is destined for the faithful and their seed, upon whom 
God's promises have been bestowed. Though the H.C., unlike the Maior 
of Ursinus, is very sober about the covenant, yet this dimension of depth is 
not lacking in this textbook. 2. The pledge of the remission of sins and of the 
Holy Spirit is no less promised to children of the faithful than to the grown- 
ups. Different from Bullinger who, besides the faith of the parents and of 
the church (fides aliena) also speaks of the faith imputed (fides imputata), 
have neither Calvin nor Ursinus or the H.C. founded baptism of infants on 
it. Ursinus often used the term ,,habere pro” which means with him that 
we must treat the children of the faithful as belonging to the people of God; 
this is shown in the H. C. as the promise of redemption and of the Holy 
Spirit. 3. Baptism has substituted circumcision. This is the strongest argu- 
ment in the Confessions of the Reformed Churches, which have greatly 
stressed the essential unity of the Old Covenant and the New, and the 
essential equality of circumcision and baptism (opposite to Rome). 

Baptism as a signum of incorporation is in the H.C. (different from 
Zwingli) not so much a symbol of duty but God’s signum, through which He 
distinguishes those who are His. 

II. The Confessio Belgica is mainly the work of Guido de Brés, who 
used as an example the French Confession of Faith (Confessio Gallicana), 
which came into being under the influence of Calvin; so that one should start 
from the conceptions of Calvin in explaining it, namely those expressed in 
the Gallicana and those of de Brés. The means of grace as such got an even 
less systematic treatment in the Confessio Belgica than in the H.C. The 
motive of the sacraments is sought in our: “coarseness (rudeness) and 
weakness”; while the classical formulation also strikes us, that God works 
in us by means of the signum through the strength of the Holy Spirit. Though 
the truth of the sacrament namely Christ is denied to the ungodly, this does 
not mean that, what they recieve may not be called a sacrament. 

Article XV means to confess that baptism takes away the heriditary debt 
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of sin, but that the source of sin remains, though our Confession in this 
respect is not so clear as the Gallicana. Regeneration is also seen as the 
process of putting on the new man, which is meant in baptism. The Confessio 
Belgica considers the effect of baptism as covering our whole life; this 
also on the strength of Calvin and the Gallicana. 

The main argument for baptism of infants is the parallel between circum- 
cision and baptism, while compared with it, the second argument that Christ 
also shed his blood for children, is of secondary importance. It strikes us 
that de Brés doet not quote stray verses, but especially operated with the 
sense of God’s Word. His reference to Lev. 12 : 6 is due to a misconception; 
the lamb, mentioned there, has nothing to do with baptism of infants, because 
it was sacrificed for the mother. 

III. In the days of the Dordrecht Synod (1618—1619) there was no 
discrepancy about the sacraments in the church; that is why they are only 
referred to sporadically in the Dordrecht Canones. In I, 17 this is not the 
case either. This pronouncement is due to the fact that the contentions with 
the Remonstrants concerned the status of children in election. The Remon- 
strants proclaimed that children as a separate group were not the object 
of election or rejection, because a praevisa fides was out of the question 
with children who died at an early age. On the contrary does I, 17 maintain 
that the children of the faithful also belong to the covenant of grace and are 
not excluded from election. Starting from the promise of God for the children 
of the faithful in general, this is afterwards also applied to those who die at 
an early age, for whom no other promise was made. In a pastoral advice 
the parents concerned are roused to seek comfort in this promise and not 
to doubt of it. 

IV. It turned out that in dealing with baptism the H.C. reaches back 
far more to Calvin than to Melanchthon or Bullinger. With regard to the 
contents the Confessio Belgica correspond with the H. C. as regards 
the confession of baptism not only in the principal things but also in details. 
The Confessio Belgica turns fiercer against the Anabaptists than the H. C.; 
the H.C., however, opposes more the Lutherans, with whom there was a 
daily struggle at Heidelberg. As regards the form the differences are greater, 
because the H. C. is a textbook in socratic form, and the Confessio Belgica 
has another design. It is also noticeable that Ursinus’ work who was above 
all a theologian is planned better and is sharper formulated than the Con- 
fessio Belgica. The latter sticks less well to the lines of argument than the 
former, and is a little loquacious from time to time. In these things is also 
shown that the H.C., unlike the Confessio Belgica, is a work not of one 
man but of more. 


J. A. HEYNS, Die grondstruktuur van die modalistiese Triniteitsbeskouing. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok, 1953 (207 p.). 
(The basic structure of the modalistic view of Trinity). 


A, C, BARNARD, Die Pinksterfees in die kerklike jaar. Kampen, J. H. 
Kok N,V;,01954: (176 p:). 
(Whitsuntide in the Christian Year). 
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The name “Christian Year’ dates from the sixteenth century for an 
idea that is much older. The New Testament gives no regulations with 
regard to the feasts of the Christian Year, but they gradually came into 
existence in the course of the history of the Christian Church. Early the 
Sunday as the weekly celebration of the resurrection of the Lord came 
into existence and out of this developed the yearly celebration of this fact 
as the feast of Easter, and this is the beginning and dominating centre of 
the Christian Year. The first (sure) statements concerning the feast of 
Easter, as distinguished from the Jewish Passah, are from the second 
half of the second century and then it is an established feast and is 
connected with the Period-of-fifty-days, the Pentecost and with it it forms 
the Easter of the Early Church. Other feasts (like Epiphany and Christmas) 
came into existence and in the course of time it developed into three festive 
cycles: Easter, Christmas and) Whitsuntide (the historical order). The causes 
for the development of the Christian Year were: Influence of non-Christian 
feasts and of nature (in the case of Christmas) as regards outward things, 
the need of own feasts, the example of the Jewish religious year, and 
especially the influence of the liturgical books. Although the New Testament 
gives no direct statements concerning the feast of the Christian Year, there 
is no reason to reject them on account of that (as did the Puritans and 
others), for it contains nothing against the feasts, and there are the following 
grounds on which they are based: a historical feature, an analogous- 
antithetical ground, a psychological ground, a Biblical motive, a kerugmatic 
motive and the tradition. The views regarding the essence of the Christian 
Year were divided into two main groups: The wide conception, where all the 
Sundays of the year as well as fastings are regarded to belong thereto and 
which implicates a pericope system and not seldom a ,,sanctification” of the 
time — this view is advocated by the Greek Orthodox Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Anglican and the Lutheran Churches; the narrow con- 
ception which includes only the Christian feasts, but which draws the main 
lines for the regular announcement of the Gospel. The latter is the usual 
conception in churches of Reformed origin — it was followed here and 
accordingly defined and described. 

Secondly the Biblical data concerning Pentecost and the event of Pentecost 
was treated, 

Thirdly the origin and course of the feast of Pentecost was investigated. 
This feast was called Pentecost, which means the fiftieth (i. e. day) because 
the Holy Spirit came precisely on the first day of the Jewish Feast of the 
Weeks which was to be held on the fiftieth day after the Passah. In the 
derivation of the time of the Jewish ‘Pentecost’, preference was given to 
the conception of the Pharisees which places the date of the sheaf-waving 
on the 16th of Nisan. The Old Testamentic feast of the weeks was a joyous 
and theocentric harvest feast. At first at least the Jew Christians shared the 
celebration of the Jewish Feast (considered in a Christian way). As we come 
across the feast of Pentecost since the end of the second century, it was an 
established feast which signified not only the fiftieth day after Easter, but 
the whole period of fifty days between the two points as a joyous and 
uninterrupted feast closely connected with Easter. This period, considered 
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as a unity, was dedicated to the commemoration of the exaltation of Christ 
and it included the resurrection, the ascension, the descent of the Holy 
Spirit and the expectation of the return of the Lord. The Pentecost was 
regarded as a prolonged Sunday (day of the Lord's resurrection) and the 
joyous character was indicated by abandoning all signs of sadness and 
mourning, like fastings and kneeling at prayer, or any other form of penance. 
Since the fourth century there came a change: Through the extention of the 
commemoration of Christ's suffering over the time before Easter, Easter and 
particularly Easter night, lost its old character as a turning point from the 
fasting and sorrow to the joy of Pentecost. The Pentecost also changed so 
that the fact of ascension and of the descent of the Holy Spirit became 
separated and was celebrated as two different feasts (the date for the separa- 
tion is to be placed at the end of the fourth or in the beginning of the fifth 
century), and finally Pentecost (Whitsuntide) developed into a separate 
cycle. In the Early Church during this season of Pentecost especially the 
Sundays were accentuated and here the celebration culminated in the 
services, with the preaching and communion as main substances. It was 
also baptismal tide and was a time of abundant but pure joy; it was celebrated 
intensively but worthily and was in good esteem. Often the parallel was 
drawn between Pentecost and the events at Sinai when the Law was received. 
The duration of this feast was gradually shortened, from fifty days to three 
in the eleventh century. Although the movement of the Montanism issued 
claims regarding the “Paraclete’’, it had no direct influence on the develop- 
ment of the feast of Pentecost. 

The division of the Church through the Reformation departure also meant 
a division in the conception of the feasts. At this time the few festa Domini 
were overgrown by a multitude of feasts, especially saints’ days, which led 
to ill practices. Against this the Reformers reacted, mostly on principle 
grounds. In the R. Catholic Church there was an excess of all possible sorts 
of feasts and the celebration of so many feasts where ordinary work was 
prohibited, caused the fruits of idleness. By celebrating feasts in honour of 
the saints, intercession was expected from them and it was considered as 
a merit. The feast of Pentecost was celebrated in the first place in a litur- 
gical way with vigil and octave. Luther became gradually freed from his 
Roman conception of the feasts, but he could not overcome a double attitude: 
on the one hand criticism on all that was against the Scriptures and on the 
other hand a conservatism which attained more of the traditional good than 
was necessary. The Lutherans went in the same direction — with the festa 
Domini also a few saints’ days were attained. Melanchthon derived the insti- 
tution of feasts from the apostles or from God Himself, Later on much 
of the feasts fell into disuse. The duration of Whitsuntide varied as did 
the amount of services held on it. In the services the sermon was stressed 
and the liturgy had a de tempore character. The ‘“‘reformed” party of the 
Reformers went further than the Lutherans in the rejection of the feasts and 
all saints’ days were put aside as well as an obliged pericope system. In 
Ziirich Zwingli favoured the abandonment of all the feasts except the Sun- 
day and a few others — on account of unhappy results —, but it could not 
be brought into practice. Under influence of Bucer all feasts were rejected 
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because they were a stumble stone for the weak and because there is no 
“Ursache” in the Scripture to keep them. In Geneva the feasts were loved 
by the people but not by the leaders, Farel and Viret, who put them off. 
Calvin regarded them as adiaphora and not binding on the conscience. For 
the sake of unity he regarded their acceptance as desirable, but it should 
not be forced on the church by the government, but only prescribed by the 
Synod. His refusal to submit to the clain of the government regarding the 
feasts amongst other things, resulted in his banishment from Geneva. Later 
he was very considerate, but firm, and he is not to be regarded as an 
enemy of the Christian Year. Although Whitsunday was not extensively cele- 
brated, it was at least observed in the sermons and the communion was mostly 
celebrated on this day. The heirs of the Reformers regarded the feasts with 
the same indifference as they did. The enfants terribles were the Puritans. 
In the Reformed Churches the feasts were only tolerated on practical 
grounds, but Whitsuntide, was nevertheless mostly celebrated. In the Angli- 
can Church a few saints’ days were also attained and in the celebration of 
Whitsuntide the liturgy prevailed. The spiritual atmosphere of the day of 
Pentecost fascinated people again and again. There is a longing and craving 
for animation and life and action in the religion, for wonderful operations 
of the Holy Spirit; but mostly the expected innovation is not achieved and 
through a one-sided and wrong accent the hankering after Pentecost ends in 
enthusiasm. Such movements dates from the time of Montanus up to the 
Pentecostal movement of our day — the latter is treated here in particular. 
At the present Whitsuntide is generally acknowledged and celebrated 
according to the point of view of the Churches concerned, either in a more 
liturgical or more homiletical way, but it did not regain its old splendour, 
esteem and form which it had had in the Early Church. In the Dutch Refor- 
med Churches of South Africa there is a usage, which dates from 1861: to 
hold a serie of ten prayer meetings in the time between Ascension and 
Whitsunday. 

Finally the celebration of Whitsuntide was investigated. A Christian feast 
has the following features: Accentuating an important event; leisure time, 
which meant an opportunity to pay full attention to the purpose of the feast; 
a joyous character where all depends on the quality and dignity of the joy 
and which is determined by the contents of the feast; the religious foun- 
dation upon which all the above mentioned are based and from which they 
receive their meaning and fulfilment. The celebration of the feast of Pente- 
cost culminates in the worship in the Church. When the homiletical point 
of view is taken the first requirement is to get a correct idea and under- 
standing of the contents of this feast — it is not the Holy Spirit as such, 
but the fact of salvation that happened on Pentecost and its consequences 
for us. The second requirement is to present this contents so as to have 
effect, and for this it is necessary to be concrete, in the sermon and in the 
liturgy; further to express the character of joy; to administer the sacraments; 
to consider this feast in the whole of the Christian Year; to have the correct 
duration; but outward means like dramatic plays, decoration, ornaments, 
musical recitals etc. cannot be taken into consideration to express the 
meaning of this feast. 
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ALEXANDER C. DE JONG, The Well-Meant.Gospel Offer: The views 
of H. Hoeksema and K. Schilder. Franeker, T. Wever, 1954 (200 p.). 


In the Faculty of Law: 
G. VAN DER VEEN, Aiding underdeveloped Countries through inter- 
national economic Co-operation. Delft, N.V. W. D. Meinema, 1953 
(200 p.). 


J. VERMEYDEN, Auteursrecht en het Kinematographisch werk. Zwolle, 
N.V. W. E. J. Tjeenk Willink, 1953 (200 p.). 
(With Summaries in English? German and French). 
(Copyright in Dutch legislation and Cinematograph work). 


J. P. J. VAN DER WILDE, Middenstandsproblematiek in een nieuw ge- 
waad. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1953 (210 p.). 
(New problems about Tradespeople). 


G. KUYPERS, De Russische problematiek in het Sowjet-staatsbeeld. Wage- 
ningen, N.V. Gebr. Zomer & Keunings U. M., 1954 (226 p.). 
(The Russian problems in the notion of the Soviet State). 


In de the Faculty of Science: 


E, F. DE HAAN, Beta~-Gamma Coincidenties in het U X-complex. 's-Gra- 
venhage, Ulitg. Excelsior, 1953 (84 p.). 


In the Faculty of Acts: 


J. J. VAN NORREN, Plautianus commandant van de lijfwacht van keizer 
Septimius Severus. Hilversum, Schipper, 1953 (160 p.). 
(Plautianus bodyguard commandar of the emperor Septimius Severus). 


H. J. GEERLINGS, De antieke Daemonologie en Augustinus’ geschrift De 
divinatione Daemonum. ’s ~-Gravenhage, Uitg. Excelsior, 1953 (191 p.). 
(The Demonology of Antiquity and Augustine’s work De divinatione 
Daemonum). 


J. ALTERA, Tekenen als Expressievak. Enkele grondslagen der expressie in 
spontane kindertekeningen in verband met het tekenonderwijs. Gronin- 
gen, P. Noordhoff N.V., 1953 (195 p.). 


(The influence of expression upon the instruction of drawing). 


A. STEPHAN, Tertulliani ad uxorem libri duo denuo apparatu critico com- 
mentario exegetico Batave scripto indice verborum et nominum instruc- 


ti. Hagae Comitis, Apud ,,Excelsior”, 1954 (224 p.). 


AUGUSTINE AND THE REFORMATION 


Our university, joining in the commemoration of Augustine’s 15th 
centenary, has not to excuse itself for this academic manifestation *). 
We are not trying to put a claim on a spiritual legacy on which we 
have no legitimate right. Faithfulness to our reformational basis fully 
justifies this act. Has the 16th century Reformation tried to link on 
any of the old Fathers more than on Augustine? 

This simple statement at once indicates the subject for which I 
kindly ask your attention now. What place did Augustine take in the 
lives and thoughts of the leaders of the Reformation? I want to 
deal with Augustine’s significance for the Reformation which we 
like to regard as the most important turning point in the history of 
the Church. 

Of course, I cannot possibly exhaust the subject in the appointed 
time. Next to the limited time another condition is even more preventing 
an exhaustive treatment, i.e. researches into the sources have not yet 
been very extensive”). Therefore, some general observations are all 
I have to offer. Though it be little, I hope it will yet be of some help 
to get to know the importance of Augustine. 


The first point for our investigation is the line of development 
that we may observe in the lives of the Reformators, which led to 
their break with the Roman Catholic Church. That several of them 


1) Oration delivered on occasion of the commemoration of Augustine’s 
15th centenary, the 12th of November, 1954. 

2) Cf. E. Kahler, Karlstadt und Augustin. Der Kommentar des Andreas 
Bodenstein von Karlstadt zu Augustins Schrift De spiritu et litera, Hin- 
fiihrung und Text. Halle (Saale), Niemeyer, 1952, S 2*: Uberhaupt ist ja die 
Frage nach der Bedeutung Augustins fiir die Theologie des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts eine theologiegeschichtliche Frage ersten Ranges, die zu be- 
antworten bisher nur zu einem kleinen Teil moglich gewesen ist, weil die 
meisten Quellen immer noch der notwendigen “Aufbereitung” ermangeln. 
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came into touch with Augustine, and renewed the study of his works, 
appears to have been a factor of moment in this process. 

His books had become more readily available then. Augustine had 
undoubtedly been known in foregoing ages too. He was not passed 
over during the Middle Ages. He had been taken into account and 
had found willing ears. We can even assume that Christian thought 
in Western Europe was strongly influenced by his ideas during that 
period *). But it is questionable whether, or to which extent, people 
had been able to draw directly from his own works and to be infused 
by the live current of his thought. When, about the turn of the 15th 
century, his books were first printed, broad opportunity for that 
experience arose. The first edition, that of Amerbach at Basel *), was 
not the last. Others, Erasmus among them, followed Amerbach’s 
example °). 

So anyone wishing to do so could easily study and consult the 
Augustinian works. Luther too occupied himself with Augustine. We 
know that this happened since the year 1509. At first this study did 
not render any particular result from the theological point of view. 
Luther read and understood the Father from whom his monastic order 
took its name through the eyes of Ockam, the theology of whom he 
was used to. The main service that Augustine rendered to Luther 
during the first years that lapsed was, to speak with Lang, that Luther 
was confronted with the Bible, in particular with the Apostle Paul ®). 
The study of the Epistle to the Romans in the years 1515/16 brought 
about the decisive turn in Luther's life. The new insight into the 
justification by faith only broke into his mind. He found this insight 
confirmed by Augustine. To his opinion no Father could compare with 
Augustine in Christian wisdom. Erasmus might prefer Hieronymus, 


*) See H. Holborn’s remark in History and the study of the classics, in 
Journ. of the History of Ideas, XIV (1958), p. 33. 

4) After editions of Explanatio psalmorum (1489, 1497), the Epistolae 
(1493) and the Sermones (1494/’95), the publication of the remaining works 
in 11 volumes followed in 1506, cf. Die Amerbachkorrespondenz herausgeg. 
von A. Hartmann, I, Basel, 1942, p. 275 ff. In 1515 it was reprinted at Paris, 
cf. E. Kahler, Karlstadt und Augustin, S. 54*. 

°) Frobenius at Basel published Erasmus’ edition in 1528/29, ef. Opus 
epistolarum Des, Erasmi per P. S. Allen et H. M. Allen, VIII Oxonii, 1934, 
p. 145. For some particulars see Die Amerbachkorrespondenz, II, 1948, p. 
305, 3808, 3888; III, 1947, p. 476, 502. Cf. P. Polman, L’élément historique 
dans la Controverse religieuse du XVIe siécle, Gembloux, Duclot, 1932, p. 396 
for later editions and translations from R. C. side. : 

6) H. Lang, Die Rechtfertigungslehre in Luthers erster Psalmenvorlesung 
eee ue Verhdltnis zu Augustin, in Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, XL (1929), 
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he himself did not hesitate to place Augustine far before the latter. 
In May 1517 he informed a friend at Erfurt, “Our theology and Saint 
Augustine improve satisfactorily, and now rule our university, thanks 
to Divine providence.” In gratitude to all he owed to Augustine, in 
particular to his tract De spiritu et littera, he published a separate 
edition of this work in 1518 *). He thought it a congenial interpretation 
of Pauline doctrine of justification *). 

The nascent Reformation was extremely indebted to this Augustinian 
anti-Pelagian writing. This condition appeared amazingly in Luther's 
direct environment. His colleague at Wittenberg, Bodenstein from 
Karlstadt, doubted Luther's appeal to Augustine to be right. In 
January 1517 he obtained a copy of the Augustinian works at Leipzig; 
probably it was a Parisian reprint of Amerbach’s edition. He was 
firmly determined to confute Luther’s ideas quoting chapter and verse 
from these very sources, but his researches turned out to have a 
different result. The study of Augustine made him join Luther’s 
fight against the scholastic authorities. He learned that man is ab- 
solutely impotent to do good, and recognized that human nature is 
hostile to the grace of God. We can let the fact rest that he came 
to adhere a conception of the doctrine of justification that differed 
from Luther’s; we will only state that independent study of Augustine 
brought about the turning point in his theological line of thought. 
We may find his own testimony about this fact in the commentary 


7) Cf, H. Boehmer, Der junge Luther*, von H. Bornkamm neu herausgeg., 
Leipzig, Koehler & Amelang, 1939; O. Scheel, Martin Luther. Vom Katho- 
lizismus zur Reformation, II, 4, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1930, p. 147 f., 192, 400 ff., 
575 f.; Joh. Ficker, Luthers Vorlesung tiber den Romerbrief 1515/15164, 
Leipzig, Dieterich, 1930; A. Hamel, Der junge Luther und Augustin. Ihre 
Beziehungen in der Rechtfertigungslehre nach Luthers ersten Vorlesungen 
1509—1518 untersucht, 2 Teile, Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1934/’35. For a 
Roman-Catholic view cf. P. Polman, L’élément historique dans la controverse 
relig., p. 138; J. Lortz, Die Reformation in Deutschland, I, Freiburg i. Br. 
Herder, 1939, p. 168: Entscheidende Hilfe leistet ihm (sc. Luther) bei der 
Abwendung vom ratiozinierenden Denken Augustin, der anderseits seine 
entscheidende Rolle spielt bei der Ausdeutung und Auswirkung von Luthers 
Ringen um Siindenfreiheit, Rechtfertigung, freien Willen und Erbsiinde; see 
further p. 211; L. Christiani, Luther et Saint Augustin, in: Augustinus 
Magister. Congrés Internat. Augustinien Paris, 1954. Communications II, 
p. 1029—1038. Christiani gives quotations from Luther; however, the above 
mentioned literature is not, or not sufficiently, considered in his inter- 
pretation. 

8) For the question whether Luther’s opinion was right, see A. 1d, Nf: 
Lekkerkerker, Studién over de rechtvaardiging bij Augustinus, Amsterdam, 
Paris, 1947, p. 127. 
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which he added to his edition of Augustine's. De spiritu et littera®). 

Next we turn to Zwingli, the Ziirich Reformator. To some degree 
Augustine influenced him too. Zwingli himself once emphasized that 
he thad learned to understand the strength and the essence of the 
Gospel from John and Paul, and also from Augustine's tracts. Most 
probably we must think of Augustine’s commentary on the Gospel 
of John 7°). 

Later investigators did not know what to make of this testimony 
for some time. They were absorbed in the problem of Zwingli’s 
relation to Luther. Several of them were inclined to assume Zwingli 
was dependent of Luther to a large extent. Their opinion was that 
Zwingli became a Reformator mainly owing to Luther. At present 
this thesis seems not to be tenable. This change in the case is due to 
several factors. I will mention only the discovery of his glosses in the 
works of Hieronymus in an edition of the Psalms. W. Kohler published 
them in 1941. 

What did these notes, written about 1520, reveal? They contained 
a fair number of quotations from Augustine’s works. So we come to 
the conclusion that this Father meant much to Zwingli by that time. 
For it should be noticed that previously Zwingli stuck to Hieronymus 
among the Fathers. Later Augustine had come to take his place. The 
study of Augustine, whose works he had obtained in earlier years, 
opened his eyes to the reformational conception of grace. Though 
we must assume more factors influencing Zwingli, yet he matured 
to be a Reformator chiefly in this way **). 

I will finish this first part of the exposition with a few words 
about Calvin. We do not know very much about the details of his 
development to Reformator. So we cannot speak about him with the 


°) Cf. E. Kahler, Karlstadt und Augustin, passim, in particular p. 48%, 
where he says, Karlstadt’s “das aus der originalen Begegnung mit Augustin 
gewonnene Verstandnis der Gnade” is new. Augustine’s tract De spiritu et 
littera drew much attention in the 16th century. Kahler, p. 49*, n. 2, lists 
even 19 editions and translations. 

10) Zwingli, Amica exegesis, id est: expositio eucharistiae negocii ad 
Martinum Lutherum, 1527 (Sdémtliche Werke, V, 1934, p. 713); for explana- 
tion see the same page, foot-note 8. 

M1) Cf. Zwinglis Sdémtl. Werke, XII, p. 327—365; W. Kohler, Huldr. 
Zwingli, Leipzig, Koehler & Amelang, 1948, p. 71f.f.; O. Farner, Huldr. 
Zwingli. Seine Entwicklung zum Reformator, Ziirich, Zwingli—Verlag, 1946, 
p. 842 f.f., 401 f.£.; A. Rich, Zwinglis Weg zur Reformation, in: Zwingliana, 
VIII 9 (1948), S. 511—535; idem, Die Anfénge der Theologie Huldr. Zwinglis, 
Zurich, Zwingli-Verlag, 1949, p. 124 f.f.; G. W. Locher, Die Theologie Huldr. 
Zwinglis im Lichte seiner Christologie, I Die Gotteslehre, Ziirich, Zwingli— 
Verlag, 1952, reg. 
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same certainty as we did about Luther and Zwingli. Yet I think it 
is right to suppose that somehow Augustine came in to Calvin’s 
development. For it is sure that Calvin showed a remarkable familiarity 
with Augustine from his first appearance as Reformator. This is 
noticeable in the first edition of his Institution 17). When Calvin made 
an incidental speech at a religious conference conducted by Farel 
and Viret at Lausanne in October 1536, he surprised the audience 
by the easiness with which he quoted some of the Fathers, especially 
Augustine, by ‘heart *). Though it did not appear before 1539, Calvin 
has left us the testimony in which he assured that Augustine paved 
him the way to the understanding of the demand of love implied in 
the tenth commandment of the Lord **). Remarkable is that Calvin 
must have gained this insight from the tract De spiritu et littera which 
I have already mentioned. Well, he knew and used this tract in a 
much earlier period, when he still lived at Paris and occupied himself 
with humanistic studies. A quotation, appearing in his commentary 
on Seneca’s De clementia, proves this *°). Is not the most likely thing 
to suppose that after 1532 continued study of this tract, and perhaps 
some more of Augustine’s writings, has been one of the factors which 
made for Calvin's decision in favour of the Reformation? 

All I have adduced so far, I think, justifies the conclusion that the 
birth of the Reformation is, to a high degree, due to Augustine. 
Without the moving force of his writings the Reformation would never 
have been brought about. 


II 


So it is understandable that Augustine had great authority with 
the Reformators. They preferably appealed to him for the defence of 


12) Cf. Barth’s preface to the Institution of 1536 in Calvini Opera selecta, 
I, 1926, p. 14. See further Calvin’s introduction to Chrysostomus’ homilies 
(between 1534 and 1536): Augustinus citra controversiam in fidei dogmatibus 
omnes superat (Calvini Opera, IX, col. 835); and his: foreword to Olivetan’s 
translation of the Bible (1535), Opera IX, col. 788 s. 

13) Cf. A. Piaget, Les Actes de la dispute de Lausanne 1536, Neuchatel, 
1928, p. 224f.f.; E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin, II, Lausanne, 1902, p. 215. 

14) Institutio II 8, 50 (Opera selecta, III, 1928, p. 389). It is the merit 
of L. Smits O.F.M. Cap. to have been the first drawing attention to this 
place in his L’autorité de saint Augustin dans “Institution chrétienne” de 
Jean Calvin, in: Rev. @hist. ecclés., XLV (1950), p. 680s. 

15) Calvini Opera, V, col. 1386: Et Augustinus in libro de spiritu et litera: 
Ea quae concupiscimus, nescio quomodo ardentius expetuntur, si vetantur. 
Almost all the remaining quotations from Augustine in this book of Calvin 
are drawn from De civitate Dei. 
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their views and to lend strength to their arguments. This is the second 
point that offers opportunity to make some observations. 

We find the appeal to Augustine’s authority to be fairly common 
with the Reformators; not only with the greatest three among them. 
It is the same with men like Oecolampadius, Melanchton, Bucer, 
Flacius and others*). It is obvious that not all of them attempted 
in the same measure to prove their opinion to be consistent with 
Augustine’s. It would be very englightening to investigate the diffe- 
rence between them as to this point. Coincidentally this would reveal 
the degree of thouroughness with which the different Reformators 
studied Augustine's writings. With certainty we may say, such 
research would reveal that Calvin surpassed all others in the extent 
of his study. In the course of years he must have mastered Augustine 
in detail. He knew his writings through and through, so that he had 
no difficulties in choosing the right quotation to confute an opponent. 
Augustine’s name appears a few thousands of times in Calvin's works. 
And what is more, Calvin considered himself one with Augustine in 
several places; he more or less identified himself with Augustine. 
The only thing to defend the case of the Reformation against his 
contemporaries, he thought, was offering them a new edition of the 
Augustinian writings *”). 

Later Calvinistic authors took his advice to heart. So Danaeus 
published carefully a number of Augustinian works, announcing one 
of them, the Enchiridion, in the preface as a true summary of Calvinis- 
tic doctrine. He prospected Roman Catholic readers in particular, to 
whom Calvin's teaching should be brought home by Augustine *’). 

My next point is that the Reformators’ appeal to Augustine con- 


8) E.g. see E. Staehelin, Das theolog. Lebenswerk Joh. Oekolampads, 
Leipzig, Heinsius, 1939, p. 258; P. Polman, L’elément historique dans la 
Controverse relig., p. 38; C. Hopf, Martin Bucer and the Engl. Reformation, 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1946, reg.; G. J. van de Poll, Martin Bucer’s liturgical 
ideas, Assen, Van Gorcum, 1954, p. 93, 144. For Flacius foot-note 20. 

“) Cf. P. Polman, L’élément historique dans la Controverse relig., p.90 s.s.; 
W. Pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation, Boston, Beacon Press, 1950, 
p. 59; F. Wendel, Calvin. Sources et évolution de sa pensée religieuse, Paris, 
Presses Universitaires, 1950, p. 90 et passim; J. Cadier, Calvin et saint 
Augustin, in: Augustinus magister, II, p. 1089—1056; L. Smits, L’autorité 
de saint Augustin, in: Rev. d’hist. eeclés., XLV (1950), p. 670—687. A 
detailed work on Augustine’s position in Calvin’s writings by the last 
mentioned author can shortly be expected. 

18) Cf. P. Polman, L’élément historique dans la Controverse relig., p.252s.s. 
Amesius appealed to Augustine in his argument with Arminius, cf. K. Reuter, 
Wilhelm Amesius der fiihrende Theologe des erwachenden reformierten 
Pietismus, Neukirchen, Buchhandl. des Erziehungsvereins, 1940, p. 15 f. 
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cerned different subjects and questions. They even referred to Augus- 
tine dealing with things on which they agreed with Rome. So they 
did, if they disagreed among themselves. An instance of this is the 
discussion on the meaning of the Lord’s supper that arose between 
Calvin and the Lutheran Westphal. The latter assumed Calvin had 
never seen Augustine's books, or if he had, only from a distance. 
Calvin denied the charge, and immediately adducing a number of 
quotations from Augustine argued that Augustine was in favour of 
his own conception, Finishing his argument he drew the conclusion, 
the wise would admit that the difference between Westphal’s inven- 
tion and Augustine’s teaching was not less than the discrepancy be- 
tween this holy Father and any of the host of Sophists *%). 

But usually the appeal to Augustine concerned the polemics with 
Rome. The work of Flacius in which he sums up the witnesses of the 
truth, confuting popedom in foregoing ages, illustrates this. In this 
rank of witness we find Augustine contesting the main faults and 
abuses of the anti-Christ — of course taken in the sense as Flacius 
saw them in popedom ”°). 

Not always a careful exposition of Augustine’s opinion on the points 
concerning Roman errors and abuses was given. We might say that 
the appeal to this Father was sometimes rather superficial. Some 
authors confined themselves to a mere general reference or a single 
quotation. They failed to enter into the underlying problems, or to ac- 
count for the difference between the historical scenes of the Augustinian 
age and their own day. But so most of them did not. In particular, 
the Reformators did not dismiss the burning questions between the 
parties with cheap arguments. On the contrary, they took great pains 
to offer exhaustive and convincing proof for their point that Augus- 
tine’s standpoint and theirs were identical. Calvin in particular 
achieved merit in this respect. 

The general attention was focussed on two points. The first was 
the doctrine of sin and grace. Calvin, dealing with the corruption of 
human nature, the impotency of corrupted man to do good, the electing 
grace of God, the absolute and irresistable nature of grace, never 


19) Ultima Admonitio ad Westphalum (1557), in: Calvini Opera, IX, col. 
149—177. See also P. Polman, L’élément hist. dans la Contr. relig., p. 84s. 
O. Noordmans points out the similarity between the Augustinian conception 
in De Civitate Dei and Calvin’s theology in his Augustinus, Haarlem, Bohn, 
MBE jo PAYEE 

20) M. Flacius, Catalogus testium veritatis, qui ante nostram aetatem 
reclamarunt Papae, Basileae, 1556, p. 69—T75. 
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neglects to refer to Augustine, and to summarize his views. His re- 
ference was not casual, but careful and thorough. Calvin proved to 
have known that Augustine’s views were not stationary from the be- 
ginning, but they developed. He ascribed to the appearance of Pelagius’ 
heresy the advantage of quickening Augustine’s mind to cleanse 
the Church from the then generally prevailing profane philosophy of 
free will. Calvin, following Augustine’s footsteps, aimed at opposing 
men like Pighius and the theologians of the Sorbonne, whom he 
considered to be new Pelagians. He identified himself fully with 
Augustine in this fight. He stated, Augustine is absolutely with us. 
On the other hand, we may say with Barnikol, ,,Bis in die feinste 
Verastelung seines Systems hinein ist der Geist Augustins gedrungen. 
Erst von Augustin aus wird die Lehre Calvins vom unfreien Willen 
ganz verstandlich.” 74) We can adopt these words as a characteri- 
zation of Calvin’s doctrine of sin and grace. 

Secondly we should mention the controversy on the sacraments, 
the Lord’s Supper in particular. Calvin gladly endorsed some of 
Augustine’s pronouncements on the Lord’s Supper. Continually we 
find him using the term ‘invisible Word’ for the Lord’s Supper and 
he described it also as the ‘Bond of Love’??). Next, though some 
overestimated the similarity between the conceptions of the Lord’s 
Supper of these two, a close resemblance between the central ideas 
cannot be denied. Dankbaar rightly concludes that Calvin’s position 
was very close to Augustine’s, and his appeal to Augustine clearly 
showed that the Reformation offered no really new ideas on this 
point 7°). 

The last remark I want to make in this respect is about the question 
to which of the Augustinian works the Reformation appealed ™). It 


71) Cf. H. Barnikol, Die Lehre Calvins vom unfreien Willen und ihr Ver- 
héltnis zur Lehre der iibrigen Reformatoren und Augustins, Neuwied a. Rh., 
1927, p. 99. See Calvin’s Responsio contra Pighium (1548) in Opera, VI, 
col. 292—326; further the literature mentioned in foot-note 17, also W. A. 
Hauck, Die Erwihlten, Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1950, p. 17 f.f. 

22) See also A. D. R. Polman, De praedestinatieleer van Augustinus, 
Thomas van Aquino en Calvijn, Franeker, Wever, 1936. 

23) W. F. Dankbaar, De sacramentsleer van Calvijn, Amsterdam, H. J. 
Paris, 1941, p. 240; also P. Polman, L’élément historique, p. 91; F. Wendel, 
Calvin, p. 238 s.s. The quotations from Calvin in the text are already in 
the first edition of the Institution, cf. Opera selecta, I, p. 119, 146; in his 
Traté de la Céne (1541), ef. this work p. 513; and in his| Epistola ad 
Sadoletum, cf. this work p. 472. 

24) A list of Augustine’s works, quoted by Karlstadt, may be found in 
E. Kahler, Karlstadt und Augustin, p: 11*; P. Barth lists those that are in 
the first edition of Calvin’s Institution in the Opera selecta, I, p. 14. 
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is obvious that their choice was determined mainly, or almost com- 
pletely, by the points of their controversy with Rome. Consequently 
Augustine’s anti-Pelagian writings got full attention. We have already 
mentioned that De spiritu et littera greatly influenced the minds. Yet 
many other of his books drew much attention. In fact, only his philo- 
sophical treatises, written shortly after his conversion, rested useless. 
Of his other writings, whether they were dogmatical, apologetical, or 
exegetic, were made use of to smaller or larger extent. The Confessio- 
nes, the Retractationes, the volumes of De civitate Dei, and De Trini- 
tate, we find all of them quoted. Even quotations from his letters 
and sermons are not rare. The Reformators read and consulted his 
works, attributing high value to his opinion. 


Ill 


In the light of the facts and data which are known to us, and from 
which I have summed up a few, it may be plain enough that Augustine 
was reckoned to be an authority by the men of the Reformation. But 
next we have to ask ourselves what the nature of this authority was. 
Did they consider Augustine, and so their appeal to him, to be the 
end of the matter? If not, what were the limits of his authority? 
Next, why did they attribute such authority, whatever it meant. 
to him? 

The Reformators did certainly not accept the Augustinian doctrines 
from first to last. Misunderstanding on this point is hardly possible. 
Their comments speak for themselves. We have seen that Luther’s 
opinion on Augustine was very favourable at first. Nevertheless, we 
should see forthwith that this congenial feeling related only to one 
side of Augustine's manysided personality. As Hamel observed, it 
was the ‘anti-Pelagian’ Augustine that attracted Luther. Hamel assures 
us, ‘Ihm, nicht dem anti-donatistischen Bischof und nicht dem neu- 
platonischen Religionsphilosophen hat er sich bis zu seinem Ende 
dankbar verbunden gefiihlt’’?°). And, moreover, in a later period 
of his life, Luther did not keep up this favourable opinion unre- 
strictedly. He discovered that the Augustinian doctrine on justification 
was not identical with his own, because it failed clarity on the point 
of the imputation 7°). 


25) A, Hamel, Der junge Luther und Augustin, II, p. 159. 

26) A. Hamel, Der junge Luther und Augustin, I], p. 156f.; P. Polman, 
L'élément historique dans la Controverse relig, p. 29 s.s.; R. Hermann in 
Zeitschr. f. systemat. Theol. XXI (1950/52), p. 291. 
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Calvin too was not uncritical in his view on Augustine, though the 
writings of some authors may give this impression. And Calvin's criti- 
cal attitude carries much more weight, because he was more familiar 
with the Father than Luther was, and he felt even more congenial to 
him. Calvin did not hesitate to rank Augustine after a Chrysostomus 
as far as exegesis was concerned. He judged that Augustine had some- 
times indulged in unallowable speculations, as in the case of his doctrine 
on the holy Trinity. He differed from Augustine on the points of the 
nature of sin, the necessity and the efficacy of baptism of children, 
the position of a bishop as a successor of the Apostles, the obligation 
of a bishop not to marry twice, and some more of the kind’). It is 
true that Calvin did not push these differences to extremes. In some 
places he even tried to reduce them to the smallest possible proportions. 
But, on the other hand, he did not show a tendency to be silent about 
them, or to veil them with words. He knew to withdraw from Augustine 
by times, just going his own way and leaving Augustine’s conceptions 
alone. 

It may be clear that the Reformators did not mean their appeal to 
this Father to be final and decisive. Such appeal was made only 
to the holy Scripture, to the Word of God. Augustine's conceptions 
too had to be verified by the Bible. They were accepted and considered 
authoritative only, if they agreed with the Word. So divergence from 
Augustine was not considered heresy, neither was extension of his 
lines or surpassing some of his conceptions. The Reformators did not 
aim at a renascense of ancient ideas. 

The continual appeal to Augustine is even more striking, because 
we cannot possibly doubt their firm insistance as to this point. They 
did not attach such special value to Augustine’s conceptions but for 
their accordance with the Bible in the main points. He was held a 
fides interpres of the Bible. Or, to quote a Roman Catholic author 
referring to Calvin in particular, ‘Sur les questions essentielles, Calvin 
se sent pleinement d’accord avec son maitre, celui des Péres, qui suit 
le plus fidélement le principe biblique et qui, en réunissant les inter- 
prétations scripturaires de ses prédécesseurs, rapporte le meilleur de 
ce que l’Eglise ancienne a produit; invoquer cet auteur, c'est s’appuyez 


27) Cf. W. F. Dankbaar, De sacramentsleer van Calvijn, p. 98 ff.; 
S. van der Linde, De leer van den Heiligen Geest bij Calvijn, Wageningen, 
Bhegee ct ee in ipl ened p. 64, 106; L. Smits, L’autorité de saint 

ugustin dans nstitution chrétienne”’ de Calvin, p. 682 ss.: J. i 
Calvin et saint Augustin, p. 1055 s. As a 
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sur la plus scripturaire et la plus évangélique de toute l'antiquité” *°). 

Though we must consider the accordance with the Bible of Augus- 
tinian conceptions the main motive for the Reformators’ intentional 
and detailed reference to him, yet we may think of some lesser causes 
as well. The first being the high esteem that Augustine had with 
Rome. Tihe Reformators tried to lend their arguments more strength 
by this procedure, and to force their opponents to pay special attention 
to their expositions. Again an instance from Calvin is taken. In his 
Institution he discussed thoroughly the point of confessions with a 
view on his adversaries. It was already in the first edition, where he 
concluded as follows, ‘But, if they would adduce that my definition 
is no law that they were to obey, so let them listen to Augustine, 
whom, as they say, they hold inapproachable”’ ”*). 

Finally, it may be pointed out that we should not think this to be 
a mere intellectual affair. Those things to the Reformators were things 
of the heart. Their conviction was based on a definite experience that 
had stirred their innermost selves. An identical experience as had 
stirred Augustine as they saw him. So they felt themselves irresistibly 
attracted by Augustine. And only so, I think, it must be explained 
that they paid little attention to, or kept silent about, some Augustinian 
conceptions which to our opinion, showed a clear relationship to 
Roman Catholic thought. 

And so Calvin could say more than once, referring to Augustine, 
as we will say heartily after him, at least as far as the Reformational 
principles are concerned, ‘He is entirely one of us’. 


D. NAUTA 


28) L. Smits, L’autorité de saint Augustin dans “VUInstitution chrétienne”’ 
de Calvin, p. 687. Further P. Polman, L’élément hist. dans la Controverse 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT ON ISRAEL 


There is reason for research into the Old Testament statements 
on Israel as the chosen people. To begin with, because many Jews 
regard themselves as being God’s chosen people till the present day. 
Consequently we must face the question, have they a right to do so? 
Christians will deny it on the strength of the New Testament. But 
this does not solve the problem with which the Jewish people confronts 
us. Though, this problem is no point at issue now. Apart from this, 
Old Testament experts are writing at present a good deal on what 
sometimes is called the ‘choice’+) of Israel. This is our second reason 
for research. The third is that the fact of Israel regarding itself as 
God’s chosen people as it is testified by the Old Testament influenced 
other nations, exactly Christian nations, in the course of history. 

These three arguments don’t alter the difficulty of the subject. This 
difficulty is, the Old Testament being the source of data. What is 
our view on it? An adherent of Graf, Kuenen and Wellhausen’s 
hypothesis of sources will have another conception of the sequence of 
the books as well as the sequence of events than someone doubting 
the correctness of this hypothesis. One who regards the Old Testament 
as part of God’s particular revelation, result of by the Holy Ghost 
inspired authorship, will interpret its statements differently from those 
taking it to be merely the work of pious and impious authors. The 
reliability of the Old Testament historiography is also relevant. Even 
if we could agree on these points, many other questions would remain. 
What should be the method to deal with the subject? Is not it advisable 
to investigate the usage of words like ‘elect’, ‘nation’, ‘people’, ‘congre- 
gation’, ‘assembly’ and so on? Should not we establish the specific 
train of thought in each book separately? Was not Amos’ opinion on 
the point at issue different from Jonah’s or Nahum’s? Has not Deutero- 
nomy special significance in the case? As a matter of fact, the diffi- 
culty is so immense that one would be inclined not to write a short 
account, but either to drop the pen or to offer some preliminary 


1) Literally, ‘chosen-ness’. 
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studies first, surveying the whole subject matter referred to as ‘Israel 
as the chosen people’. Practically the entire Old Testament is involved. 

Yet I think, that an essay on the historic outline, a birdseye view 
of the subject (of course, based on detailed knowledge, though details 
must often be omitted) may certainly be worthwhile, even if it would 
but bring home to us what the God of Israel meant revealing that 
Israel was his people, and what Israel itself did about this revelation 
again and again. 

The best thing to do in such a historic sketch is taking the order 
of the books according to the Jewish tradition, as it is kept in the 
Hebrew Bible. So we get first the Tora, next the Nebi’im, or, the 
prophets, and finally the writings. The Tora is the Pentateuch. The 
Nebiim are divided into the Nebi'im risjonim, i.e. the early prophets 
(Joshua, Judges, I and II Samuel, I and JI Kings) and the Nebi’im 
acharonim, i.e. the later prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the 12 
minor prophets). The Ketubim or writings are: the Psalms, Job, the 
Proverbs, the 5 megillot or rolls (Ruth, the Song of Songs, Eccle- 
siastes, Lamentations, Esther), Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, I and II Chro- 
nicles. 

So we will see first the revelation of God about Israel as chosen 
people in the Pentateuch, and Israel’s reaction to this revelation. The 
Pentateuch is offered as historiography. It is a good thing, that the 
opinions fairly well agree on the tenor of this part of Holy Scripture. 
Compare e. g. a statement of the Scripture abiding Keil with that of the 
great Leiden Bible critic Kuenen. Keil wrote “Der Pentateuch enthalt 
die Geschichte der Griindung und die Gesetzgebung der “Theokratie’.” 
Essentially this does not differ very much from Kuenen’s phrasing, 
“the election and establishment of Israel, the people of Yahveh, 
dedicated to himself, and intended for his service, see, this is the main 
contents of the Hexateuch”’. So the general opinion may be expressed 
by the statement of the Scripture abiding scholar Rupprecht about 
the Pentateuch, “2 Mos. 19 : 6 ist das Centrum und Thema des 
Ganzen”’. 

Ex. 19 : 5—6a runs translated, ““Now therefore if ye will obey my 
voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me from among all peoples; for all the earth is mine; 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation.” 

Moses had to impart these words of Yahveh to the sons of Israel. 
Yahveh lives in Heaven, for it appears from verse 11 that he would 
descend upon mount Sinai. He is the true God, Creator of Heaven 
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and earth (Gen. 1), God who gave the primordial promise about the 
Messiah to come (Gen. 3 : 15), God who revealed himself to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob (Gen. 12), God who sent Moses to the Israelites in 
Egypt, carrying the message, “And I will take you to me for a people, 
and I will be to you a God: and ye shall know that I am Yahveh 
your God which bringeth you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians” (Gen. 6 : 7). I do not know any other people in antiquity 
that pretended it was elected a private possession by the one true 
God. Indeed, all other peoples were polytheists. And from the begin- 
ning Yahveh claimed to be the one God. 

But now we must notice that already Ex. 19 : 5 runs, “Now there- 
fore, if you will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then 
ye shall be a peculair treasure unto me from among all peoples: for 
all the earth is mine’. That was the condition for the election to be 
perpetual. A covenant was concluded by mount Sinai. And Yahveh 
emphasized his sovereign choice, for all the earth was his, and thus 
all peoples were. So it was grace that He chose Israel, taking it for 
his property, his special possession (this seems to be the original 
meaning of the word, private property, special possession, as opposed 
to the common property of a family or larger community). So it was 
possible that, by non-fulfilment of the mentioned condition, Israel's 
privilege was forfeited. Lev. 26 and Deut. 28 are full of the most 
terrible threats, even exile, in case the Israelites would not hearken 
unto him and would not keep his commandments (Lev. 26 : 14). 
There is rumour of the sword that would execute the vengeance of 
the covenant (Lev. 26 : 25). And that it was meant appeared over 
and over again from the judgments He inflicted on them during the 
journey in the wilderness, judgments that culminated in the death of 
all those of 20 years and over during this journey, that was prolonged 
for 40 years, because of their murmers and rebellion; only Joshua 
and Caleb who had relied on him and had taken the promises of his 
covenant to be valid were excepted (Num. 14). 

Indeed, Israel was covenanted, not just ‘chosen’; it reads unambi- 
guously, “and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy 
nation” (Ex. 19 : 6). We can fall in with Dillmann stating, “the 
classic statement of the Old Testament about essence and purpose of 
the theocratic covenant” in Ex. 19 : 3—6, yea, we may say, if any- 
thing, this is the revelation of God about his covenant. The beginning 
of the decalogue called out to Israel, “I am Yahveh thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” 
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(Ex. 20 : 2). The aim of leading them out was, "that I may dwell 
among them” (Ex. 29 : 46). The dwelling, usually we say the taber- 
nacle, was erected among them according to minutely detailed Divine 
prescription (Ex. 26—31, 35—40). The ministry of offerings was 
regulated (Lev. 1—7). Finally Moses explained the law that God had 
given (see Deut. 1 : 5). Doing so he pointed out continually that 
Yahveh had chosen Israel to be his people (see Deut. 7 : 6, 
10: 14—15, 14: 2, 26: 18), alluding to the revelation in Ex. 19 : 5~6. 
In Deut. 26 : 19, 32 : 8—9 is clearly pronounced that doing so Yahveh 
made Israel high above all nations. The last mentioned verses, 
belonging to the song of Moses, run, 

8 When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 

When he separated the children of men, 

He set the bounds of the peoples 

According to the number of the children of Israel. 

9 For the Lord’s portion is his people, 

Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” 

The meaning of this pronouncement may be that God, taking care 
for all peoples, kept particularly in mind the wants of his own people, 
Israel, alloting to them a region suitable for their number. The point 
at issue of the poet Moses, too, was the history of salvation. The 
Greek translation (LXX) gives an interpretation based on the idea 
that the peoples were under the care of guardian angels, whilst Yahveh 
himself ruled Israel. 

Rightly one may observe that, quoting Moses’ poem in Deut. 32, 
I proceeded already to Israel's reaction to Yahveh’s revelation that 
Israel was his people. I won't deny it, but there is a difference between 
Moses, Joshua, Caleb and a few others and the majority of the people. 
And this difference remained actual throughout Israel's history, the 
great majority was different from the core, later on there is mention 
of the ‘rest’ or the ‘remnant’, remember the symbolic name of Isaiah's 
son Shear-jashub (Isaiah 7 : 3, cf. 10 : 21). A remnant mended their 
ways and returned from exile, outlived the judgment. But what about 
the majority, the people as a whole? We would inflict great injustice 
upon the people of Israel asserting they prided themselves on being 
chosen. On the contrary, they did not assent to such royal rule of 
Yahveh. In Ex. 6 Yahveh directed Moses to inform the Israelites 
among other things, ‘‘and I will take you to me for a people, and 
I will be to you a God; and ye shall know that I am Yahveh your 
God, which bringeth you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians” 
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(Ex. 6: 7). But then it goes on, “And Moses spake unto the children 
of Israel: but they hearkened not unto Moses for anguish of spirit and 
for cruel bondage” (Ex. 6: 9). Thus, still being persecuted the people 
get impatient with these promisis that did not improve anything. 

And these promises being fulfilled and Yahveh being descended 
on mount Sinai and the decalogue being promulgated, we read, “And 
all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the voice 
of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: and when the people saw 
it, they trembled, and stood afar off. And they said unto Moses, 
Speak thou with us, and we shall hear: but let not God speak with us, 
lest we die’ (Ex. 20 : 18—19). Israel is frightened for Yahveh. See 
also Deut. 5 : 23—33. 

In Deut. 5 : 28—29 Moses speaks, “And Yahveh heard the voice 
of your words, when ye spake unto me; and Yahveh said unto me, 
I have heard the voice of the words of this people, which they have 
spoken unto thee: they have well said all that they have spoken. Oh 
that there were such an heart in them, that they would fear me, and 
keep my commandments always, that it might be well with them, and 
with their children for ever.’’ Thus this reaction implied no trace of 
self-exaltation. And the many murmurs during the journey in the 
wilderness proved again and again their unwillingness to accept 
theocracy. From the books Joshua, Amos and Ezekiel we know that 
the children of Israel worshipped idols even in Egypt and in the 
wilderness. Other peoples trembled with fear hearing from their 
exodus from Egypt; this appears from the song of Moses in Ex. 
15 : 1—18, the words of Rahab in Joshua 2 : 8—13, and the atmos- 
phere of panic revealed by the Amarna letters. Israel murmured and 
wished themselves back in Egypt at crucial moments. Time and again 
it adopted a hostile attitude towards the bearer of the peculair revela- 
tion, Moses. It certainly knew these spells of enthusiasm, such as 
after the passage through the sea, when the people believed in him 
and in his servant Moses (Ex. 14 : 31). But this does not withdraw 
from what might be the conclusion of our inquiry into the Pentateuch; 
there we find the revelation of the election of Israel, but it did not 
make a very strong impression on the people as a whole. It did not 
sway their thought. During the journey in the wilderness Israel is not 
very pleased with being the chosen people of Yahveh. On their 
entrance into a civilized country they let themselves tempt into 
worshipping Baal-peor by the daughters of Moab. On the other hand 
we find the honesty of their historiography not thiding these facts, 
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inspiring characters like Moses, Joshua, Caleb, who made earnest 
with theocracy; the institution of tabernacle, priesthood and ministry 
of offerings that stamped the ‘assembly’ of Israel; and there is the 
possibility that the sense of being a holy nation was in fact greater 
than may appear from the information that of course is scanty. 

I now come to the early prophets, the books of Joshua, Judges, 
I and II Samuel, I and II Kings. In these books we will also trace 
the revelation of God about Israel as his chosen people and Israel's 
reaction to this revelation. Here is dealt with the period from Moses’ 
death till Jehoiachin being pardonned in 562 B.C. i.e. the period from 
about 1400—562 B.C. The results of the excavations have given us 
a much better view on Israel than we had so far, as it becomes foiled 
by the background of the other peoples with whom they came in touch. 
To take an instance, the findings at Ras Sjamra (Ugarit) revealed 
much that we did not know before about Canaan heathendom for 
which God warned Israel repeatedly, with which it fought such a hard 
fight, and by which they let themselves tempt again and again, just 
think of the Baalim. 

It is remarkable that the present Old Testament experts are of one 
mind as to the uniqueness and incomparability of the Old Testament 
revelation. Self-exaltation, like that in which the Babylonic king 
Hammurabi and the Assyrian king Sanherib indulged, and which is 
typical for the old Eastern kings, we shall look for in vain in Israel, 
where even the kings of the 10 tribes enjoyed a good reputation with 
their neighbours. 

Now you may remark that, even from the start of the book Joshua, 
the Israeliets treated the inhabitants of Canaan cruelly, but we should 
not forget a few things. This treatment was based on the command 
of God who punished righteously the immoral atrocities of these 
peoples. Moreover, his own people was threatened the land would spit 
them out as it did to their predecessors, if they were found guilty of 
the same atrocities. And we should not forget that warfare has ever 
borne the stamp of the time in which it took place. Israel let many 
of the inhabitants live, to their own harm. And for the law on strangers 
(the ‘gér’ who stayed as guest in their midst), we cannot say but 
that it was humane. Often they were included under the same heading 
as widows and orphans. 

For the revelation of God in the period covered by the mentioned 
books, we may say that it span out the fundamental revelation at 
mount Sinai. Yahveh maintained his law and his promise. We may 
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see the initial fulfilment of his promise depicted in the book Joshua, 
which contains the description of Israel’s entry in Canaan, the conquest 
and the division of the country. That is not to say the Israelites were 
masters of the land then. 

Of particular interest to our subject is Jos. 4, relating that Joshua, 
by order of Yahveh, for remembrance of the miraculous passage 
through Jordan, let the people take 12 stones from the riverbed, 
erecting them as a memorial at Gilgal. He also erected 12 stones in 
the middle of Jordan on the spot where the feet of the priests carrying 
the Ark of the Coveant stood. The verses 20—22 read, “20 And 
those twelve stones, which they took out of Jordan, did Joshua set 
up in Gilgal. 21 And he spake unto the children of Israel, saying, 
When your children shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying, 
What mean these stones? 22 then ye shall let your children know, 
saying, Israel came over this Jordan on dry land.” See further verses 
23—24. 

With Konig we could call this memorial at Gilgal one of the ‘sup- 
ports of historic sence’. Also the altar erected by the Reubenites, 
Gadites and half the tribe of Manasseh, West of Jordan, served as 
such a support. It was to avoid the Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan 
proper saying later on to those who lived East of Jordan, “What 
have ye to do with Yahveh, the God of Israel?” (Jos. 22 : 10—34). 
So we see, then Israel had a sound national feeling with a bearing 
on Yahveh, as it should have in accordance with their election. Whilst 
the heathenish inhabitants of Canaan trembled before the people of 
Yahveh they acted in a body under a single leader. During the 
conquest this national sense flourished as usually happens in days of 
war. 

The book Judges gives a different picture all together. Yahveh 
enforced his law punishing them by oppression through foreign peoples. 
After Joshua’s death Israel should have understood that Yahveh was 
their king. Right at the beginning of the book is already the reproach 
of the Angel of Yahveh reminding them, ‘‘I made you to go up out of 
Egypt, and have brought you unto the land which I sware unto your 
fathers, and I said I will never break my covenant with you: and ye 
shall make no covenant with the inhabitants of this land; ye shall 
break down their altars: but ye have not hearkened unto my voice: 
why have you done this? Wherefore I also said, I will not drive them 
out from before you; but they shall be as thorns in your sides, and 
their gods shall be a snare unto you.” (Judges 2 : 1b~3). It be 
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granted that the people wept on hearing these words, but ever again 
a new generation, that did not know Yahveh, neither the works he 
had done for Israel, started to serve the Baalim and the Ashtaroth, 
then Yahveh gave them a judge. But after the death of the judge all 
went wrong again (Judg. 2 : 10—22). 

Especially in the appendix of this book (Judg. 17 : 1—21 : 25) the 
terrible decline of the people Israel is exemplified by some striking 
instances. ‘In those days there was no king in Israel; every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes” (Judg. 17 : 6, 21 : 25, cf. 18 : 1, 
19 : 1). Only a loose connection was kept among the tribes, because 
the service of Yahveh slackened and some regions were divided by 
pagan enclaves. Judah in the South was divided from the other tribes, 
because Jerusalem was kept by the Jebusites. Judah took no part in 
the fight against Sisera. In the North Ephraim gradually took the 
lead. The germs for the subsequent split of the country of Israel 
appeared early. But there was no trace of central authority during 
the period of the judges. A judge like Jephtah had only authority over 
the region East of Jordan, Samson only West of Jordan. The high 
priest had little authority in temporal affairs, besides, the service of 
Yahveh was often neglected. If this condition had lasted for a long 
period, the Israelites would soon have become extinct as a people. 
The period of the judges proved that Israel had no maturity for 
putting theocracy in practice as yet. 

The books of Samuel took their name from the last judge. It was 
not Samuel’s fault that he was to be the last judge, he even appointed 
his sons Joel and Abijah judges. But they took bribes and they 
perverted judgment (I Sam. 8 : 1—3). Therefore the elders of Israel 
came to Samuel demanding him to appoint a king over them to judge 
them like all the nations (I Sam. 8 : 4—5). So Israel rejected theo- 
cracy. That is what Yahveh clearly pronounced in his words assen- 
ting to Israel’s request. ““Hearken unto the voice of the people in 
all that they say into thee: for they have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I should not be king over them” (I Sam. 8 : 7). 
Yahveh classed this request with the service of other gods as they 
had done since he brought them out of Egypt (I Sam. 8 : 8). The 
story of Abimelech, the son of Gideon, who set himself up as a king 
at Shechem, could have taught the Israelites the dangers implied in 
having a king (Judg. 9). Yet, in spite of the sinfulness of their 
request, a king must be over Israel to foreshadow the great King, 
the Messiah to come according to the promise. That is why Yahveh 
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gave Israel a king. Rightly C. J. Goslinga determined the tenor of the 
books of Samuel to be an exposition of the process of formation and 
the institution of a true theocratic kingship in Israel. For the king 
granted by Yahveh ought to be but his vicariate. Saul did not want 
to be a mere vicariate, notwithstanding a prophet, to wit Samuel, 
reminded him of his duty. David did want to be so. In his best 
moments he even was aware of being the foreshadowing of the Mes- 
siah to come. That was why everlasting kingship was promised to 
the house of David. 

The king of Israel was Yahveh’s Anointed (I Sam. 9; I Kings 1). 
During David's reign Israel had a hey-day as a nation. We could 
speak, as Van Gelderen does, of David’s Empire. The international 
conditions were very favourable for David to build up his empire at 
the time. Babylon, Elam and Assyria were at a decline; Egypt too 
did not wield much power, whilst David defeated the Aramaeans. 

One of David’s most important deeds was to choose Jerusalem, 
that he took from the Jebusites, for capital of his empire and its 
spiritual centre to which he took the Ark and where he made prepara- 
tions for building the temple, a work that his son Solomon was 
intended to finish; indeed, it was a masterstroke. Israel got an establi- 
shed centre here on earth, it was the materialization of the theocratic 
ideal, the city, chosen by Yahveh, the mount Zion which he had 
chosen for his dwelling (Ps. 68 : 17), which he loved (Ps. 78 : 68). 
Tihe chosen people then got a chosen city, the seat of the chosen 
king. And next the glory and splendour of a chosen temple would 
surmount all this. This explains why the future is Judah's after the 
split of the empire, not that of the ten tribes. It also explains the 
development of a wrong kind of nationalism, which deepened the 
cleft between the true and the false prophecy, which spoilt genuine 
theocracy, rendering its supporters, the prophets appealing to the in- 
stitution of the covenant at mount Sinai in particular, to be lonely 
martyrs. 

Meanwhile I have passed on to what is related in the two books 
of the Kings and those of the so-called later prophets. 

The books of the King start with Solomon’s accession to the throne, 
and the death of David, and go on till the amnesty to Jehoiachin, 
i.e. from 972 till 562 B.C. 

The history of the kings is shown in prophetic light. Full attention 
is drawn to the relation between prophets and kings. E.g. Elijah and 
Ahab, Isaiah and Hezekiah. The voice of Yahveh is continuously heard 
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by mouth of the prophets. The voice of Yahveh, the King of Israel, 
rejecting the service of other gods, and even the worship of bullocks in 
the worship to the glory of his own name, calling the people back to 
the statutes of Moses. So the chief-editor of the books of the Kings 
employed the relation of a king to the service of Yahveh in Solomon’s 
temple at Jerusalem as decisive evidence for the judgment on his reign. 

Solomon, the king of peace, foreshadowing the great Prince of 
Peace, famous for his wisdom, for his temple building, for his wealth, 
humoured his heathen wives later in life, serving other gods besides 
Yahveh. So he brought judgment over himself. Though it did not 
happen during his lifetime, but immediately after his death, the 
realm was taken from his son and 10 tribes were given to Jeroboam 
(I Kings 11 : 26—40). But the prophet Ahijah also informed Jero- 
boam of a message of Yahveh, “And unto his son (i.e. Solomon’s) 
will I give one tribe, that David my servant may have a light always 
before me in Jerusalem, the city which I have chosen me to put my name 
there’ (I Kings 11 : 36). The split of the realm in 932 B.C. rent 
Israel (realm of the ten tribes) and Judah asunder till 722 B.C. 
(destruction of Samaria). Much could be said about the history of the 
two realms. The point at issue for our subject is that, also according 
to the books of the Kings, Yahveh himself caused both Israel and 
(later) Judah to be destroyed, because it was only him who was 
their King and their God, and neither the kings — save a few excep- 
tions — nor the people — a small core excepted — recognized him 
as such. That is why the threats of Lev. 26 and Deut. 28 were 
realized. 

II Kings 17 : 7—23 is very enlightening in this connection ,,Israel’s 
destruction because of their sins’ runs the heading in the new Dutch 
translation. After the description of how the ten tribes were carried 
away to Assyria in exile, it reads, “And it was so, because the 
children of Israel had sinned against Yahveh their God, which brought 
them up out of the land of Egypt from under the hand of Pharao 
king of Egypt, and had feared other gods, and walked in the statutes 
of the nations, whom Yahveh cast out from before the children of 
Israel, and of the kings of Israel, which they made” (II Kings 
17 : 7—8). Next are mentioned, high places, idolatry, not heeding the 
prophecy, rejecting the statutes and forsaking his covenant, making 
two calves, worshipping the host of heaven (stars), service of Baal. 
By all this and even more, God was very angry with Israel and 
removed them out of his sight, none was left but the tribe of Judah 
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only. But now the charge goes on, “Also Judah kept not the com- 
mandments of Yahveh their God, but walked in the statutes of Israel 
which they made. And Yahveh rejected all the seed of Israel, and 
afflicted them, and delivered them into the hand of spoilers, until he 
had cast them out of his sight’ (IJ Kings 17 : 19—20). What does 
this mean but that Yahveh maintained his choise of the people, his 
theocracy, himself, by rejecting the people that refused to be exclu- 
sively his people, Yahveh’s people? 

The words of the later prophets teach us so even more clearly. 
Their appearance covered not only almost the same period as described 
in the books of the Kings, but carries us even into and after the 
Babylonian exile. Though some think Joel was the oldest prophet, 
most agree it was Amos. Thus the period from at least Amos’ till 
Malachi’s appearance i.e. from about 750 till about 430 B.C. is con- 
cerned, In particular against the background afforded by the books 
of the Kings (and we could mention the books of the Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah too) the significance of their appearance and 
the words of Yahveh they conveyed becomes quite clear. But also in 
their own books we find evidence how the ten tribes and Judah 
reacted to their revelations, their calamaty prophecy (though they 
were never void of a message of salvation). We find it in particular in 
the book of Jeremiah, but also in those of Amos, Ezekiel, and last, 
but not least in Isaiah. These men disclosed faithfully the revelation 
of Yahveh, rather no people than a people neglecting the command- 
ments of their God (that this message was not at all their own choice, 
we may see e.g. from what Jeremiah reported about his struggle with 
God). Assyria and Babylon, they were tools in the hands of Yahveh 
to chastise his people. The choice of Israel is no natural choiceness, 
but it is linked up with the covenant that implied a due. Hosea was 
even to marry a whore by order of God to symbolize the abominable 
whoredom with which the nation was turning away from its God 
(Hos. 1 : 2). He was to give symbolic names to his children, e.g. 
naming one son Lo-ammi (i.e. not my people; Hos. 1 : 9). Hosea, the 
prophet of God's love, used the most terrible images for the anger 
of Yahveh calling out by his mouth, ‘‘For J will be unto Ephraim as a 
lion, and as a young lion to the house of Judah: I, even I, will 
tear and go away; | will carry off, and there shall be none to deliver” 
(Hos. 5 : 14). “Therefore am I unto them as a lion: as a leopard 
will I watch by the way: I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved 
of her whelps, and will rend the caul of their heart: and there will 
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I devour them like a lion; the wild beast shall tear them’ (Hos. 
13 : 7~8). He, the God of Israel, called the treacherous people tres- 
passing against his commandments, Canaan (Hos. 12 : 8). But the 
selfsame angry God holds on to the people of his choice. He called 
out, ‘How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as 
Zeboim? mine heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled 
together’ (Hos. 11 : 8). The book finished up with prophecy of salva- 
tion, after their conversion the promise will be fulfilled. ‘Ephraim 
shall say, What have I to do any more with idols? I have answered, 
and I will regard him: I am like a green fir tree; from me-is thy fruit 
found *(Hos-14 <-9), 

Yahveh’s people must be a people of priests, of ‘his manservants 
and his handmaidens, or they would not be at all. This is the prophets’ 
teaching on the choice of Israael. ‘Hear this word that Yahveh hath 
spoken against thou, Oh children of Israel, against the whole family 
which I brought up out of Egypt, saying, You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth: therefore I wil visit upon you all your 
iniquities” (Am. 3 : 1—2). “Are ye not as the children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, Oh children of Israel? saith Yahveh. Have not 
I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from 
Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir?” (Am. 9 : 7). And yet, Amos 
said next, ‘saving that I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, 
saith Yahveh” (Am. 9 : 8b). 

No wonder that this kind of teaching on Israel’s election caused 
great trouble to the prophets. The Beth-el priest turned Amos out of 
the boundaries of the ten tribes, ‘Oh thou seer, go, flee thee away 
into the land of Judah, and there eat bread, and prophesy there: but 
prophesy not again any more at Beth-el: for it is the king’s sanctuary, 
and it is a royal house” (Am. 7 : 12—13). Jeremiah, who ceaselessly 
advised Judah should yield to the king of Babylon, was the odd man 
among ‘his people, that imprisoned him as a traitor; he was released 
by the Chaldeans after the conquest of Jerusalem (cf. Jerem. 37 : 11 
—16; 39 : 11—14). We who went through the occupation — during 
which some people wrongly appealed to Jeremiah’s example for their 
co-operation with the Germans (for they had no divine calling as 
a prophet) — can understand better than ever the isolated position 
of men who received such revelation about Israel’s election and had 
to impart it. 

And yet, how amazing it may seem, they got adherers, a small circle 
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of disciples, men who ran counter the false prophecy of seers crying 
“peace and safety” (I Thess. 5 : 3). Isaiah received the promise of 
the holy “remnant” (Is. 10 : 20—21); around him assembled a circle 
of disciples (Is. 8 : 16). The prophet retired in this circle during the 
reign of the ungodly Ahaz (Is. 8 : 11—22). This remnant, the small 
core accepting Yahveh’s revelation about Israel's election as it was 
given to this prophets, was not cast away. They were people like the 
Rechabites (Jerem. 35), a circle of men calling the people back to the 
God of the fathers by their simple way of life, to the customs of a 
period that had not been corrupted by the spoiling wealth of cities 
like Jerusalem and Samaria. They were people like the meek and the 
needy in the Psalms, who were annoyed with the prosperity of the 
godless people; like the men of Jerusalem who got a sign on their 
foreheads by order of Yahveh in the vision of Ezekiel, who sighed 
and groaned over the abominable things that were committed there, 
who were spared from the destruction owing to this sign (Ezek. 
9 : 4—~6). The promise of victory for the kingdom of God over the 
kingdoms of the world which forgot they were mere tools in the 
hand of Yahveh, is for them (Is. 10, Nahum, Habakkuk). 

Opposed to those is the majority of the people believing false 
prophets like Hananiah, the adversary of Jeremiah (cf. Jerem. 28), 
who prided themselves of the material possession of the temple (Jerem. 
7 : 4), who did not know what the vengeance of the covenant was. 
They adhered to an ill nationalism, they were forerunners of the later 
people who expected only an earthly Messiah. They had no view 
on the calling of Israel in regard of the gentiles (think of the book of 
Jonah), on the servant of Yahveh, what is the suffering servant of 
Yahveh (Is. 53). But the continued revelation of the Old Testament 
disproves them till now. And it is a remarkable historic symptom that 
the false prophecy did not outlast the catastrophe of the year 586 B.C. 

In the Babylonian exile, during which period the prophet Ezekiel 
appeared, a purification of the people Israel (consisting mainly of 
Judah) was brought about, and the majority of the people reacted 
to Yahveh’s revelation concerning his choice with obedience. The 
idols had passed away after their return from exile. Thus we must 
set great value upon the significance of the exile. 

Next to Ezekiel we must mention a character like Daniel. The 
temple being destroyed, even more emphasis was put on circumcision, 
sabbath and the possession of the Law. They learned to see that 
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really a spiritual tie kept them together, i.e. the fact that they were 
a kingdom of priests, a holy nation. 

In this connection we must turn our attention to Ezekiel 33—~48, 
dealing with Israel's restoration, from which the chapters 40—48 
describe and prophesy the restoration of theocracy. Of course, this 
vision of the new temple and the holy city has wider purport. It 
means to picture the ideal kingdom to come, the realm of peace of 
Yahveh, with images derived from the dispensation under which 
Ezekiel, the son of a priest, lived. At the end is, the name of the 
city will be ““Yahveh is there” (Ez. 48 : 35). Yahveh will live among 
his people, among men. Even this latter thing, for we should never 
forget that the prophets had a mighty vista of the future, in which 
the nations will come to Zion and share in the salvation of the 
Messiah and his eternal kingdom of peace (cf. Is. 2 : 2—4; Micah 
4: 1—3; Is. 25 : 6-8; Jerem. 16: 19; Zech. 14 : 16 et al). 

For completeness sake I will add that many mention the so-called 
Deutero-Isaiah next to Ezekiel as important prophet during the Baby- 
lonian exile. If so, he was the author of Isaiah 40—66 or 40—55. 
Their objections to an earlier date of origin comprise e.g. that the 
exact name of Cyrus, who allowed the Jews to return to Palestine is 
mentioned in these chapters (cf. Is. 44 : 28; 45 : 1—8). I think, this 
argument is insufficient. For the rest, we can leave this question alone, 
as its treatment would take us too far. 

Cyrus offers an instance that not any gentile is rejectable in the 
eyes of Israel’s God. Cyrus conquered Babylon in 539 B.C. and 
enacted a decree, allowing the Jewish exiles to return to Jerusalem 
and to rebuild their temple as early as 538 B.C. (II Chron. 36 : 22—23; 
Ezra 1—4). Now we must needs introduce the Ketubim or Writings, 
comprising the books Ezra, Nehemiah, I and II Chronicles and the 
‘poetic’ books into our argument, though we will only do so after we 
have considered the fact that the later prophets in the name of Yahveh 
held forth to Israel, his chosen people, the due of the law as well as 
the persuasion of the promise, both of which could be found in the 
Pentateuch. But the great majority of the people, ruled by kings who 
most often fell away from Yahveh because of idolatry, and misled 
by false prophets causing Judah in particular to rely on the material 
possession of the temple, did not want to live in accordance with the 
law of theocracy, and chose a present show of prosperity (e.g. under 
Jeroboam II and Manasseh) instead of a promise. Not behaving as 
the people of Yahveh they drew the judgment of the exile down on 
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them. The majority of the ten tribes stayed in Assyria. The Babylo- 
nean captivity purified the rest, the remnant, the core of Judah. The 
exile caused a turn for the better. Cyrus’ decree was most important 
to the people that was prepared for the pursuit of the ideal of theo- 
cracy by Ezekiel. 

We must notice that Cyrus’ decree is in harmony with what we 
know otherwise of him, with his usual policy. He also showed rever- 
ence for the Babylonean god Marduk. As for the Jews, in addition to 
this they hailed him as liberator, and next, it was his own interest to 
have people siding with him in Canaan, because Egypt was hostile 
to him and he had to prepare for war against this country. 

The first lot of people returning after the permission was given 
comprised 42360 members of the Jewish assembly, with 7337 thralls 
and 200 singers, males and females (Ezra 2 : 6465). Many rather 
stayed behind in the land of exile (cf. Esther; Zech. 6 : 10; Acts 2: 9). 
Moreover, they had come into touch with commercial life in Babylon. 
But those who returned found Jerusalem and the temple reduced to 
ruins. Their leader, Zerubabel, who was also Persain Governor, and 
the high priest Joshua, specially urged by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, finished the rebuilding of the temple that was dedicated 
in 515 Bic. 

Ezra and Nehemiah were the men that put their stamp on the 
spiritual life of the returned exiles by their conduct. They exerted 
rigid rule, whilst prophecy was gradually ceasing. Ezra, the scribe, 
came with a number of Israelites, priests, Levites, singers, gate 
watches and temple dependents to Jerusalem in 458 B.C. He was 
sent by king Arthahsastra or Artaxerxes I Longomanus (464—~—424 
B.C.) for an enquiry to Jerusalem. The Persian king had great 
interest in the Jews being won for the Persians with a view on Egypt, 
that could not quite be trusted, though it had been conquered. The 
. group of people accompanying Ezra counted over 1500 men. Some- 
what over four months after his arrival (cf. Ezra 7 : 9 with 10 : 9) 
Ezra took steps against mixed marriages, such as many Jews had 
made, in connection with information obtained from the elders of the 
people (cf. Ezra 9 : 1~10 : 44). He persuaded those who had gone 
astray so to send their gentile women away with the children born 
of them. 

Nehemiah, the Jewish cup-bearer of Arthahsastra, was, after his 
own wish, sent by this king to Jerusalem in 445 B.C. to rebuild the 
city. So he met Ezra there who had come to Jerusalem 13 years before. 
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Nehemiah came as a Governor (Neh. 5 : 14). He had to endure 
strong opposition from the side of Israel’s enemies. But Jerusalem’s 
wall was finished in 52 days (Neh. 6 : 15). The book Nehemiah 
includes a document of the foundation of a league engaging to abide 
God's commandments, joined by several named persons (Neh. 9 : 38— 
10 : 39). Nehemiah’s first government lasted for 12 years. Then he 
returned to Arthahsastra in 433 B.C. (Neh. 13 : 6). But after some 
time he returned to Jerusalem to put an end to some abuses. He 
stood up for strict observance of the sabbath (cf. Neh. 13 : 15—22), 
admonishing the nobles of Judah e.g. “What evil thing is this that 
ye do, and profane the sabbath day? Did not your fathers thus, and 
did not our God bring all this evil upon us, and upon this city?” 
(Neh. 13 : 17—18). Nehemiah also cursed Jews who had married 
Ammonite, Asdodite or Moabite women, saying e. g., “Did not Solo- 
mon king of Israel sin by these things?’ (cf. Neh. 13 : 23—27). So 
the pendulum of history had swung back to the starting point but 
now they were aware that it was a matter of life or death to avoid 
fusion with other peoples. Then, prophecy ceased. The Jews ought to 
live with the revelation received in holy Scripture, responding to it 
continuously. However, the response failed woefully. As the Davidic 
kings had disappeared, a hierarchy of people who, on the one hand, 
hellenized, but, on the other hand, relied on Pharisaic strictness and 
piety, developed through the period of Maccabean and Hasmonean 
kings. It is a sad thought that people who did not worship idols of 
wood or stone, but exalted themselves for being God’s chosen people 
crucified the true theocratic King. 

This self-exaltation showed only after the Babylonic captivity. It 
developed from an understandable reaction to the fusion with gentile 
peoples which had caused the great catastrophes of 722 and 586 B.C., 
and by the fact that prophecy ceased. It showed in meticulous scrip- 
ture study, applied in particular to the Tora, and in people’s reliance 
on the material possession of the temple at Jerusalem. So it was 
proved a second time that they were not up to compliance with 
theocracy. 

But there is no single reason to assert that the poets and wise men 
that rose to speak in the Old Testament were culpable of self-exal- 
tation in their hyms and proverbs. On the contrary, the books of 
wisdom are of a character that could be termed international, and 
the Proverbs lend quietly room to Arabian wisdom. In the Psalms 

‘Israelites show remorse over their sins, and poets depict Israel’s 
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history without hiding the sins of their ancestors (Ps. 78, 106). Indeed, 
the Israelites enjoyed the fact of their election (See Ps. 136, 147; in 
particular Ps. 147 : 19—20). But these Psalms yearn after the 
Messiah and his kingdom to come. In the Psalms the people of Israel 
laid down their response to the Tora in a way that we often gladly 
accept as our own. And reading the cursing Psalms (Ps. 137, e.g.) 
we should not forget that the ground for them is the love for Zion 
and the scorn for city and temple with which a man like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, one of the worst fire-raising conquerors in history, treated 
them. Israel’s God, Creator of Heaven and earth, was also stricken 
by the scorn. Let’s also remember the idyllic book of Ruth in which 
the attractive Moabite ancestress of David is drawn, and the well 
known story of Jonah with his narrow-minded Israelitish view, who is 
slightly ridiculed; and a character like Daniel at the Chaldean court; 
and we must admit that the message of the Old Testament affords 
no ground for the chosen people's exaltation of their flesh. 

To some purpose men like Rosenberg and other National Socialists 
regarded this book as their enemy number one. Anti-Semitism was no 
incidental occurrence. No book exists that describes the holiness of 
God, and his elevation far above all that is earthly and sinful more 
clearly than the Old Testament. We will only remind you of Is. 6 
and 40. And we should not forget that books like the Chronicles, that 
draw the holy line, and Esther, that tells with satisfaction how Ham- 
man’s attempt on the woman’s seed failed, are part of the great unity 
of holy Scripture of the old dispensation. The point at issue in these 
holy scriptures and this dispensation was, the Messiah to come. 
Israel's historic purpose was to give the world, to give us, the 


Messiah. 
W. H. GISPEN 


ISRAEL AND THE NEW TESTAMENT!) 


Perhaps we are too readily inclined to look at the passionate dis- 
cussions about “Israel” as mere reaction symptom. The Jews reacted 
naturally to the Hitler pogroms. On May the 14th 1948 they founded 
a new State. Certainly, the discussion focussed seriously on the ques- 
tion, what this means in the light of the Bible. But we should see the 
turn in Christian thought on Israel as well in the light of a historizing 
exegesis which dates much further back. The characteristic of this 
exegesis is that it makes no difference between salvation and the 
message of salvation, between “Seinsgrund” and “Erkenntnisgrund” 
(base of existence and base of knowledge) of redemption, and so 
neither between the Old and the New Testament. Given this 
essentially identical value, the Old Testament obtains consequently 
a historic priority, so that we don’t go to the Old Testament through 
the New as had always been taught by the Church up to now, but 
the other way round. The consequences are serious. According to 
some, the relation of ‘‘the peoples’ to Israel, i.e. Israel apart from 
Christ and the faith in him, is the point at issue in the whole Bible. 
Of course, the cross is still standing in the centre of the Bible, but 
the battle of ideas renders also this centre problematic. For, as e.g. 
a publication of the Netherlands’ Reformed Church recently stated, 
Christ is God’s chosen One in as far as he is an Israelite in the most 
profound sense of the word. 


1) The author of the next article, Dr. H. M. Matter, has written a book 
“The future of Israel in the light of the New Testament”, published in 
1958. This book contains an inquiry into the New Testament places concer- 
ning the future of Israel. He has drawn the conclusion that the New 
Testament does not appoint a perpetual distinctive position and function in 
history to any people. An exception should be made only for the people of 
God, i.e. the Church of Jesus Christ. 

The author apprehends the danger of a menacing revival of Judaism. 

The editorial committee thought it right asking Dr. Matter to write an 
essay on this weighty topic. He agreed and sent us the following lines 
exposing his views. 

Dr Matter is minister of the Reformed Church at Kralingscheveer (near 
Rotterdam). 
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With respect to the New Testament this means that a text like Ro- 
mans 11 : 26 (And so all Israel shall be saved), which constituted a 
problem throughout the ages, just because the connections with the 
remaining contents of the New Testament were not clear, becomes the 
clue to the secret of the New Testament from now. The parable of the 
prodigious son is going to mean that Jew and Christian, as the two 
sons, can reproach one another with any thing or with nothing at all. 
In the work of a borderline author like Franz Werfel as well as in 
that of Barth the idea of a ‘vicariate’ (vicarious sufferings) of Israél 
is becoming to show, more or less. The train of thought is, it was 
Israel's sin that was suffered and borne and taken away by their Messiah 
on the cross, and with that the sin of the whole world. Somehow, 
Israel doing so, sacrificed itself for the world, and for this reason 
Barth moots the question, ‘How could God then cast away his people 
Israél?”” The Gospel is going to be a Jewish affair, and the age-old 
pretention of the Church that it itself is ‘God's Israel’ seems not 
untouched even in the so strongly conservative Roman Catholic theo- 
logy. Already there are converted Jews who will not join the Church 
but await the Church joining them, for are not they the Church? 
The question becomes urgent whether we must not expect a revival 
of the old problem, the problem of Judaism, which has stirred up the 
Church throughout the ages. 

Nobody will deny that Romans 11 : 26, the great and central starting- 
point, is a difficult text. As a matter of fact, much is depending 
on its interpretation. The interpretations chiefly concerned four main 
ideas. First of all the idea of Millennianism. They incidentally took the 
words ‘all Israel’ as to mean the full number of Israelites that ever 
lived on earth. Towards the end of the world and the resurrection of 
the bodies God will save them all, converted and unconverted. One 
could adduce that Millennianism finds too little support in Scripture, but 
one cannot deny that the idea makes some sense. Evangelically it 
makes sense. Obviously Paul wanted to comfort himself and others 
for the unbelief of this Jewish contemporaries. Well, he could not do 
so any better than by offering the prospect that all these people 
individually would be saved in spite of their unbelief. Calvin’s con- 
ception, amongst that of others, is not so significant. He took ‘all 
Israel’ as to mean the Church, consisting of Jews and Gentiles. The 
same holds good for the conception that here is meant ‘the remnant 
according to the election of grace’ (verse 5), so that in the (perhaps 
very small) number of Israel’s chosen ones the whole people is saved, 
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just as with the Church, even though it be a small flock, the whole 
world is saved in it. Finally there is the conception that there will 
be a mass conversion of Jews by the end of history. Possibly all 
peoples will perish in the rise and decline of history, but one people 
will stay, to wit Israel. Now it is clear that such expectation carries 
us outside the climate of the Bible, that is not inclined to guarantee 
any man or any people to continue in existence perpetually. Moreover, 
Paul saw ‘all Israel being saved’ as a rebound after ’the fulness of 
the Gentiles’ entering (verse 25), i.e. entering the kingdom. He saw 
the course of history as a wavelike movement, Israel first, next the 
Gentiles, till a universal mass conversion would stir up Israel from 
their lethargy ... and so “‘all Israel will be saved’. But so we are faced 
with the question, how all this may fit in the framework of a future 
in which ‘the love of many shall wax cold’ (Matthew 24 : 12), and 
we are puzzled by the question whether the Son of man shall find faith 
on earth when he cometh (Luke 18 : 8). 

Incidentally we must observe that speaking only of Israel and 
the New Testament is no matter of systematic and professional 
restriction, but of principle. The Old Testament is fulfilled in the New 
Testament. Not partly, but fully so. We cannot divide the Old Testa- 
ment promises into spiritual ones that are fulfilled in Christ and 
earthly ones, like the restoration and conversion of Israel, that have 
still to be fulfilled. Either the Old Testament promises were fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, and if so, all of them, or Jesus was not the Christ 
of the scriptures. And a Christian can found his outlook in the future 
only on the New Testament. 

But the New Testament continually speaks about Israel in a way 
that rather discourages than favours the idea of this people playing 
a permanent part in history. In my book “De toekomst van Israel in 
het licht van het Nieuwe Testament”, Baarn, 1953, I have worked 
out ample argumentation for this view. 

In addition to these many problems there is another one. Did Paul 
mean the same as we do speaking about ‘Israel’? Paul wrote in the 
year 58 A. D. Then Israel was a ‘people’ in at least the same measure 
as the other peoples were. It was fairly well a clear-cut biologic unity; 
the proselyte was continually being reminded he could not say ‘Abra- 
ham, our father’. Next, it was a political unity the power of which 
exceeded the borders of Palestine. (Acts 9 : 2). Finally it was a 
religious unity, Jerusalem and the sanctuary being the magnetic centre. 
These three elements were sufficient for Israel then to be called a 
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‘people’. None of these elements subsists at :present. For the biologic 
factor, any physical traits which we are used to connect with the 
Jewish race are not of Semitic but of Armenoid and Mediterranian 
origin. Ethnologically Israel is much larger now than Pauls Israel. 
Since the beginning of our era Israel has absorbed other tribes (like 
e.g. the Tartarian Chazars). On the other hand it is far smaller 
than Paul’s Israel. Anyone knowing that 1500 years ago the Roman 
Empire counted 6 or 7 millions of Jews, and that before the late 
war there were identified no more than 15 millions of them, whilst 
the Dutch population quintupled in 150 years, must understand that 
besides Israel that is being discussed and written about, another, 
manyfold, ‘Israel’ is going through history, unknown to us and to 
themselves, but known to God, counted and beloved by him ‘for the 
fathers’ sakes’ (verse 28). Paul had in mind a clear-cut biologic, 
religious, politic unity. We refer to a group of individuals of 
ethnologically uncertain origin, religiously rangeing from orthodoxy 
to atheism, bound together by a vague tradition (materialized in 
circumcision) and the memory of age-long sufferings. What is the 
link here? Is there any link? Or can we do without any link? Can 
we, as some want to do, hold ourselves excused of the task to 
establish where ‘Israel’ meant by Paul is? Is it enough for us to state 
that “Israel” is still somewhere, though this ‘“somewhre”’ is not defined, 
even undefinable? This would be strange reasoning. So, anyway, we 
would have abolished the point at issue. 

For this was, which promises has the New Testament for the real 
‘people’ that goes by the name of Israel? 

Meanwhile, we can find ourselves released from this too heavy 
task, if we cease to project Paul’s expectation in the future. Usually 
we have been tempted to this projection by reading ‘After this” in- 
stead of “And so”, and (e.g. in the old Dutch translation) by reading 
verse 25, “until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in”, overlooking 
that verse 31 reads, “they also may now obtain mercy”. We can avoid 
the insoluble problems only by stating that Paul, who witnessed already 
the beginning of the “fulness of the Gentiles’, i.e. the masses of the 
world of Gentiles flocking in through the gates of grace, expected 
that, not “after this’, but “now” the fulness of the Gentiles is entering, 
“and so’, i.e. as a reaction to this occurence ‘‘all Israel shall be 
saved” (i.e. as national unity, as I have amply argued in the above 
mentioned book). 


It has been pointed out more than once that the masses of the 
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Jewish people were converted to Christ by the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. These authors pointed the right way. The fulness of the Gentiles 
lies in the past. We have to look for it in the first 3 centuries of 
Church history. Then the world shaking events occurred that asto- 
nished even pagan authors (e.g. Pliny), the events the birth of 
which Paul witnessed in the reactions of intensive and extensive 
vehemence to his “‘evangel’”’. 

In this world-shaking conquest of the Gospel that included the 
masses of the Jews, so that according to some testimonies in a certain 
age all the Jewish population of Palestine were Christians, we find 
the right climate in which the difficult text of Romans 11 : 26a 
perfectly fits and perfectly declares itself. 


H. M. MATTER 
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NEWS ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


IN MEMORIAM PROFESSOR DR R. H. WOLTJER 


On Saturday April 23rd last the death, at the age of 76, occurred 
of the senior professor of the Free University, Prof. Dr R. H. 
Woltjer, as a result of a road accident. He was in office for over 
50 years. Though at present professors are under the obligation to 
retire at 70, prof. Woltjer still belonged to the generation to whom 
this regulation did not apply. So he could carry on his work till 
death, at great age. Though his body was ailing, his mind was still 
keen. 

Prof. Robert Herman Woltjer, son of Dr J. Woltjer who was to be 
one of the first professors of the Free University, was born at 
Groningen on July 19th, 1878. He was educated at the Gereformeerd 
Gymnasium at Amsterdam, the Municipal University of Amsterdam, 
and the Free University, where he read classical languages. He 
entered the Free University on September 18th, 1899, took his 
‘candidate’ degree in 1900, the ‘doctoral’ degree in 1902, and was 
promoted magna cum laude doctor of ‘letters and philosophy’ on 
March 24th, 1904, after the public defence of the thesis, ‘De Platone 
prae-Socraticorum philosophorum existimatore ac iudice’. Soon after 
his promotion he was appointed professor. Whilst his father was 
teaching Latin language and literature, Greek, Greek history, Greek 
political institutions, and palaeography were assigned to him. On 
September 24th, 1904, he entered upon office with the inaugural 
oration on “The mystic religious element in Greek philology’. 

In 1908 he was appointed secretary of the so called Dovetail Com- 
mittee, i.e. a Governmental Committee that was to prepare a Bill 
for a general reform of the system of education in the Netherlands. 
._ His father took the chair of this committee which made a very im- 
‘portant and highly detailed report to the Government a few years 
later. Thus Prof. Woltjer came in touch with educational Law, to 
which he devoted an important part of his life. He became a first 
class expert. Owing to this fact he was elected Amsterdam Town 
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Councillor for the Anti-Revolutionary Party in 1927, and a member 
of the First Chamber of the States-General in 1937. There he was 
generally reputed the best authority on educational Law, and he made 
many an important speech. He was also a member of the Council 
of Education, which he presided since 1932. In this function he advised 
the Government on countless occasions, and many a Minister of Edu- 
cation gratefully availed himself of Prof. Woltjer’s wide knowledge 
of and clear insight into Educational Law. He officiated in many 
other functions in educational organisations. 

But he thought all this, though important, could only be second 
to his main responsibility which was his professorship, the education 
of future classical teachers and of the candidates for propaedeutical 
examinations in theology. His time was so much engaged by these many 
duties that little was left for authorship. But his publications, how 
small the number may be, showed just the quality to be expected 
of a man of a highly scientific mind. Without doubt his main work 
was the book, ‘The Word of God and the Word of Men’, published in 
1913, which dealt with the relation of the Bible to Antiquity as it 
appeared in the light of the new results of philology which were based 
on the many archeologic findings and discoveries in lands round the 
Eastern half of the Mediterranean. The book took the shape of the 
explanation of two theses, 1. “The scientific study of the Word of 
God additionally serves the right understanding of the new data con- 
cerning pagan Antiquity discovered by recent researches.’ 2. ‘Recipro- 
cally the closer knowledge of Antiquity which is available at present 
can support scientific insight into the Holy Scriptures.’ Of course, I 
could not possibly summarize the rich contents of this lengthy book. 
It was published in a period that the argument on the relation of early 
Christianity to antique paganism was at its height, and it showed 
how to look at the connected problems from the evangelical point of 
view. The reader will be struck by the wide knowledge shown, the 
strict scientific method applied, and the weighty conclusions arrived 
at by the author. 

The paper read by Prof. Woltjer at the Academic meeting in 1917 
was devoted to a kindred subject. It was on ‘The latest researches 
into the speech on the Areopagus, and antique Christian views.’ In 
particular he disproved the views of Eduard Norden concerning the 
Unknown God, of whom Paul was speaking, with cogent arguments. 
There too, Woltjer made it clear to us that Biblical Christians cannot 
but benefit from a strictly scientific approach to the questions. 
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Some minor studies were devoted to purely philological subjects. 
They were papers read by Woltjer at the 7th and 8th Dutch Philo- 
logists’ Congress, dealing with ‘The Ephemerides of Alexander the 
Great’, and ‘The conclusion of the first choral song in Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides’ respectively. Both of these choice contributions were 
published in the Proceedings of the Congress. 

One of Woltjer’s excellent writings was his Latin Grammar (1924). 
It appeared as a revision of the one his father wrote, but actually it 
was entirely rewritten, the latest results of philology being assimilated 
in it, with admirable completeness and accuracy. The only thing to 
be regretted was that it was not translated into other modern languages, 
so that no philologists but the Dutch could discover its superior qua- 
lities. It was too big and too difficult for Grammar schools, but it 
was thankfully received into the universities. 

Woltjer was Rector Magnificus of the Free University three times. 
Only one of the orations delivered in this office has been printed, 
‘The significance of the East for the classic Antiquity’ (1912). The 
last of them, delivered on October 21st, 1946, dealt with ‘Legend and 
reality’, which linked up with one of his father’s, ‘Legend and criti- 
cism’, delivered 60 years previously. 

Woltjer’s significance for the Free University has been very great. 
He moulded the mind of several generations of philologists, and his 
pupils are to be found all over the country. He was a born teacher, 
though the students had sometimes difficulty to concentrate, because 
of his somewhat elaborate reasoning. With great discernment he pene- 
trated the most intricate subjects, and through sharp analysis and 
lucid argumentation he solved difficulties, pointed out incorrectnesses 
and drew conclusions with the characteristic accuracy and acumen 
of a true philologist. His joy of sharp interpretation was the result 
of aptitude and inclination. In his lectures he showed first of all 
method, though he would not let the subject matter suffer. It was 
a great advantage to be taught by such a scholar, and many have 
been grateful all their lives for having enjoyed this privilege. 

His teaching responsibilities increased when his father died in 1917. 
He had to do all the lecturing in the Classical section alone, which 
comprised Latin as well as Greek, and in addition antique political 
systems and antique history. When a new professor was appointed 
in 1924, a different division of subjects was made, from then Woltjer 
lectured only on the Classic period and his colleague only post-classic 
Latin and Greek. And so it remained, though his responsibilities were 
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still very heavy. Only recently arrangements were made for his relief; 
alas, he did not live to see them realized. Staying at Wassenaar for 
the Easter holidays he was struck by a road accident the issue of 
which was fatal. The news of his death came as a shock to many 
all over the country. 

Prof. Woltjer was a man of unyielding character, notwithstanding 
his kindness. He had a will of his own, though he could appreciate 
other people’s opinion, and he was never obstinate. Though it seemed 
that he could not easily detach himself from his own world of thought, 
he was always ready to help others. He did not deny help to anyone 
turning to him in difficulties, when in trouble or confused by problems, 
as many students would be able to confirm. Sometimes this help just 
consisted of a clear analysis of the difficulties, and seldom anyone 
left him without new cheer. For he had a deep psychological under- 
standing, and not wrongly he was the chairman of the Association of 
Christian Psychologists. He made the impression of being self-centred, 
but, critical by nature as he was, he exerted also severe self-criticism; 
he applied the antique phrase ‘nosce te ipsum’ also to himself. 
Woltjer was a principled man. He stuck to the insight he had won; 
he never deviated from the lines that were consequences of his reli- 
gious belief. This is not to say that he did not search any further, 
and he would never have thought of asserting he had overcome al! 
difficulties of belief, or that no theological problem was left unsolved 
in his mind. But by faith he was carried beyond all this, and without 
doubt, he always knew himself to be a child of God, redeemed of sins 
by the blood of Christ. And thus it is a peaceful thought to his 
children and friends to know he is now enjoying the bliss of Heaven, 
where no problems are any more. 

The Free University will ever remember Woltjer with love and 
respect. We feel that an era in its history has come to a close at his 
passing away. He was the last professor born before the foundation 
of the Free University 75 years ago. When a boy and a youth, 
son of a man who was among the first professors, he closely knew 
its early development. He himself served it for more than 50 years. 
Now his professorship is also a thing of the past. But his influence 
continues. 


A. SIZOO 
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DISSERTATIONS 


In the course of the Academic year 1954/1955 the following 
dissertations were defended. 


In the Faculty of Theology: 


FRANCIS BURGER, Karl Heim as apologeet. Franeker, T. Wever, 1954 
1954 9(204"p.) 
(Karl Heim as apologist). 


W. A. KRIGE, Die probleem van eiesoortige kerkvorming by Christian 
Keysser. Franeker, T. Wever, 1954 (151 p.). 
(Christian Keysser and the problem of ecclesiastical organization by 
group decisions). 


HARRY R. BOER, Pentecost and the missionary witness of the Church. 
Franeker, T. Wever, 1955 (235 p.). 


KL. RUNIA, De theologische tijd bij Karl Barth, met name in zijn 
Anthropologie. Franeker, T. Wever, 1955 (259 p.). 
(Karl Barth and the problem of the time, especially in his anthropology). 


INTRODUCTION. In theology as well as in philosophy the problem 
of time is of great current interest. This applies particulary to the ideas 
of Karl Barth. During his initial period (Rémerbrief) his ideas on time 
were mainly negative. Eternity was looked upon as the permanent crisis 
of time, and eschatalogy, which was understood as transcending history, 
did not lead to a solution of the problem either. In his K. D. Barth himself 
subsequently corrected this conception of eschatology. The problem of 
time continued to play an important part in his thinking, a fact especially 
apparent from the last section of his anthropology (K.D. III, 2), which 
forms the subject of this study. 

I. GENERAL ANALYSIS. In a general analysis we are here given 
a wide orientation on Barth’s views in K.D. III, 2, 47: ‘Der Mensch in 
seiner Zeit’ (“Man in his Time’’). After a rendering of Barth's Christological 
views concerning time, corresponding with his own conception, Barth's 
anthropological views are described. Barth distinguishes between “given 
time’ (“die gegebene Zeit’) and “Limited time’ (“die befristete Zeit’). 
The latter is considered under two aspects: “beginning” and “ending” 
time (“anfangende” and “‘endende Zeit’’). 

I]. CHRISTOLOGY AND TIME. With respect to the Christological 
view Barth's starting-point is the resurrection of Christ, which is emphat- 
ically considered as an actual historical event. The fact, however, that 
Barth limits the importance of the resurrection to its function as the reve- 
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lation of the second dimension of Jesus’ life, must be considered incorrect, 
for as a result he does not pay sufficient attention to the aspect of the 
history of salvation, namely that the resurrection is the first stage of 
Christ's glorification. Further Barth defines the revelational content of the 
resurrection as the revelation of Christ in His existence ‘‘in eternal time’. 
Thus we are here confronted with the problem of the relationship between 
revelation and history. Our conclusion is that the reaction against a possible 
historicizing of revelation causes Barth to underrate the truly historical 
character of revelation, which appears, among other things, from his con- 
ception of the history of the Creation as “unhistorical history” and from 
his definition of the time of revelation as “eternal time’. It is true that 
Barth does state emphatically that this “eternal time’ is also ordinary time, 
but his statement that it is ‘eternal time” is equally emphatic. All this detracts 
from the true temporariness of the revelational events such as we find 
it in the Bible (John 1 : 14). From the description of the relationship 
between Christ’s time and the time of other men it is also evident that 
the aspect of the history of salvation is not brought out sufficiently. All 
times are given a pregnant-Christological meaning from the point of view 
of the eternal character of the time of the man Jesus and at the same time 
from Barth's particular conception of the relationship between the atonement 
and the creation. In his exegesis texts such as Gal. 4: 4, Eph. 1 : 10, and 
Mark. 1 : 15 are interpreted in this way. No more convincing is Barth's 
exegesis of Rev. 1 : 8 and Hebr. 13 : 8, which are adduced in proof of 
the thesis that the time of revelation is not only ordinary but also eternal 
time. Finally Barth describes explicitly the meaning of this eternal time 
of the man Jesus with regard to the three dimensions of time (present, past, 
and future). This is nothing but a consistent carrying through of thinking 
in terms of this qualified notion of revelation and eternity, again and again 
at the expense of the aspects of the history of salvation. 

Ill. CHRISTOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. Barth bases his 
anthropology on Christology, not only noetically but also ontically. Jesus 
Christ is the true, original man, and we are allowed to share in human 
nature because Jesus first shared in it. Here lies the great difference be- 
tween Barth on the one hand and Vogel and Brunner on the other; the 
latter two restrict themselves to the noetic relationship. In the case of 
Barth all this is closely bound up with the whole of the framework of 
his Dogmatics. No wonder, then, that this conception is connected with 
the other loci. First of all it is closely related to the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, in which Barth considers Jesus as the elect man, for whose sake, 
through whom, and in whom all other men are chosen. Our objection against 
this view is a. that the Bible only speaks of an election of Jesus Christ 
to the office of mediator, b. that with Barth the whole of divine election 
is really absorbed in the election of Jesus Christ. In the second place there 
is an important connection with the doctrine of the Creation, in which Barth 
again assumes an ontical as well as a noetic relationship between the crea- 
tion and the man Jesus Christ. Just as in his theory on predestination the 
exegesis of the prologue to the Gospel according to St. John plays an 
important part here. Thus the creation comes to enshroud secretly the 
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atonement. In this way Barth detracts from the meaning of the creation 
as. an independent act of God and does not pay sufficient attention to the 
historical order of creation and atonement. This is also quite evident 
from his rejection of the status integritatis. The same reversal of the 
historical order is found in Barth’s anthropology, in which Christ is taken 
to come before Adam. The result of all this is that creatural man lives a 
priori in the light of grace, so that there is in Barth’s work an objectivism 
of grace, in which the gravity of judgment is made relative in advance by 
all-covering grace. Hamartiology, too, which is dealt with in connection 
with the doctrine of grace, is an illustration of this same train of thought. 
The anthropos of Barth’s anthropology is, therefore, nothing but a potential 
believer, potential not in the sense that this power should exist in man, 
but that it is due to grace which precedes everything. And when Barth 
speaks of the time granted to this man the whole of this given time is 
looked upon in the abundant light of grace by which everything is already 
atoned for a priori. 

IV. CHRISTOLOGY AND ESCHATOLOGY. In his section about 
“limited time” (‘‘befristete Zeit’) Barth really does no more than attempt 
to demonstrate that the fact that the time of human life has its strict limits, 
is positively good and salutary. First of all it is remarkable that the thesis 
that the time given to man is “limited time’ (‘‘befristete Zeit’’) is posited 
by Barth without more ado and is only “proved” a posteriori from Christo- 
logy. In fact the orientation towards Christology is not the basis of the 
limitedness itself but only of its character of grace. In the further elaboration 
of all this with respect to ‘‘beginning time” (“‘anfangende Zeit’) everything 
is placed in the light of the above-mentioned objectivism of grace, so that 
the conclusion is that the merciful God is the only “whither” (“Woher’’) 
of natural human life. In proof of this anthropological truth the Old Testa- 
ment blessing and the New Testament baptism (again with emphatical 
rejection of infant baptism) are adduced, in our opinion incorrectly. “Ending 
time” (‘“endende Zeit’) is a much more difficult subject, because we are 
here concerned with death, which is considered in the Bible to all intents 
and purposes as something negative. With respect to this ‘‘ending time” 
(“endende Zeit’) Barth posits that death is no more than a token of 
judgment because in Jesus Christ judgment has already been executed fully. 
Further he makes a distinction from the point of view of Christology 
between death as a boundary ‘and death as a negation, for he distinguishes 
between “Jesus by Himself” (‘Jesus an sich’) and “Jesus for us” (‘Jesus 
fiir uns’). We reject this view because the whole of Jesus’ life was qualified 
by the idea of substitution. The exegetical justification given by Barth is not 
satisfactory, either. In our opinion the Bible states exactly the opposite, 
which is clearly evident both from the Old and from the New Testament. 
An idea which is also closely related to the notion of “limited time” (‘‘be- 
fristete Zeit’) is Barth's rejection of any explanation of eternal life as a 
continuation: he himself defines eternal life as the perpetuation of this 
finite life. This, too, is in our opinion contrary to the message of Old and 
New Testament, where everything points to a “continuation” of existence 
on the new earth. Incorrectly Barth believes, therefore, that the resurrection 
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from the dead is only an act of revelation of the life which already lies 
hidden in Christ now. Barth takes too little into account that this resur- 
rection is the beginning of the new “‘stage’’: eternal life. Finally we believe 
that the background of the whole of this conception of “limited time” 
(“befristete Zeit”) is Barth’s conception of eternity, particularly his use 
of the term ‘‘Nachzeitlichkeit Gottes’’. 

V. THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND TIME. Here a positive attempt 
is made to draw some general lines for a theological conception of time. 
As a mere lexicological investigation does not get us much further, it is 
necessary to consider the structure of the Bible as a whole. In the first 
place we are struck by the fact that the Scriptural conceptions are strongly 
historical in character, or, to state this more precisely, that they are 
imbued with the idea of the history of salvation. The Biblical conception 
of time may be defined as qualified transcendentally, as theological. In 
the second place this idea of the history of salvation must be explained 
more fully as Christology. A third conception, finally, is the eschatological 
aspect of the Kingdom of God: the Messiah exists for the sake of the 
Kingdom. This last element is, in fact, the decisive background of the 
Biblical conception of time. As the Kingdom of God is, however, revealed 
in the Messiah Jesus Christ, Christology remains of primary importance 
for us noetically. The resurrection of Christ, which signifies the provisional 
revelation of the Kingdom, is therefore, the great turning-point of time. 
The present is a provisional fulfilment. This is the great difference from 
the conception of time among the Jews (Cullmann), The future no longer 
synchronizes with the parousia, but is already actual reality in the present. 
The faithful already enjoy the strength of the future. Starting from the 
idea of the Kingdom of God we may further say that time is an objective 
reality. Time is not a curse (Heim) but a reality which is good and was 
decreed by God. Sin did not change time itself but man’s existence within 
time, so that his life moves towards eternal death; but in Christ his existence 
within time is filled to the brim because of the forgiveness in the past 
and the completion in the future. Finally the question of temporality in 
the completed Kingdom is gone into. The temporal conception (the conti- 
nuation of this time), the notion of eternity pure and simple, and Barth's 
conception of perpetuation are alle rejected. The present writer's point 
of view is hesitatingly defined as: duration without succession, ‘Vollzeit- 
lichkeit’’, ‘‘creatural eternity’. Ultimately we reach here the limits of human 
thought. 


R. KOOISTRA, De Gereformeerde theoloog en de sociologie. Franeker, 
T. Wever, 1955 (189 p.). 


(The calvinistic theologian and sociology). 


PAUL G. SCHROTENBOER, A new Apologetics: An analysis and 
appraisal of the eristic theology of Emil Brunner. Kampen, J. H. Kok 
NYY =, 1955 (2227 p.). 
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A. G. LUIKS, Cathedra en Mensa. De plaats' van preekstoel en avond- 
maalstafel in het oudchristelijk kerkgebouw volgens de opgravingen in 
Noord-Afrika. Franeker, T. Wever, 1955. 

(The place of the pulpit and the communion-table in the ancient- 
christian churches, according to the excavations in North Aftica). 


The Preface mentions the author’s journey in 1950 through Algeria and 
Tunesia to visit the ruins of the ancient-christian churches (basilicae). 
This journey had important results thanks to the information given by His 
Excellency Admiral E. Marec, director of the excavations at Hippo Regius 
and by the Rev. Father J. Ferron, conducting the excavations by the White 
Fathers from the monastery St. Louis at Carthage. For the study of the 
many excavation-reports the authorities of the National Library of France 
at Paris placed its sources at the author’s disposal. 

The Introduction of the thesis comprises 4 chapters. Ch. I points out 
the importance of the churchbuilding, especially of the arrangement of its 
interior, as an expression of the liturgy. There is a possibility to get 
acquainted with the Christian liturgy of the first centuries not only from 
the literature of that period, but also from the remains of the ancient 
churches. Ch. II deals with the basilica in the first times of the Church. 
In the beginning the Church as a rule adapted private houses to its gathe- 
rings; the services in the churchyards (overground: areae, and underground: 
catacombes) were mainly restricted to remember the dead. During the 3rd 
century churches in the proper sense of the word were built and since 
the times of Constantine the Great the Christian basilica made its appearance 
in the whole Roman world. In this basilica the positions of the pulpit and 
of the communion-table are very remarkable. The pulpit stands in the raised 
apsis (i.e. the semicircular end of the building), the communion-table in 
the central nave in a lower place. The growing veneration of the relics 
of the martyrs, however, gradually contributed to a transformation of the 
liturgy: the table received the character of an altar, i.e. not only an altar 
of thanksgiving (which was the case from the beginning), but also and 
especially as an altar of EXPIATORY sacrifice. In the Middle-Ages the 
table, as a result of this evolution, was placed in the raised apsis, whilst 
the pulpit had to leave this position. Since the 8th and 9th centuries, first 
in Gallia and the country of the Rhine, the pastor, who had become a 
priest preeminently, turned his back to the congregation to offer, standing 
at the altar, the expiatory sacrifice to the Lord. On account of this trans- 
formation the ancient basilicae in Europe were unrecognisably mutilated. 
But the basilicae which are being dug up in Asia and Africa and which 
date from the times before the Middle-Ages, may give us an idea of the 
original liturgy. 

Ch. II treats the history of the basilica in North-Africa. The Christian 
Church has a rich past in this country (think e.g. of Augustine!). The 
Donatist schisma did not influence the churchbuilding, but the excessive 
veneration of the martyrs, which is typical for this part of the ancient 
Christian world, did. The Church knew another period of property here, 
after the persecution by the Arian Vandales, under the Byzantines (the 
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East-Roman empire). But the Arab invasion in the 7th and 8th centuries 
put an end to the Christian epoch of North-Africa. Most of the basilicae 
went down in the dust of ages, which safely preserved their foundations, 
however. 

Ch. IV discusses the different opinions about the ancient Christian 
basilica, particularly concerning the positions of pulpit and communion- 
table. There is no unity of conception of the ancient history. That’s why 
it is necessary to search North-Africa’s ruins, lying as they are in a 
country rich in memories of the first centuries, After having examined these 
tuins, the purpose of this study should be to draw conclusions by which 
one will be able to judge the different opinions. 

The principal part of the study gives a treatise of the excavations in 
the North-African basilicae. It comprises the chapters V, VI and VII. 
Ch. V. furnishes the reader with a summary of the excavations which 
began after the French pacification of these parts in the 19th century. 
In Tunesia the Archaeological Service tackled this work together with 
the Order of the White Fathers, in Algeria the Service of Historical 
Monuments did the same. There is no need to deal in this study with all 
the hundreds of basilicae which were found by their activities. Our aim 
is to treat those buildings which will procure us clear information concerning 
the positions of pulpit and communion-table. Therefore we shall have to 
search 81 churches, viz. 26 in Tunesia and 55 in Algeria. 

Ch. VI speaks of Tunesia’s 26 basilicae which can inform us about the 
liturgy of the first Christian centuries. Noteworthy is the table which 
stands in the middle of the congregation and which dates from the 
remotest times, as found in the Basilica of the Forefathers, that of 
Damous el Karita and that of Monica at Carthage. Everywhere one 
finds the place of the pulpit in the apsis, that of the table in the lower 
space of the congregation. The late Father A. L. Delattre, the first director 
of the research-work of the White Fathers, agrees on this subject with 
the present director, the Rev. Father J. Ferron. 

Ch. VII gives a summary of Algeria’s 55 basilicae which are of importance 
here. It has been thought, one could record some exceptions to the rule 
of placing the pulpit and table as it exists in the adjoining Tunesia. 
Deeper research, however, indicates the same situation as was found in 
Tunesia. In some cases one cannot draw reliable conclusions because of 
the devastations. Alexander’s churchyard-basilica was a memorial church 
which was not intended for ordinary church-services. Until this moment 
we don 't know, as far as concerns the basilica for the ordinary liturgy, 
one single established exception to the great rule of North-Africa. The 
director of the excavations at Hippo-Regius, admiral Marec, completely 
agreed with this point of view. 

The final part of this study, comprising the chapters VIII, IX and X, 
states the conclusions and treats the different opinions mentioned above. 
Ch. VIII concludes about the place of the pulpit (at the same time the 
proposition I): “In Christian antiquity in North-Africa the cathedra from 
which the pastor of the congregation used to preach the Lord’s Word, 
had its position in the presbyterium, the raised place of the church, and 
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it dominated the whole building’. Ch. IX concludes about the Holy Table: 
“In Christian antiquity in North-Africa the mensa at which the pastor of 
the congregation distributed the Lord’s Supper, had its position in the 
nave of the church, sometimes even in the centre of the space destined 
for the congregation.” (prop. II). Ch. X concludes about the churchbuilding: 
“In Christian antiquity in North-Africa the churchbuilding in which the 
congregation used to celebrate its ordinary liturgy, had its destination first 
in the preaching of the Word, next in the administering of the Sacrament.” 
(prop. III). 

Consequently it was not until the Middle-Ages that the Sacrament came 
to prevail over the Word. The first Christian centuries, however, knew 
a quite different situation. 


W. D. JONKER, Mistieke Liggaam en Kerk in die nuwe Rooms-Katolieke 
Teologie. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1955 (235 p.). 
(Corpus mysticum and Church in recent Roman Catholic Theology). 


1. The aim of this study is to determine the ecclesiological value of 
the revival of the doctrine of the Church as the body of Christ in Roman 
Catholic theology since the end of World War I. The cardinal problem 
which has risen in this connection is the relation between the mystical 
body, understood by the younger generation as a living organism constituted 
by grace, and the visible Roman Catholic Church. In dealing with this 
question, Catholic theologians find themselves confronted’ by the main 
problem of Roman Catholic ecclesiology as such: the problem of the relation 
between the Church and redemptive grace. This age-old problem arises 
from the fact that Rome wishes to combine two fundamental and normative 
aspects in ecclesiology: a dogmatic and an historic-apologetic aspect. Under 
the dogmatic aspect the Church is held to be there, where men participate 
in the grace of Christ (ubi gratia, ibi ecclesia); under the historic-apolo- 
getic aspect the Church is held to be there, where St Peter and his only 
legitimate successor, the pope of Rome, are (ubi Petrus/ubi papa, ibi 
ecclesia). Since these two aspects cannot dominate ecclesiology simultaneous- 
ly, and since Rome refuses to sacrifice either one of them finally, but 
rather strives to combine both in a complete ecclesiological synthesis, an 
unsoluble problem arises for Roman Catholic theology. 

2. Since the end of World War I the expression corpus Christi 
mysticum has been understood mainly as denoting the intimate, organic 
union of Christ and believers and the consequent mutual unity among 
believers. This interpretation relies upon the prevailing exegetical tradition 
dominated especially by Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. In accordance 
with the Augustinian expression unus homo caput et corpus and the 
Thomistic notion of the gratia capitis, the doctrine of the body of Christ 
is understood as expressing the ontological-physical union of Christ and 
Christians. Consequently the mystical body is regarded as that living 
organism consisting of all men partaking of the grace of Christ (communio 
sanctorum). Generally Catholic theologians link their views on the mystical 
body to the fact of the incarnation, which means to them above all the 
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creation of a new species of divine-human life resulting from the assumption 
of the human nature of Christ by the Person of the Word. With respect 
to the expression body of Christ the connection between the personal body 
(humanity) of Christ and his mystical body is stressed. Through the 
participation of one humane nature in the divine life, the whole human 
race is virtually included in the incarnation and brought into unity with 
God. This virtual inclusion in the incarnation is actualised by extending 
the incarnation to all individuals of the human race participating in the 
gratia capitis Christi, which is identical with the personal grace which 
elevated the human nature of Christ in such a way that it could belong to 
the Son of God. The relation between the personal and mystical bodies 
of Christ is suggested by the Thomistic doctrine of the instrumentum 
coniunctum divinitatis, which asserts that there is a physical activity of 
the human nature of Christ in the sanctification of the members of the 
mystical body. In this instrumental activity the human nature of Christ 
imprints itself upon the persons sanctified, with the result that the mystical 
body shows a likeness to the God-man Christ. As more and more interest 
is fixed upon Christ glorified, the interrelation between the glorified body 
of Christ and the Church receives increasing prominence. This leads to 
the assumption that the Church is called the body of Christ because it 
is mystically identified with the glorified body of Christ which is regarded 
as the principle and causa efficiens of which the Church in turn is the 
effect. Combined with the idea of the bodily presence of the glorified 
Christ in the eucharistic elements and a wrong conception of the doctrine 
of the physical activity of Christ, this idea develops into the assertion 
that the humanity of Christ is locally present in the members of the Church. 
The ultimate point arrived at in this trend of thought is the condemned 
idea of Pelz that the Christian and Christ become one physical Person 
in such a realistic sense that the Christian may be regarded as Christ. 

Upon this unity with Christ the unity in Christ is beased. The mystical 
body is conceived as an absolute unity, not only because its members are 
already virtually included in the incarnation, from which follows that the 
mystical body exists previous to and in a certain sense without regard to 
its individual members, but also because the members are elevated to the 
divine life of Christ and participate consequently in the unity of the Divine 
Trinity. 

In understanding the mystical body as constituted by grace, and thus 
as the communio sanctorum, the younger generation seeks to give greater 
prominence to the dogmatic aspect of ecclesiology, and thereby to offer 
its criticism of the apologetic treatment of ecclesiology in Roman Catholic 
theology since the Reformation. Here, however, arises the crucial question: 
How is the relation between the mystical body and the visible Roman 
Catholic Church to be conceived? If the dogmatic viewpoint is consistently 
maintained, and accordingly the possession of grace is taken to be the 
only normative principle which qualifies a person as a member of the 
Church, it cannot be held that the visible Roman Catholic Church is 
the Church in a strict sense, because even Rome accepts that there are 
many members of the visible Church who do not participate in grace, while 
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many persons outside the visible Church actually do possess the life of 
Christ. Anyone who views the mystical body and the Church as constituted 
by grace must conclude that the Church strictly speaking is the invisible 
communio sanctorum and not the visible Roman Catholic Church. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary to distinguish between the mystical body and the 
visible Church. This distinction is actually made by the recent Roman 
Catholic theology when it distinguishes — along the same lines as Protes- 
tantism does between the visible and invisible Church — between the 
mystical body and the visible Church, organism and organisation, Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft. This however, constitutes a vital threat to Roman 
Catholic ecclesiology, because it fails to do justice to the historic-apologetic 
point of view. It is true that most theologians who make this distinction try 
to knit the mystical body and the visible Church closely together by 
asserting that a. in the fact of the incarnation the mystical body is given 
as an objective unity which exists before its individual members, and 
that this mystical body is the inner circle of the visible Church, and b. that 
in the fact of the incarnation the sacramental order of salvation is founded. 
But in commenting on these two links between the mystical body and the 
visible Church, these theologians, although they intend to preserve the 
apologetic-historical aspect of Catholic ecclesiology, become so engrossed 
in their desire to give more prominence to the inner life of the Church 
that they are not able to honour the historic aspect fully. 

3. Tihese trends of thought have evoked reaction within Roman Catholic 
theology. In response the Pauline doctrine of the body of Christ is then 
interpreted as an expression of the harmonious co-operation of many 
members belonging to the same unit (Deimel) or as an expression of the 
visible, organised character of the Church as a social body (Koster). The 
relation between Christ and the Church which is implied in the phrase 
corpus Christi mysticum is then taken to mean unity in action, not mystical 
or redemptive unity. The mutual unity of the believers is thought of as the 
unity which results from different members possessing different charismata by 
which they are called to serve each other (Deimel) or as the unity based 
on a common possession of the sacramental character (Koster). By stressing 
the corporality of the Church the apologetic and historical aspect of eccle- 
siology can be maintained and the doctrine of the body of Christ can be 
reconciled with traditional Roman ecclesiology, which usually does not 
regard salvation as a constitutive principle of the Church. Hence salvation 
may be obtained in the Church, but it is not an indispensable condition for 
membership. As long as this view is held, it is impossible to do justice to 
the dogmatic-spiritual aspect of the Church which Rome does not want to 
reject fully. Since Rome teaches that members of state of grace belong to 
the Church more perfectly than ,,sinners’, and since she teaches — in 
the words of the Roman Catechism — that the Church militant and the 
Church triumphant are two parts of the one Church, and since it is 
indisputable that only the predestinated and members of state of grace 
belong to the triumphant Church, it is therefore manifestly inaccurate to 
say that membership in the Church may include salvation, but need not do so. 

4. In his encyclical letter Mystici Corporis Christi (1943) Pope Pius XII 
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attempts to synthesize the two above mentioned interpretations of the corpus 
Christi. Although he makes a definite choice in favour of the historic- 
apologetic viewpoint and against the supremacy of the dogmatic-pneumatic 
aspect, he also holds that in the name corpus Christi mysticum reference 
is made to the mystical and redemptive relation between Christ and the 
Church. However, in stressing the historical aspect of ecclesiology to such 
an extent that it overrules the dogmatic aspect, even to the point of totally 
discarding grace as a condition for membership in Christ and his mystical 
body, and thus identifying unconditionally the mystical body and the visible 
Church, whether the members participate in grace or not, it is clear that 
the pope also holds that membership in the Church may include salvation, 
but need not do so. 

Against the pope’s strict identification of the visible Roman Catholic 
Church and the mystical body various Catholic theologians voiced their 
objections. They point out especially that it is inconsistent with Scripture 
and Tradition to isolate the Church from its eschatological reality and to 
regard the visible militant Church in itself as the body of Christ. A remar- 
kable example of Catholic ecclesiological thought is offered by Journet. He 
refuses to disregard the fundamental principle ubi gratia, ibi ecclesia, takes 
the eschatological and Christological character of the Church into account, 
and consequently states that possession of grace is indispensable for mem- 
bership in the Church. But on the other hand he accepts the pope’s identi- 
fication of the mystical body and the visible Church. In his attempt to recon- 
cile these two basically different viewpoints, Journet finds himself con- 
fronted by serious problems. He finds his way out only by abandoning 
his principle ubi gratia, ibi ecclesia at a decisive point — the question whether 
,sinners” are to be counted as members of the Church or not. In this way 
he demonstrates again that Roman Catholic theology is unable to give 
a satisfactory synthesis of the historic and the dogmatic aspects of ecclesi- 
ology, regardless of the approach which is chosen, 

5. In retrospection, the last chapter offers a few critical remarks based 
on Scripture, and answers to some criticisms raised by Rome against the 
Protestant doctrine of the Church. We go out from the two ecclesiological 
aspects that Rome wants to combine, the historical and dogmatic aspects, 
and note in connection with the first that, although the formal visibility 
of the Church as the body of Christ should be maintained, it is exegetically 
wrong to say that Paul used the word body to stress particularly the 
visibility of the Church. It has also been pointed out that Scripture knows 
of no membership in the Church without participation in grace. It is true 
that some members of the visible Church do not participate in grace, but 
from this fact should not be concluded that the Church is a ,,mixed body”. 
For these members are hypocrites who in reality do not belong to the 
Church, but only assume to themselves the name of the Church. It is the 
necessity of maintaining the historical aspect of ecclesiology which forces 
Rome to acknowledge a membership in the Church without reference to 
the state of grace, and thus to restrict the Church to its visible manifesta- 
tion. In this way the visibility of the Church is isolated and becomes 
autonomous, and one is obliged to regard the Church as an institution 
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extending the redemptive work of Christ, and not primarily as a new people 
delivered in Christ. Rome defends this viewpoint by stating that every other 
conception of the Church, and especially the Protestant one, is dominated 
by individualism. This, however, cannot be maintained, since it can be 
pointed out that both Scripture and the Reformed theology, although 
stressing the salvation of the individual, honour the true collectivity of 
salvation to the full extent. 

Secondly it is pointed out in connection with the dogmatical aspect of 
Roman ecclesiology that it is Rome’s physical conception of grace which 
is responsible for the specific Catholic view on the incarnation and the 
sacramentality of salvation. On the basis of the sacramental order of 
salvation it is possible to maintain that the historical Roman Catholic Church 
is the sacrament of Jesus Christ which infallibly dispenses sanctifying grace. 
This makes it possible to combine the dogmatic and historic aspects, 
although not to reconcile them fully. The sacramental order of salvation is 
moreover the point of contact between the ecclesiastical interpretation 
of the doctrine of the body of Christ as it is developed in the encyclical, 
and the mystical interpretation which sees the mystical body as constituted 
by grace. The physical conception of grace is also responsible for the iden- 
tification of Christ and the Christians in the latter interpretation. That is 
the reason why the Reformation also rejects the mystical interpretation 
of the corpus Christi in Roman Catholic theology, although the Reforma- 
tion agrees with this interpretation in as far as it also understands the 
body of Christ primarily as the communion of the saints. The Holy Scrip- 
tures do not teach a physical continuity between Christ and the Christians, 
but a living communion through Word and faith. Lastly the relation con- 
strued between the personal and the mystical bodies of Christ is rejected 
as a construction based upon Rome's unscriptural physical conception 
of grace. 


GORDON J. SPYKMAN, Attrition and Conttrition at the Council of Trent. 
Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1955 (270 p.). 


D. VAN SWIGCHEM, Het missionair karakter van de christelijke ge- 
meente volgens de brieven van Paulus en Petrus. Kampen, J. H. Kok 
INV. 1955 (276"p.)- 

(The missionary character of the Christian Church according to the 
epistles of St Paul and St Peter). 


In many churches the question is currently debated to what extent the 
church of Christ, by virtue of her essence and divine destiny, must have 
her face set towards the world in both home and foreign missions. Is this 
her primary task, her only reason to exist? Or is it only one of the various 
functions which the church must fulfil? Could it possibly be that she may 
consider it to be her primary task to build up herself, by preserving and 
strengthening the faith of her members and her youth, while allowing the 


missionary interest to take second place, and yet leave the church untouched 
in her essence? 
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It is not our aim to enter deeply into the current debate, but rather to 
contribute, purely exegetically, to the research into the biblical background 
of these questions. 

Consequently we are mainly interested in the question of the extent to 
which, in apostolic times, the missionary effort concerned the entire church 
with all of her members; how she was instructed by the apostles regarding 
this and how the apostles would have us regard the church of Jesus Christ 
in the world. 

The epistles of Paul and Peter are eminently significant for answering 
these questions. They are therefore the principal object of our exegetical 
investigation. 

The important question, which was constantly kept in the background, 
whether the missionary element belongs to the essence of the church in 
this dispensation, must definitely receive an affirmative answer in the light 
of all that precedes. Time and again this appeared the inevitable conclusion 
from what was found in the epistles, whether individual passages were 
considered, or the picture of congregational life, as it was presented from 
various sides in all of them together, came into view, and finally through 
the total picture of the €xKAnoia as it arose before us especially in the last 
chapter. 

As to the various sides of congregational life, it was found that the 
entire church cooperated spontaneously and joyfully with the apostolic mis- 
sion work. Moreover, the church appeared to be conscious of possessing, 
by grace alone, a richness which the outsiders were still lacking, so that 
already her opinion of the latter compelled her to speak. Consequently, it 
was found, that the entire life of the church, with its typically Christian 
features, which ought to be emphasized more and more, should serve 
consciously to make the outsiders suspect something of the great work of 
God's grace. 

We concluded that the church, indirectly by being confronted with the 
example of the apostles and of Christ, and directly through the apostolic 
injunction, was admonished to proclaim the gospel to her environment, which, 
in turn, implied that the church in her meetings, her offices, her membership, 
virtually in all the facts of her existence bore the missionary imprint. It 
was, thus we discovered, the bond with Christ Himself and the knowledge 
of the great facts of salvation, which had now, in Jesus Christ, come near 
in the New Testament period, which made her be so mission-minded. 
As a Christian church she cannot but be mission-minded. The missionary 
attitude marks the church as a cross~-bearing church, after the Saviour’s 
example. Self-denial is a first demand implied in her missionary character, 
perseverance in tribulation and joy in suffering often are the most beautiful 
and the most fruitful way of missionary endeavor. Thus the missionary 
attitude of the church is qualified as specifically Christian, in contrast to all 
other religious propaganda. 

Defining things more closely, it should be pointed out that it is incorrect 
to consider the missionary task as the only reason of existence or as the real 
essence of the chuch. The church is more than just an instrument of God 
for christianizing the world, she is also the provisional realization of the 
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mAnpopa, of the church of the great Future. In her the powers of the 
Kingdom are already at work, which means that she may enjoy those powers 
of the coming age in her life as a church. Nevertheless, the missionary 
aspect in inseparably bound together with this forward move of the church 
towards her fulness. It belongs to the essence of the church in this dispen- 
sation. Many are the consequences flowing from these conclusions for the 
life of the church of today, for it is regrettably true that not nearly all 
the members of the church, or all the parts of the church are mission- 
minded. 


J. C. GILHUIS, Ecclesiocentrische aspecten van het Zendingswerk, met 
name bij de ontwikkeling daarvan in Indonesié, bijzonder op Midden- 
Java. Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1955 (227 p.). 

(Ecclesiocentric Aspects of Mission work, notably its Development in 
Indonesia, especially in Central Java). 


A brochure by D. Bakker Sr.: “Relationships in Mission Work”, which 
did not attract attention on publication and has been quite forgotten since, 
deals as early as 1906, emphatically with the problems which would arise 
as churches in the missionfield developed. Now, half a century later, this 
thesis wants to link up with it and, in a historical-critical treatise, to trace 
this ecclesiocentric development of mission work and look into the problems 
connected with it, giving attention to the confessional, financial, ecumenical 
and missionary aspect of this development. 

a. The confessional aspect primarily requires attention for the reasons 
for the formation of symbols with a view to the Younger Churches. The 
accusation that the passing on of Reformation creeds would be an unlawful 
impregnation of the Younger Churches, is dealt with at great length. In 
a historical survey — from Edinburgh (1910) to Tambaran (1938) — it is 
demonstrated that nowhere in the East there can be any question of the 
formation of Confessional symbols without previous Western influence. 
This survey also points out the dangers of confessional indifferentism, Christ 
without formulae or creeds, the alarming traces of which are found in an 
“anti-theological bias on the various missionfields’”, as Kraemer summed 
up the situation. Viewed in this light the charge of Confessionalism directed 
at the ‘“Gereformeerde Missions” in Central Java, is rejected and the fact is 
thankfully put on record that in the mission work in Central Java the 
Heidelberg Catechism was passed on to the churches on the spot which 
have accepted it as a loan (pindjaman). 

b. The chapter on the financial aspect first traces historically how the 
difference in economic levels between East and West has had an unfavour- 
able influence on missionwork in its initial stages almost everywhere and 
how missionary financial support has been detrimental to the spiritual 
development of the Younger Churches. In connection with the place of 
the first Javanese Christians among their own people, the Nevius methods 
are discussed, with a special view to the situation in Central Java, Azariah’s 
“Christian Giving” amongst others being treated at great length. From this 
history of the ecclesiocentric development it is evident that of all things 
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too little attention was given in the past to the natural spheres of contact 
in the social-economic relationships in which Christians have daily inter- 
course with their compatriots and how this calls for reflection on the forma- 
tion of a Christian code of ethics, on the actualisation of God’s commands 
in concrete life, especially with regard to the problems of the social-economic 
life and to those of professional ethics in particular. 

c. In the chapter on the ecumenical aspect our first concern is with the 
idea of cooperation in 20th century missionary history. The underlying 
religious principles as found in the Bible are set forth in connection with the 
question regarding the limits of this co-operation in so far as various schools 
of thought have asserted their influence. After sketching the possibilities 
for ecumenical co-operation in mission work (notably in Indonesia) along 
the lines of Biblical teaching, the chapter goes into the question in how far 
this co-operation is a vital necessity for the Younger Churches. Aims and 
results achieved, especially in Indonesia, generally, functionally and regio- 
nally, are amply discussed in this chapter. 

d. In the chapter on the missionary aspect the so-called trias of Venn 
for the independence of the Younger Churches is dealt with. Next is shown 
how this historic formula has been derogatory to the missionary “‘habitus” 
of the Churches in the East. With regard to Central Java it became clear 
that weakness in practice can go together with a robust theory on church- 
institution. The history of the said church-institution in Central Java is 
further investigated with all the attendant checks on missionary activity, 
the dangers of self-assertion, but also the growth of missionary sense. As 
in the preceding chapters this ecclesiocentric development is time and again 
viewed under the aspect of its significance for present-day co-operation 
between Eastern and Western churches as partners in the joint missionary 
activities in the East. 


PIETER P. A. KAMFER, Die volksorganiese sendingmetode by Bruno 
Gutmann. Amsterdam, C. V. Swets & Zeitlinger, 1955 (207 p.). 
(Bruno Gutman’s methods of missionary work by means of organic 
tribal interdependencies ). 


Bruno Gutmann was born on the 4th July 1876 at Dresden. After 
graduating from school and being confirmed, he was admitted to the Mis- 
sionary Seminary at Leipzig in 1895 where he devoted himself to an intensive 
study of missions. In the Leipzig Mission Society, which in 1847-48 under 
the leadership of Karl Graul became the Evangelical Lutheran Missionary 
Society, Gutmann was greatly influenced by Graul’s thoughts and ideas 
which still had a vital influence during the time of Gutmann’s study. These 
ideas were inter alia: 

a. The Lutheran Confession was strongly emphasized as the via media 

between the Roman method of accomodation and the Calvinistic 
rigoristic method. 


b. The German “Eigentiimlichkeit’’ was much lauded as exceptionally 
suitable for missionary work. 
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c. The idea of a national Church (Volkskirche) was legally recognized 

and popularized. 
d. The concepts ,,Volkstum” as well as “Volkseigentiimlichkeit’” and 
,, Volksgeist” were strongly accentuated and received an overemphasis. 

e. The congregation received the emphasis when the national Church 
was not stressed. This is the result of a specific doctrine concerning 
the Church (Léhe). The “primitive” structures and institutions of 
the people received a legitimate co-determinant character in the 
founding of the “bodenstandige Kirche”. 

The young Gutmann thus received his education in an atmosphere steeped 
in these ideas. Later his work in East Africa bore the imprint of his years 
at Leipzig. 

In 1901 he completed his study and in the following year he and two 
other missionaries, Hermann Fokken, and a doctor Plétze were sent out to 
East Africa. 

Apart from an expulsion for approximately four years by the British 
authorities afther the First World War and two other short periods 
of leave in 1909 and 1930, Gutmann’s work was from August 1902 to 
April 1938 intimately connected with the ‘‘primitive” Djagga tribe and 
especially with the congregation at Moschi. 

The influence of the “Great Society” had already made itself felt when 
Gutmann arrived, and the tribal structure was threatened by two forces: 
a European, and a Islamitic civilization. Against these two extraneous 
influences Gutmann reacted strongly and swiftly. Both in word and deed 
he combatted the disintegration, individualization and detribalization caused 
by these factors. 

His methods of missionary work seem to have rooted in his reaction 
against the influence of civilization which causes detribalization of the 
»primitive’’ African. When he returned to Germany in 1920 after the First 
World War, he noticed that this problem of disintegration was not solely 
confined to East Africa but had already made itself felt in the agrarian 
communities of Germany. From that time on he no longer confined himself 
to this problem as found in East Africa, but also concerned himself with 
it as he found it in Germany, and identified the two as the same phenomenon. 

In short: Gutmann’s problem arose from and is stimulated by “the 
painful impression of the ravages which the so-called ‘“‘Christian Civili- 
zation” caused in the tribal life of Africa’. 

After Gutmann’s arrival in Africa he devoted himself to a thorough study 
of the Djagga tribe. He discovered certain organic tribal interdependencies 
in the tribal structure which he described as “urtiimliche Bindungen” (U. B.) 
and which he further qualified as “‘creational orders of God”: Kinship, 
Neighbourhood and Agegroups. According to him these organic tribal 
interdependencies are the roots of mankind. 

Under the impression of the organic interrelatedness of the individual 
in the “U.B.”, Gutmann characterized the current theological anthropo- 
logy as platonic and attempted to rediscover a Biblical anthropology. 

In making the idea of the "U.B.” absolute and combining it with his 
optimistic attitude towards “primitive’’ man, he was brought to the point 
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where he regarded the ,,primitive’ man as the ,,true man” or “primary 
being”. 

His Biblical anthropology is, in our opinion, nothing more than a synthesis 
of Biblical ideas and ethnological. discoveries, attributable to the fact that 
he did not sufficiently accentuate the fall into sin and the straying of 
mankind away from God. The absolute and eternal binding of the ‘‘U. B.” 
had in his teaching the same authority as the Scriptures. To lend authority 
to his theory he uses both the Scriptures and teachings of Luther. His 
views about the “U.B.” were so strongly stressed that they to a certain 
degree effected the vertical relationship between God and man as pro- 
pounded in Scriptures and by Luther. The “U.B.” or ,,creational orders 
of God” are according to him the presupposition for a ‘‘sound people’’ and 
for the Church. Thus the building of the Church begins with the building 
of the people. He alleges: ‘“The Church and the people are intrinsically not 
separate entities’. The “natural relationship’ expressed by the “U. B.” 
which is the fundamental presupposition for a “sound people’ and Church, 
is positive to such a degree that he intimates as follows: ‘“The natural 
relationship in the U. B. is the only seedbed for the Gospel; the image of 
God is the ,,geistleibliche Selbstbekundung Gottes” in the U. B.; we meet 
God as the Present in the U. B.; the natural relationship in the U. B. is 
the first beacon-light from which we obtain the second fundamental which 
is the “childship” of God in Jesus Christ; the U. B. are the original sounding- 
board for the Gospel; bound by the U. B., a person is sufficiently receptive 
for the Gospel.” 

It would appear from Gutmann’s written work that for him only 
continuity between the natural relationship in the “U. B.” and the ‘‘childship” 
of God in the congregation, which is the “Body of Christ’, exists. Through 
his idea of continuity he finds some points of contact with the Gospel 
and from where “‘childship’’ of God in the congregation, which is the 
“Body of Christ’” can be developed. These points of contact are in the 
first place the “U. B.” itself, where “God is amongst us” and as a 
consequence ‘‘God is in us’. Secondly the basic religious values extant 
in the Djagga life i.e. Conception of God, Sacrifice, Compulsion to Prayer 
and the Reverence for the Environment as well as a sense of moral values. 
Thirdly the fear of death which is present in the Djagga life. 

Because God is present in the ‘“U. B.” Gutmann is convinced that the 
congregation can only be called ‘Body of Christ’’ when the “U. B” are 
taken ‘as “Leiblichkeit oder Kérperlichkeit’”. As a consequence the wonder 
and uniqueness of the conception of Christ is relegated by the idea of 
“Leibwerdung’” of Christ in the congregation which is built up out of 
the “U. B.” Because of this reason Gutmann strongly stresses the organic 
character of the congregation which is the ‘Body of Christ”. The work 
of the Holy Ghost is made dependent on the cohesive force of the ‘“U. B.” 
This, he also alleges, applies to the coming of the Kingdom of God in this 
world. Due to the fact that the creational orders of God are restricted to 
the “U. B.”, the universal work of Christ is confined to the fact that 
Christ as such, is mainly the Head of the congregation which is His body 
and which grows out of the ‘“U. B.” 
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Due to Gutmann’s romantic conception of “primitive’’ man, and the fact 
that he does not regard seriously the fall into sin and the straying of 
mankind from God, he does not succeed in penetrating to the essence of 
the “neighbourhood” and the “‘primitive’”’ religion in the “U. B.” The sense 
of affinity and the “roots” of the “primitive” religion are respectively made 
into stepping-stones to the ‘‘childship’” of God and belief in Christ. 

In his preaching and building up of the congregation, Gutmann with his 
christian intuition, many a time breaks through his ethnological-theological 
system. It then becomes evident that Gutmann is well aware of the 
uniqueness and difference of the Gospel from the ordinary life of people in 
the “U. B.” Even though Gutmann’s method of preaching is mainly 
sympathetic to man as living in the ““U. B.”, he sometimes confronts the 
pagan life with the Gospel in such a way that the contrast between the 
Gospel and the pagan life becomes clear. 

In the establishment of the congregation he used the organic principle 
as much as possible. In baptism (adults and children), confirmation, 
communion and marriage he endeavoured as much as possible to bring 
members of the congregation into organic groups both large and small. 
He welded them together and made the one responsible for the other. 
By this means he laid tremendous stress on the help afforded to one 
another and on mutual responsibility as members of the “Body of Christ’. 
Because he was convinced that the congregation as such is the realization 
of the great and holy Sacrament of God in this world, he placed such 
stress on the organic unity of the congregation. As the individual members 
are the elements out of which the great Sacrament is constructed, one 
member meets in his Christian neighbour the “whole Christ’. 

We have testimony of devoted Christians on Gutmann’s system from 
letters written to him by Moschi-Christians during his expulsion (1920—24). 
From these it is evident that although Gutmann’s ethnological-theological 
system can not be accepted, the result of his efforts was a Christian 
congregation where God is praised and glorified. It seems that Gutmann 
lays too much stress on the old culture when it comes to the development 
of the Christian ethics and customs in the renovation of the old and the 
creation of the new. In spite of this overemphasis which is inherent in 
his system, he follows to a certain degree a laudable course. A point of 
real importance is that he inspired the Djagga congregation with a sense 
of responsibility towards the development of Christian ethics and customs. 
His line of approach was. 

a. The old ethics and customs were maintained as much as possible, 

and where necessary their renovation was recommended. Gutmann 
brought to light old tribal traditions which had been almost 
forgotten and gave them a Christian setting by using them in art and 
recreation (choral dances, harvest festivals). 
As far as possible the initiative in the process of renovation and 
creation was left to the Djagga congregation. 
Intervention was only practised when it was apparent that the leaders 
of the congregation could not free themselves from the pagan 
influences of the old ethics and customs i. e, Weddings. He sometimes 
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rashly reprimanded them when venerable customs were discarded or 
neglected because of narrow-mindedness (in the case of the ancestral 
graves). 

d. Where it concerned the institution of Christian festivals which were 
totally strange to the Djagga, Gutmann himself took the initiative 
but diligently sought the co-operation of the leaders of the congrega- 
tion. Through this co-operation the new ethics and customs were 
elaborated by the advice and support of the Djagga themselves. 
Gutmann’s substitution of the choral dances for the pagan carousals 
on Sunday afternoons was offensive to many. In our opinion Gutmann 
did not realize the dangers of the dances which he intended to be 
useful for sound recreation — especially since both Christian and 
pagan were allowed to participate. This was even more so when the 
older non-Christians were asked to demonstrate these dances which 
were almost forgotten’ tribal traditions. There was always the risk 
that these dances could call forth old pagan emotions. In our opinion 
he should have exercised more caution in this respect. 

Gutmann offers some valuable suggestions with regard to the establish- 

ment of the congregation: 

a. The organic unity of the congregation corresponding to the teaching 
of I Corinthians 12. 

b. The establishment of the congregation out of cells (Comradeships). 

c. The distribution of the official duties throughout the whole congre- 
gation. 

d. ‘The division of the congregation in neighbourhoods. 

We accept these as important suggestions with one reservation however 
that we cannot accept the absoluteness of the “U.B.” as proposed by 
Gutmann and his accentuation of the organic interdependencies as 
presupposition for the Christian congregation. 

The concepts for example “Volkstum”, ‘“Volkseigentiimlichkeit’” and 
,, Volksgeist” are greatly overstressed in Gutmann’s work. This overstressing 
is due to the fact that these concepts are narrowly intertwined with his 
conception of the ‘“U.B.” In our opinion the “U. B.” or “creational orders” 
are to be regarded as historical developments from “‘primitive’’ cultural 
patterns, and not as creational orders of God at all. 

Gutmann also stresses the importance of the Lutheran Confession, which 
according to Graul is the via media between Roman accomodation and 
Calvinistic rigorism, as well as the favourable position of the German 
“Bigentiimlichkeit” for missionary work. 

When we view Gutmann’s work in its totality — both theoretical and 
practical — almost nothing can be disconnected from his idea of the abso- 
luteness of the “U.B.” It is exactly this which makes it extremely difficult 
to evaluate his work. Though his work has its importance, it is impossible 
to follow him in every respect. 

It is a pity that he absolutizes the “U.B.” to such an extreme degree. 
Except for this fact it might have been possible to hold his method among 
the Djagga as the ideal one for missionary work among the aborigines of 


Africa. 
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In short we may evaluate Gutmann in the following way: 

a. Positively, he shows that more attention should be devoted to tribal 
structures — however without attempting to absolutize is as he has 
done. 

b. Negatively, he has minimized the seriousness of sin and the total 
depravity of man by seeing man optimistically and romantically instead 
of realistically. Instead of attempting to discover other authorities like 
the “U.B.", we must be willing to bow before the sole authority of 
the Word of God. 


In the Faculty of Law: 
P. H. COETZEE, Die plek van die staatsadministrasie in Friedrich 


Darmstaedter se regs- en staatsbeskouing. Amsterdam, Teerhuis & 
Klinkenberg, 1955 (110 p.). 
(Government in Friedrich Darmstaedter’s view of law and state). 


C. A. CRAUSE, Lidmaatskap van die V.V.O. Amsterdam, C. V. Swets 
& Zeitlinger, 1955 (192 p.). 
(Membership of the United Nations). 


Certain distinctive characteristics of the community of nations are explained 
by its development. The so-called Western European international law 
gradually developed into a world law. This world law is distinguished 
from its predecessor especially by its universality. It embraces the whole 
community of nations without any individual state being entitled to leave 
this community of nations. 

Since the event of the world wars however, and in particular as a result 
of the subsequent advance in the development of devestating weapons, it 
became increasingly evident that the fundamental condition for the survival 
of mankind is the abolition of war. It was unity born of the experience 
of war which finally produced a common effort in the cause of peace. 
The fear of a new outbreak of hostilities became the motive force behind 
international organization. It was this fear which was responsible for 
the formation of the League of Nations at the end of the First World 
War and of the United Nations during the Second World War. 

There is therefore a universal community of nations, bound by general 
international law. Within this universal community there is a smaller 
community called the United Nations which is more closely bound by the 
terms of the Charter. Despite this however, it subscribes to universal 
purposes. 

While the Charter of the United Nations must therefore be regarded 
as particular international law within the framework of general international 
law, the question arises how the United Nations intends to fulfil its 
universal purpose. The original intention probably was that its aims could 
be realized by universal membership, but the actual admission of new 
members to the Organization was hampered by various difficulties, with 
the result that many states are still waiting to be admitted. It follows that 
there are two different communities at present, ie. the universal community 
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of nations and the United Nations, with two systems of law, and with 
possibilities of conflict. 

Seen against this background the problematical character of membership 
of the United Nations is apparent. 

The object of this study is to give an account of the development of 
membership of the United Nations, to submit its problems to a critical 
examination, to determine whether absolute universality seems possible and 
whether a conflict exists between general international law and the particular 
law of the United Nations, as far as membership is concerned. For this 
purpose it is considered desirable to investigate the background of the Charter 
with special reference to the preparatory work at San Francisco regarding 
the requisite Articles bearing upon membership, as well as the meaning of 
membership in terms of the Charter. 

This part of our investigation leads us to several conclusions: 

1. The conditions of admission of a state to membership in the United 
Nations enumerated in Art. 4/1 of the Charter are the only conditions 
to be fulfilled to obtain membership of the Organization. And it is left to 
the discretion of both the General Assembly and the Security Council 
to determine in good faith whether these conditions have been fulfilled. 

2. The initial responsibility of suggesting new participating states lies 
with the Security Council. 

Although the function of the Security Council in the admission Bi new 
members is described in the Charter as that of putting forward a recommen- 
dation, it is submitted that such a recommendation which can only be 
positive, is the indispensable first condition for the admission of a state 
to the United Nations. The General Assembly is in no way bound to 
accept such a recommendation, but on the other hand it is not entitled to 
admit any applicant without such a recommendation. 

3. The admission of new members to the Organization is a substantive 
matter and is therefore subject to the voting-procedure prescribed in Art. 
27/3 of the Charter. Although it is admitted that the so-called veto is 
in principle applicable in the case of the admission of new members, it 
must be stressed that this right, which has to be exercised in good faith, 
can only be used in the framework of Art. 4/1. If it is used arbitrarily, 
however, in other words if conditions not mentioned in Art. 4/1 or 
conditions unconnected with Art. 4/1 are required, the possibility of abuse 
of right is not exclused. 

To determine the probability of such an abuse of right, it was considered 
imperative to outline the admission of new members to the Organization and 
above all to give special attention to the reasons advanced in the cases 
where applicants were not admitted. The objection may be raised that 
such an enquiry would be impossible as no member of the General Assembly 
or the Security Council is compelled to justify its vote; but as this was 
done in all cases, an enquiry was made possible. 

Although all the applications for admission are discussed in this study, 
special attention is given to the applications of Transjordan, Ireland, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Austria, Ceylon, Nepal, Libya and Finland. These states were 
unable to obtain membership as a result of the Soviet-veto. Originally the 
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most important objections advanced against the admission of applicants 
were: the lack of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union; their attitude 
during the Second World War; the form of government, etc. In the case 
of Italy and Finland the further objection was raised that the peace treaties 
with these countries had not yet been ratified by the Soviet Union. It very 
soon became clear, however, that all these arguments could be reduced to 
one final argument put forward by the Soviet Union. This argument which 
is still prevailing, demands as condition the simultaneous admission to 
membership of the United Nations of all pending applicants. 

Taking the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice of 
May 28th, 1948, as basis for our arguments, it is clear that such a demand 
constitutes a new condition, since it is unconnected with those prescribed 
in Art. 4 of the Charter. As pointed out by the Court, it also falls in an 
entirely different category from those conditions, since it makes admission 
dependent, not on the conditions required of applicants, — qualifications 
which are supposed to have been fulfilled — but on an extraneous consi- ' 
deration concerning states other than the applicant state. 

It follows from this that every application for admission should be 
examined and voted on separately and on its own merits, as it would 
otherwise be impossible to determine whether a particular applicant fulfils 
the necessary conditions. To subject an affirmative vote for the admission 
of an applicant state to the condition that other states be admitted with that 
state, would prevent members from exercising their judgment in each case 
with complete liberty within the scope of the prescribed conditions. Such 
a demand is incompatible with the letter and spirit of Article 4 of the 
Charter, 

It is submitted that if these principles should be applied to the cases 
mentioned above, the additional condition to admit certain applicants only 
if others are admitted with them, is tantamount to a violation of the 
Charter. It is an abuse of right. This same idea is also revealed by Judge 
Azevedo in his individual opinion on this matter when he declared: “Once 
it is admitted that a State has proved that it has all the required qualifi- 
cations, a refusal to accept its application might be considered tantamount 
to a violation, not only of an interest, but of a right already established, 
the acceptance of the State having been recognized, by final judgment, 
to be fully justified.” 

It is submitted, however, that although these applicants are legally entitled 
to membership of the Organization, they are excluded from the Organization 
for political reasons. The arguments forwarded by the Soviet Union in 
1948 te justify its action, amounts to nothing more than a personal credo 
designed to protect its own interest. A change in this situation seems pos- 
sible either if the West should be willing to yield to the Soviet claim, 
which must be rejected because it implies a violation of the Charter, or if 
justice should prevail over force. 

As a result of this deadlock in the Security Council, attempts were made 
at changing the procedure of admission by giving the General Assembly 
the primary and final responsibility in the process of admission. Most 
steadfast of all in defending this as a power of the General Assembly, 
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was Argentina. The representative of Argentina stated that Article 4 of the 
Charter laid down that admission of states which accepted the requisite 
obligations, would be affected by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council. Argentina argued that since 
the decision rested with the General Assembly, the recommendation of the 
Security Council had no compulsory character for the Alssembly. In the 
present system, it was argued, the Security Council was assuming powers 
which it did not possess since the General Assembly alone could decide to 
admit states. The basis for these arguments, according to Argentina, is 
to be found in the interpretation of the Advisory Committee of Jurists 
and in the “Statement by the Delegations of the Four Sponsoring Govern- 
ments on Voting Procedure in the Security Council.” 

It is submitted, however, that the initial responsibility of suggesting new 
participating states rests with he Security Council. 

A revision of the text of Art. 4/2 was under consideration when the 
Advisory Comittee of Jurists was called upon to determine whether the 
power of the Assembly to admit new members on recommendation of the 
Security Council was not weakened by the proposed new text. The 
demanded opinion was restricted to the question whether the new text did 
not diminish the powers of the Assembly which had been established in 
the old text. It is submitted therefore, that the General Assembly is not 
compelled to accept the recommendation of the Security Council; it is 
entitled to make its own decisions which might be quite different from those 
of the Security Council. The Assembly, however, has no further power 
than returning the application to the Security Council for further conside- 
ration. This interpretation was confirmed by the International Court of 
Justice on March 3rd, 1950. 

It is submitted that the “Statement by the Delegations of the Four Spon- 
soring Governments on Voting Procedure in the Security Council,’ which 
was the answer on specific questions, cannot be regarded as a comprehen- 
sive declaration on the use of the veto. This is borne out by the following: 

Paragraph 1 of the statement listed matters which in the view of the 
“Four Sponsoring Governments’ should be regarded as matters of substance. 
The admission of new members however, was not mentioned in that list. 
The same applies to the second paragraph where matters which could be 
decided by a simple majority, were listed. 

In paragraph 4 of the Statement it was put that decisions of the Security 
Council on matters other than those mentioned in the Statement, might 
well be of great importance, and that if such a matter arises, the decisions 
regarding the preliminary question as to whether or not such a matter is 
procedural, must be taken by a vote of seven members of the Security 
Council, including the concurring votes of the permanent members. The 
implication appeared to have been that the Security Council itself should 
decide in each case which procedure was applicable. As the admission of 
new members had not been mentioned in either of the two lists mentioned 
above, the Security Council, when the matter first came up for decision, 
had decided that the question would fall in the category of those to which 
the unanimity rule applied. As long as the Soviet-Union is not willing to 
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renounce this right voluntarily in the admission of new members, the 
voting-procedure prescribed in Art. 27/3 of the Charter will continue to 
be applicable. 

As regards the termination of membership, special attention is given to 
withdrawal which on the whole is problematical because the Charter does 
not envisage such a possibility. It is however generally held that the inter- 
pretation given to withdrawal by Committee 1/2 must be regarded as bin- 
ding for members to the same extent as the Charter itself. The alleged 
reason for the binding force of this interpretation was the manner in which 
this declaration was adopted by the Conference. It is submitted however, 
that this declaration was not adopted in any special manner. As a matter 
of fact, it was not adopted by the Conference at all. The Conference 
was neither given the opportunity to vote on this declaration, nor was it 
submitted to the Conference in the form of a separate treaty. At the plenary 
session during which this declaration was presented to the Conference as 
part of the report of Commission 1, the leaders of the delegations were 
invited to vote on the Charter, the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, and the Interim Arrangements but not on the report of Commission 1 
embodying the declaration on withdrawal. One member of the Conference 
(the Soviet Union) declared its open dissent. 

It is further submitted that the right of withdrawal is in no way a 
consequence of the sovereignty of any state, nor is it covered by the prin- 
ciple of rebus sic stantibus. Sovereignty in this unrestricted sense of the 
term is incompatible with the idea of international law as a set of rules 
binding upon states. It is therefore submitted that the commentary on with- 
drawal is void of any legal significance. 

It s evident that if the United Nations claims universality and envisages 
the achievement of its purposes, it should on principle not allow withdrawal. 
If, however, withdrawal is deemed necessary, it is important that it should 
be inserted into the Charter. 

The Commentary of Committee 1/2, according to which any member of 
the Organization has the right of withdrawing from the Organization, is 
however not consistent with Art. 2/6 of the Charter. The purpose of such 
withdrawal could only be the evasion of the obligations imposed on members 
by the Charter. This purpose cannot be realized by withdrawal, however, 
since, according to the Charter “‘the Organization shall ensure that states 
which are not members of the United Nations act in accordance with these 
Principles so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” But it is submitted that this provision of the Charter 
which is contrary to the principles of general international law, constitutes 
a legal revolution, or an interpretation contrary to pre-existing interna- 
tional law. 

In this respect the Charter is assuming the character of a basic law for 
the whole international community which depends to a great extent on the 
Great Powers’ good will and respect for law. In the last instance this pro- 
vision of the Charter (Art. 2/6) can only be supreme to general inter- 
national law either on the condition that it is acknowledged as such by the 
family of nations, or that the United Nations is absolutely universal — i. e. 
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if the community of nations and the United Nations comprise the same 
members. 


ROBERT P. VAN EXTER, Het internationale aspect der sociale grond- 
rechten, Vlaardingen, Drukkerij Van Dooren N.V., 1955 (157 p.). 
(The international side of the social rights). 


When speaking of social rigths we think of rigths like the rigth to 
work, to appropriate conditions of work, the right to adequate leisure, the 
right to a decent living, the rigth to hold property, the right to equality 
of opportunity to education and of all those social claims which nowadays 
are included within the term social security. 

The limitedness of the earthly goods meant for the satisfaction of the 
average human needs has, through all times, raised the problem of social 
rights; eventhough these ,,rigths’’ may in the past have been put forward 
under quite different names. An important social right as for instance the 
right to unemployment. insurance supported by the State practically did 
not exist up to a century ago. During the preceding centuries charity still 
held a monopolous position as far as the partial redistribution of earthly 
goods was concerned. This charity was in general reckoned to be an activity 
of the Churches. 

After the French revolution of 1789, one can point out the articles 21—23 
of the revised ,,Déclaration des Droits de l'Homme et du Citoyen” of 
1793. These articles, among other things stated: ,.La société doit la 
subsistance aux citoyens malheureux soit en leur procurant du travail soit 
en assurant les moyens d’exister a ceux qui sont hors d’état de travailler’’. 
A more or less similar article. 47, was found in the French inspired Dutch 
Constitution (Staatsregeling) of 1798. 

Reaction, in Western Europe, came during the nineteenth century period 
of unchecked liberalism. Naturally there was an opposition, in France 
Louis Blanc (1813—82) belonged to it, in his economic theories he 
recognized the right to work. The French “Gouvernement Provisoire” of 
1848, of which Blanc was a member, even solemnly proclaimed the ‘Droit 
au Travail’. In spite of all the different “régimes” that followed we still 
find stated in the Constitution of the 4th French Republic, proclaimed in 
1946, a similar thought in the ,,Droit de travailler’’ and the ,,Droit d’obtenir 
un emploi”’. 

In contrast with the civil and political rigths — which generally order 
the State not to interfere with the individual's life — a negative group. 
the social rights form a positive group of rights, they are not individual 
but communal — although the individual is the direct beneficiary — and 
the State has to play an active role in them. 

Much has been written in these last ten years about the question whether 
social rigths should be inclused in the constitutions of the modern state 
or whether the fact should be accepted that through normal up to date 
social legislation this problem has been already bypassed. 

The notion “droit social’ can according to Gurvitch be defined, in the 
first place, as a ,,droit d'intégration”. Social in connection with the 
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expression social rights should, we think, be seen as that form of ,,sociality” 
which, taking man’s social and individual nature into account, enables him 
to lay a positive claim to the community. 


Between the two World Wars the I.L.O. already did much, through the 
Conventions she promoted, for the international recognition of these social 
“sights” which could be concretely defined and dealt with. 

We must also point out the fact that the League of Nations, in art. 23 a) 
and f) of the Covenant, gave a, though perhaps embryonic, enumeration of 
certain social ,,rights’”. — As regards this article a link can be established 
between point a) and f) and the articles 6 and 12 of the Draft Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, as prepared by the Commission 
on Human Rights during her 8th (1952) and further sessions —. 

A. wide-spread demand for the international recognition and protection 
of social rights by the community of nations however only arose at the 
end of the second World War. The U.N. Charter of San Francisco 
contains a number of social recommendations; the Charter of the Organization 
of American States (Bogota 1948), the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the American Declaration of the Rigths and Duties of Man 
contain social rigths, the creation of an Inter-American Court to Protect 
the Rights of Man was recommended by the 9th International Conference 
of American States. The Assembly of the Council of Europe followed suit 
with a European Convention on Human Rights in 1950; a year later an 
additional protocol was adopted in which the social right to hold property 
was embodied. A European Commission and a European Court for the 
Rights of Man were subsequently established. 

While a Draft European Social Security Code is still nascent the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europa, between 1952—1955, 
agreed upon certain well founded measures to be taken in the field of 
social security. 

The Treaty establishing a European Coal and Steel Community also 
speaks of promoting the improvement of the living and working conditions 
of the labour force in each of the industries under its jurisdiction so as 
to make possible the equalization of such conditions in an upward direction. 

Within the framework of the United Nations the General Assembly, 
during the 6th session in 1951, reversed their former decision and now 
requested the Human Rights Commission to draft two separate Covenants: 
one for civil and political rights and one containing economic, social and 
cultural rights. The attempts of certain Eastern European states together 
with some ,,underdeveloped” countries to reverse this decision did not 
succeed. Between 1951 and 1955 the Human Rights Commission managed 
to complete the substantive articles for both draft Covenants in a successive 
number of different readings. The implementation machinery however still 
has to be perfected; this difficult problem will have to be taken up again 
by the Commission and the other U.N. organs concerned. 

The Netherlands Government attach great importance to the completion 
of the Covenants on Human Rights, furthermore the Netherlands 
Government have always drawn attention to the fact that the very nature 
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of the human rights requires that all efforts should be aimed at attaining 
the most extensive sphere of application of international protection; in the 
first instance it should be more important to achieve some form of unification 
of the human rights which is acceptable to the greatest possible number 
of states than to aim at a regulation containing as many details and 
including as many human rights as possible and which, therefore, will 
perhaps be acceptable to a small number of states only. 

The Netherlands Government expressed, through their representative in 
Committee III, at the 9th session of the General Assembly in 1954, the 
sincere hope that the arduous work of many years may be accomplished 
as soon as possible and that its results may prove acceptable to the 
overwhelming majority of states. 

Finally we may point out the proper approach to the difficult problem 
of a ,,workable” International Covenant for Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights — and its international legal enforcement — might be made easier 
if a greater number of countries would agree to promote more regional 
arrangements covering certain social activities and rights, in the same sort 
of way as the agreements reached by the countries belonging to the Council 
of Europe or the Conventions put forward by the J.L.O. do in their particu- 
lar field. This could eventually result in the formation of a fair and 
solid minimum basis of social rights on which the structure of an inter- 
national Covenant — and its implementation machinery — could then 
firmly stand. 


WILLIAM E. H. HOWARD, Public Administration in Ethiopia, A study 
in retrospect and prospect. Groningen, Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1955 
L204 p.}. 


In the Faculty of Science: 


D. DE VRIES, Metrische onderzoekingen van diophantische benaderings- 
problemen in het niet-lacunaire geval. ’s-Gravenhage, Uitg. Excelsior, 
1955 (93 p-) 

(Metrical investigations of Diophantine approximation-problems in the 
non-lacunary case). 


In 1926 Khintchine proved the following important theorem: 
Let wy (x) be a continuous and positive function; x p(x) a decreasing 
function which tends to zero if x > ©. Then the inequality 
(1) |xO@-y | < (x) 
has an infinity of integer solutions x, y (x >o) for almost all (for almost 
co 
no) number ©, if 2 w(x) diverges (converges). 
> Get 
Duffin-Schaffer, Koksma and Cassels have given generalizations of this 
theorem, by replacing the inequality (1) by the inequality 


(2) | £ (x) O-y | <y(x), 
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f(x) denoting an increasing sequence of positive integers for x = 1,/2, See 
which must satisfy certain conditions. 

It is plausible to generalize the theorem of Khintchine for Lawnary 
sequences (even in the case that the elements are no integers). This problem 
has been solved exhaustively by Koksma and Cassels. But the non-lacunary 
case has not been solved to the same extent (as far as we know the function 
f(x) = xk (kinteger 2 1) is the only interesting example known till now). 

In this thesis it is proved that the theorem of Khintchine can be genera- 
lized for many non-lacunary functions, particularly for the function P (x), 
where P (x) is a polynome with integer coefficients. In view of this proof, 
generalizations of the well-known formula of Mertens 


0 1 No  § 40 (ee) 


N x m2 


are deduced, by replacing x in the leftside of (3) by f(x), where £ (x) 
satisfies certain conditions, e.g. by replacing x by the polynome P (x), 
just-mentioned. 

We have also tried to replace £ (x) in (2) by a non-lacunary function, 
with values not necessarily taken integer. As a result of these investigations 


x=l 


it is proved that in (2) may be put f(x) = Vax +b (a and b rational, 
neinteger, 22.1; carb onorex =i ee 


Jarnik has also given generalizations of Khintchine’s theorem. When 
oo 


ae Ww (x) converges, the measure of the set E of numbers © in (1), for 
X= 

which (1) has an infinity of integer solutions is equal to zero. The measure, 
meant here is the measure of ‘Lebesgue. By means of the measure of 
Haussdorff Jarnik could classify this set E more precisely. 

In this thesis generalizations of his theorems are given, by replacing (1) 
by (2), where f(x) is a non-lacunary function, which satisfies certain 
conditions. These generalizations hold good for the above-mentioned 
polynomes in particular. 


ONG PING HOK, The beta-decay of Protactinium Isotopes. 's-Graven- 
hage, Uitg. Excelsior, 1955 (108 p.). 


J. J. ENGELSMAN, An application of a Thermistor manometer for the 
determination of heats of sublimation of slightly volatile compounds. 
Amsterdam, Wed. G. van Soest, 1955 (36 p.). 


In the Faculty of Arts: 


S. D. FOKKEMA, Psychologische beschouwingen over het leren vliegen 
en over het onderzoek naar de geschiktheid als vlieger. (Groningen, 
Djakarta, J. B. Wolters, 1954 (296 p.). 


(Psychological view-points with regard to flying-instruction and 
synthetic training). 
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CHR. F. SCHOEMAN, Aspekte van natuuromgewingsinvloede op arbeids- 
prestasie. Amsterdam, Drukkerij Holland N.V., 1955 (206 p.). 


J. A. L. TALJAARD, Franz Brentano as wysgeer. 'N Bydrae tot die kennis 
van die neo-positivisme. Franeker, T. Wever, 1955 (324 p.). 
(Francis Brentano as a philosopher. A contribution to the under- 
standing of the neo-positivism). 


J. BOSCH, Mr W. Bilderdijk’s Briefwisseling. Aanvullende uitgave. Eerste 
deel: 1772—1794. Wageningen, H. Veenman & Zonen, 1955 (320 p.). 
(The correspondence of W. Bilderdijk. Supplementary publication. 
First part, 1772—1794). 


P. VAN 'T HOF, Bijdrage tot de kennis van Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 
Koning van Syrié. Amsterdam, Wed. G. van Soest, 1955 (116 p.). 
(A contribution to the understanding of the Syrian king Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes). 


The author holds the opinion that in publications on the Syrian king 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes too little attention has been paid to his twelve 
years’ stay in Rome. It must not be overlooked that while Antiochus was 
a hostage in Rome a kind of intellectual revolution took place there. 
The spirit of Cato, the die-hard opponent of Greek culture, was being 
superseded by that of Scipio and his circle, who, far from considering 
Hellenism a hostile influence, rather looked upon it as an ideal. It was 
into this circle that the young Syrian was received as a friend. In later 
days he refers to this period: ‘‘...ea merita in se senatus fuisse, cum 
Romae esset, eam comitatem iuventutis, ut pro rege, non pro obside, omnibus 
ordinibus fuerit.” (Liv. LXII, 6). It seems probable that in forming his 
later policy Antiochus relied upon the affection which he then experienced. 

After a brief exposition of the political situation of Syria the author 
urges that Antiochus was not a child, but a grown-up man, when he was 
sent to Rome as a hostage. The policy of Seleucus IV, who sought the 
support of his neighbours against Rome, is then described. In the next 
chapter an account is given of the intellectual revolution in Rome, and 
of the influence it had on the mind of the hostage. A separate chapter is 
devoted to the murder of Seleucus IV, which took place shortly after 
Antiochus had been released from his hostageship, and it is shown that 
Heliodorus did not kill his master at the instigation of Antiochus, but be- 
cause he believed he might himself rise to power as a result of the murder. 
It is then pointed out that Antiochus, when after his release he sought 
alliance with Pergamum, broke with the policy of his predecessor, and an 
account is given of the motives which induced Eumenes to give active 
support to the Syrian’s accession to the throne. (Eumenes already then 
distrusted Rome, cf. Appian. Syr. 45.). 

In the next part the question of Antiochus’ right of succession to the 
Syrian throne, which was not legally laid down, is discussed. 
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After an introductory chapter, in which some’ points connected with the 
two Egyptian campaigns of Antiochus are considered, and Tarn’s view 
that Antiochus’ main object was the foundation of an Eastern empire with 
Babylon as capital is criticised, these two expeditions against Ptolemaeus 
are described. The sharp Roman order, which forced Antiochus to leave 
Egypt immediately, was the cause of a mental shock from which he never 
recovered, and the strange behaviour of the prince is thus accounted for, 
so that the stories of this behaviour are worthy of belief. A chapter follows 
on Antiochus’ relations with the Jews, in which the events leading to the 
final break are described. 

Finally a judgement is given of Antiochus’ policy an personality. A 
sensible home policy, in which he could have put the lessons learned at 
Rome into effect, might have brought prosperity to his country. If, like 
Polybius, who lived in Rome at about the same period in similar circum- 
stances, Antiochus had tried to find for himself an explanation for the 
solidity of the Roman empire, and if he had afterwards applied Roman 
methods to his own government in Syria, disturbances such as the revolt of 
the Jews could hardly have occurred. As to his foreign policy, Reuter’s view 
that an alliance with the Hellenistic states against Rome would have been 
successful is unacceptable. Antiochus should have taken the growing power 
of the Roman empire into account, because he could have known that it 
meant a new epoch in the history of the world, in which the imperialist 
policy of Rome could not but play the leading part. Antiochus did not under- 
stand this, and only tried to follow the way of his predecessors. He expected 
this way to lead to the creation of a great Syrian empire, but because he 
was not alive to the changed situation he ruined his country. 
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J. E. ANDRIESSEN, De ontwikkeling van de moderne prijstheorie. Leiden, 
H. E. Stenfert Kroese N.V., 1955 (285 p.). 
(The evolution of the theory of value since Marshall). 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


Ben A. Warburton, Calvinism. Its history and basic principles, 
_ its fruits and its future, and its practical application to life. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955 (249 p.) 


The title of this book does not 
sufficiently foreshow the contents, 
as the substance of the book consists 
of an examination of the five articles 
which were put forward by the 
Synod of Dordt (1618—1619), as 
distinguishing some of the main 
tenets of Calvinistic theology from 
that of the Arminian school. The 
chapters 5—9 are devoted to this 
examination, whilst the four precee- 
ding chapters lead up to it, giving a 
view on the historical background, 
and pointing out the foundation 
principles upon which the whole 
doctrinal system of Calvinism rests. 
The book concludes with two chap- 
ters, devoted to ‘Calvinism in the 


inner life’ and “The fruits of Calvi- 
nism’ respectively. 

The author shows to have but 
superficial knowledge of the history. 
Several errors appear in the repre- 
sentation of Arminius’ life. He could 
have avoided this by reading A. W. 
Harrison’s book. *) 

But his main point is the doctrinal 
part. And his book is deserving in 
this respect. The author deals with 
the subject in a popular way. Discus- 
sing the doctrines he refers continu- 
ally to the Bible. The number of 
references comprised by the index is 
too small to serve its purpose prop- 
erly. 

D. NAUTA 


Roderick Campbell, Israel and the New Covenant 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1954 (336 p.) 


This is a highly attractive book. 
The author, a ‘lay theologian’ (like 
Oswald I. Allis calls him in the 
Foreword), made an effort to learn 
the cause of the frustration of the 
Christian world in many respects. 
And he drew the conclusion, ‘all the 
evidence seems to point to the absence 
of an adequate understanding and 
appreciation of the great covenants 


which stand out so conspicuously in 
the history of the Hebrew people’ 
(page XII). “The world needs to see 
communities of men and women who 
are bound together under a sacred 
oath-bound covenant to God, men 
and women who really believe that 
Christ is now King in the fullest 
sense of universal sovereignity’ 
(page 11). 


1) A. W. Harrison, The beginnings of Arminianism to the Synod of Dordt. 


London, 1926. 
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So ‘an attempt is made to study 
the more practical and historical as- 
pects of the covenants and the 
bearing upon the closely related sub- 
ject of Messianic prophecy and its 
fulfilment’ (page XII). 

A prominent traite of the book is 
as follows. The author's opinion is 
that ‘it is now the duty of the church 
to press forward in her appointed 
missionary task in the confident hope 
that prior to the parousia, the second 
coming, the Christian faith will one 
day prevail over all organized oppo- 
sition, and be recognized as the only 
religion and way of life troughout 
the world’ (page 168). In this 
connection he emphasizes the signif- 
icance of Christ’s first coming and 
the New Covenant then begun, and 
Christ’s proclamation, ‘All power is 
given unto me in Heaven and on 
earth’. ‘When the New Testament 
speaks of Christ “‘coming in the 
clouds” it means some manifestation 
of his power in judgment or in grace 
prior to the second coming, such as 
occurred at Pentecost, in the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, at the fall of 
Imperial Rome, the missionary 
triumphs of the early church, and 
perhaps also in the Reformation’ etc. 
(page 78). The words about the new 
Heavens and a new earth, of the 
new Jerusalem, etc., refer to the 
New Covenant under which we now 
live (passim). 

It has some advantage to put 
forward the constancy of the Cove- 
nant in a summary of the Biblical 
message. The author makes sound 
remarks on the relation between the 
Old and the New Covenant (e.g. see 
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chapter 5 on ‘Lam and grace’). Not 
an imaginary danger is signalized by 
the author pointing out that, if the 
church is turning all her attention 
to Christ’s second coming, she may 
forget that Christ has already come, 
and is even now efficaciously present 
with his church on earth, and so she 
may pessimisticly slacken the fulfil- 
ment of her task. So, referring to some 
prophecy, we should not too easily 
say, this has a bearing on Christ's 
second coming. What John said 
about the new Jerusalem is being 
partly fulfilled in this dispensation 
(e.g. see Greijdanus’ commentaries). 
I think it to be one of the merits 
of this book that it urges to consider 
the question whether not the realiza- 
tion, be it only partly, may appear 
before Christ’s second coming. But 
I cannot escape the impression that 
he is pushing the answer to this 
question a little too far. So objections 
could be made against his inter- 
pretation of Matthew 24 (which 
he calls a key chapter to the whole 
of prophecy, p. 77). To my mind 
verse 31 is not referring to the 
delegation of the Gospel heralds, 
neither verse 28 exclusively to the 
Roman eagles (see amongst other 
places page 74 and below). Here, 
the same as in other places, the 
author realizes too little the con- 
densed character of prophecy. 

In spite of these exceptions I can 
sincerely join in Allis’s words, ‘In a 
word, this book is both a challenge 
and a tonic for an enfeebled and 
discouraged church. May it have a 
wide and sympathetic reading’. 

NIC. H. RIDDERBOS 
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Victor E. Harlow, The Destroyer of Jesus. The life of 
Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee. 
Published by Modern Publishers, Inc., 1954. 


This book presents the view that 
Herod Antipas was a determining 
factor in the life and death of Jesus 
rather than a mere incidental charac- 
ter as he is usually presented. In 
particular the condemnation and 
death of Jesus, as well as of John 
the Baptist, are attributed to Herod 
Antipas. Jesus’ expedition to Jeru- 
salem was a frank attempt to secure 
his recognition as the Messiah of the 
Jewish prophesies, to overthrow the 
Jewish Jerusalem Government, and 
to replace it by another, Messianic 
one, composed of himself and his 
twelve chief followers. It aroused 
a bitter resentment among the Jewish 
Government, which led to his arrest 
and accusation, his acquittal by 
Pilate, the conviction by Herod, and 
the execution by Pilate or Herod, or 
by both of them in co-operation. The 
attempt of Jesus to turn out the 


corrupt Jewish Government and in- 
stitute a Messianic Kingdom of 
righteousness instead, was the final 
effort to validate the Pharisaic con- 
ception that the Kingdom would 
come through Divine intervention 
based upon personal and national 
conformity with the law. Herod An- 
tipas, by crushing it, ushered in the 
brief period of despairing violence 
which ended in the destruction of 
the Jewish nation. 

We cannot recommend this book. 
The picture of Jesus is a caricature. 
He is naive idealist, who fails in his 
attempt to become a king. Scripture 
says that he did refuse an earthly 
kingdom and that He is the Son of 
God. The author of this book does 
not give the right answer to the 
challenge, ‘“What think ye of the 
Christ?” 

W. H. GISPEN 


Thomas J. Crawford, The doctrine of Holy Scripture 
respecting the Atonement. 4th edition. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1954 (X, 538 p.) 


The first edition of this book was 
published in 1871, the second edition 
in 1874. The present edition is issued 
by the Co-operative Reprint Library. 

Part I of this book gives us an 
inquiry into the doctrine of the New 
Testament respecting the mediatorial 
work and sufferings of Christ. Part 
II gives confirmatory evidence of 
various theories respecting the suf- 
ferings of Christ which have been 
proposed as substitutes for the 
Catholic doctrine of Atonement, An 
appendix is added. 

The author chooses the method of 
induction and endeavours by fair 


examination and careful comparison 
and classification of the actual 
statements of Holy Scripture upon 
the subject to arrive at such conclu- 
sions as are deducible from them. 

We can understand that this book 
was reprinted. It contains rich 
material and is based on Scripture. 
The author lets Scripture speak on 
every page. This book is old, of 
course, but because the author turns 
to the actual statements of Holy 
Scripture it does not age, but has a 
message for all times. 


W. H. GISPEN 
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Dr A. Sizoo, Het oude Christendom in zijn verhouding tot de 
antieke cultuur. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1952 (82 pp.). 
(Early Christianity in its relation to the ancient civilization.) 


This booklet is one out of a series 
intended to acquaint us with the an- 
cient foundations of our civilization. 
This one is meant to give some idea 
of the difficulties that encountered 
the early Christians trying to find 
out what their standpoint should be 
in relation to current cultural values. 
The author discusses successively 


their relation to pagan religion, to 
science, to literature and to social 
life. With a series of well chosen 
instances he shows how these Chris- 
tians conducted themselves, disap- 
proving of some things, an approach 
to other matters was made in a spirit 
of adaptation and synthesis. 


Devotions and Prayers of John Calvin compiled by Charles E. Edwards. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, 1954 (120 p.). 


These are short expositions and 
appropriate prayers from Calvin's 
commentaries on the minor prophets. 
In an introduction the compiler tells 


something about the prayers of 
Calvin and the value he attached to 
prayer. The publisher gave the 
booklet a meet darkbrown binding. 


John Weidenaar, Predestination. An exposition of Romans 9. A guide to 
the study of Romans 9, for the use of study classes and for individual use. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, n.d. (31 p.). 


A short and plain exposition with 
a practical and devotional end. A 


useful little book for study classes. 


Edward J. Tanis, What Rome teaches. A comparison of some of the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church with Holy Scripture. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Baker Book House, 1954 (56 p.). 


A very clear explanation of Roman 
Catholic teachings about interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, papal infallibility, 


secular power of the pape, Mary's 
bodily ascension, the mass, purgat- 
ory and marriage. 


Sécularisation da monde moderne. La réponse réformée. 
Congrés International Réformé. 


La Revue Réformée. Tome V, no 17—18, 1954 (215 p.). 


This part of the well-known 
French periodical contains the lec- 
tures and sermons delivered on the 
occasion of the International Con- 


gress for Reformed Faith and Action 
at Montpellier from the 23rd to the 
31st of July 1953. English transla- 
tions, or, at least, English summaries 
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are included. To speak with the 
introduction of the editory Commit- 
tee, the publication may make a use- 
ful contribution to the development 
of Reformed life and thought in our 
modern world. 

As Montpellier there has been in- 
stituted an International Society for 
Reformed Faith and Action. The 
particulars thereof are inserted in 
this number of the periodical. The 
doctrinal basis is as follows: The 
Society welcomes the attendance of 
all those who submit uncondition- 
ally to the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures as the Word of God as 
interpreted by the Reformed Con- 
fessions of Faith of the different 
countries; who in consequence con- 
fess the eternal Trinity of the God- 
head and acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as the very Son of God, truly God 
and truly Man, and as the only Lord 
and Saviour of mankind and the 
world; and who accept, as being 
consonant with the Holy Scriptures, 
and as an expression of their per- 
sonal faith, the ecumenical symbols 
of the ancient Church, namely, the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
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and the Athanasian Creed. The aim 
is to proclaim and reaffirm the ab- 
solute sovereignty of the Almighty 
God over His world in every depart- 
ment of human activity, with a view 
to promoting fellowship between 
Reformed Christians of every nation; 
facilitating the interchange of Re- 
formed thought and _ experience; 
strengthening and advancing the 
Reformed cause throughout the 
world. 

It is understood that the editors 
of the Free University Quarterly 
fully agree with the aim of this 
Society. 

A provisional executive Committee 
was commissioned for two years, to 
present a detailed report to the next 
International Congress at Detmold 
(Germany) in 1955, which will 
decide definitely upon the constitu- 
tion and programme of activities of 
the Society. We are taking a keen 
interest in what the Congress at 
Detmold will decide. When this 
number of the Quarterly will be 
published, the Congress is likely to 
be in progress. 


Dr G. J. D. Aalders H.Wzn., Mensen en Machten. De rol van de 
grote mannen in de geschiedenis. 


Kampen, J. H. Kok N.V., 1954 (103 p.). 


The author, who is ancient history 
lecturer in the Free University, gives 
an interesting exposition of the im- 
portance of great men in history. He 


chose the examples by preference 
from the history of Antiquity. He 
shows to know the literature on his 
subject well. 


Spiritus et Veritas edidit Auseklis, Societas Theologorum 
Universitatis Latviensis, 1953 (197 pp.). 
Obtainable from Rev. A. Ernstsons, 767 Silver Avenue, San Francisco, 
California, U.S.A. 


This books consists of a number 
of essays, in honour of Prof. Karlis 
Kundzin’, who was formerly teach- 


ing in the Riga University, on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday. Sev- 
eral of the contributions are very 
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interesting. In particular I want to 
mention H. Biezais’s essay on Pico 
della Mirandola’s anthropological 
views. The author points out that 
Pico cannot be regarded as a neo- 
Platonist, but that he was influenced 
by Christian believes, and yet held a 
standpoint of his own, the stand- 
point of the Aumanitas. Moral res- 
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ponsibility of man got full emphasis 
with him. 

According to Biezais Pico is the 
first of modern philosophers “der 
die Gedankenwelt des Menschen von 
Kosmos und Gott auf den Menschen 
selbst iibertrug.” 


D. NAUTA 
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